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THE WORLD IN CLOTHES 

by Thomas Carlyle, from 'Sartor Resartus' 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Library of the World's Best Literature, 
Ancient and Modern, Vol. VIII, by Various 

As Montesquieu wrote a 'Spirit of Laws,"' observes our Professor, "so 
could I write a 'Spirit of Clothes'; thus, with an 'Esprit des Lois,' 
properly an 'Esprit de Coutumes,' we should have an 'Esprit de 
Costumes.' For neither in tailoring nor in legislating does man 
proceed by mere Accident, but the hand is ever guided on by mysterious 
operations of the mind. In all his Modes, and habilatory endeavors, an 
Architectural Idea will be found lurking; his Body and the Cloth are 
the site and materials whereon and whereby his beautified edifice, of 
a Person, is to be built. Whether he flow gracefully out in folded 
mantles, based on light sandals; tower-up in high headgear, from 
amid peaks, spangles, and bell-girdles; swell-out in starched ruffs, 
buckram stuffings, and monstrous tuberosities; or girth himself into 
separate sections, and front the world an Agglomeration of four 
limbs,—will depend on the nature of such Architectural Idea: whether 
Grecian, Gothic, Later-Gothic, or altogether Modem, and Parisian or 
Anglo-Dandiacal. Again, what meaning lies in Color! From the soberest 
drab to the high-flaming scarlet, spiritual idiosyncrasies unfold 
themselves in choice of color: if the cut betoken Intellect and 
Talent, so does the Color betoken Temper and Heart. In all which, 
among nations as among individuals, there is an incessant, 
indubitable, though infinitely complex working of Cause and Effect: 
every snip of the Scissors has been regulated and prescribed by 
ever-active Influences, which doubtless to Intelligences of a 
superior order are neither invisible nor illegible. 

"For such superior Intelligences a Cause-and-Effect Philosophy of 
Clothes, as of Laws, were probably a comfortable winter-evening 
entertainment: nevertheless, for inferior Intelligences, like men, 
such Philosophies have always seemed to me uninstructive enough. Nay, 
what is your Montesquieu himself but a clever infant spelling Letters 
from a hieroglyphical prophetic Book, the lexicon of which lies in 
Eternity, in Heaven?—Let any Cause-and-Effect Philosopher explain, 
not why I wear such and such a Garment, obey such and such a Law; but 
even why _I_ am _here_, to wear and obey anything!—Much therefore, if 
not the whole, of that same 'Spirit of Clothes' I shall suppress as 
hypothetical, ineffectual, and even impertinent: naked Facts, and 
Deductions drawn therefrom in quite another than that omniscient 
style, are my humbler and proper province." 

Acting on which prudent restriction, Teufelsdrockh has nevertheless 
contrived to take-in a well nigh boundless extent of field; at least, 
the boundaries too often lie quite beyond our horizon. Selection being 



indispensable, we shall here glance over his First Part only in the 
most cursory manner. This First Part is, no doubt, distinguished by 
omnivorous learning, and utmost patience and fairness: at the same 
time, in its results and delineations, it is much more likely to 
interest the Compilers of some Library of General, Entertaining, 

Useful, or even Useless Knowledge than the miscellaneous readers of 
these pages. Was it this Part of the Book which Heuschrecke had in 
view, when he recommended us to that joint-stock vehicle of 
publication, "at present the glory of British Literature"? If so, the 
Library Editors are welcome to dig in it for their own behoof. 

To the First Chapter, which turns on Paradise and Fig-leaves, and 
leads us into interminable disquisitions of a mythological, 
metaphorical, cabalistico sartorial, and quite antediluvian cast, we 
shall content ourselves with giving an unconcerned approval. Still 
less have we to do with "Lilis, Adam's first wife, whom, according to 
the Talmudists, he had before Eve, and who bore him, in that wedlock, 
the whole progeny of aerial, aquatic, and terrestrial Devils,"—very 
needlessly, we think. On this portion of the Work, with its profound 
glances into the _Adam-Kadmon_, or Primeval Element, here strangely 
brought into relation with the _Nifl_ and _Muspel_ (Darkness and 
Light) of the antique North, it may be enough to say, that its 
correctness of deduction and depth of Talmudic and Rabbinical lore 
have filled perhaps not the worst Hebraist in Britain with something 
like astonishment. 

But quitting this twilight region, Teufelsdrockh hastens from the 
Tower of Babel, to follow the dispersion of Mankind over the whole 
habitable and habilable globe. Walking by the light of Oriental, 

Pelasgic, Scandinavian, Egyptian, Otaheitean, Ancient and Modern 
researches of every conceivable kind, he strives to give us in 
compressed shape (as the Niimbergers give an Orbis Pictus ) an Orbis 
Vestitus_; or view of the costumes of all mankind, in all countries, 
in all times. It is here that to the Antiquarian, to the Historian, we 
can triumphantly say: Fall to! Here is learning: an irregular 
Treasury, if you will; but inexhaustible as the Hoard of King 
Nibelung, which twelve wagons in twelve days, at the rate of three 
journeys a day, could not carry off. Sheepskin cloaks and wampum 
belts; phylacteries, stoles, albs; chlamydes, togas, Chinese silks, 

Afghan shawls, trunk-hose, leather breeches, Celtic philibegs (though 
breeches, as the name Gallia Braccata_ indicates, are the more 
ancient), Hussar cloaks, Vandyke tippets, ruffs, fardingales, are 
brought vividly before us,—even the Kilmarnock nightcap is not 
forgotten. For most part, too, we must admit that the Learning, 
heterogeneous as it is, and tumbled-down quite pell-mell, is true, 
concentrated and purified Learning, the drossy parts smelted out and 
thrown aside. 


Philosophical reflections intervene, and sometimes touching pictures 



of human life. Of this sort the following has surprised us. The first 
purpose of Clothes, as our Professor imagines, was not warmth or 
decency, but ornament. "Miserable indeed," says he, "was the condition 
of the Aboriginal Savage, glaring fiercely from under his fleece of 
hair, which with the beard reached down to his loins, and hung round 
him like a matted cloak; the rest of his body sheeted in its thick 
natural fell. He loitered in the sunny glades of the forest, living on 
wild-fruits; or, as the ancient Caledonian, squatted himself in 
morasses, lurking for his bestial or human prey; without implements, 
without arms, save the ball of heavy Flint, to which, that his sole 
possession and defense might not be lost, he had attached a long cord 
of plaited thongs; thereby recovering as well as hurling it with 
deadly unerring skill. Nevertheless, the pains of Hunger and Revenge 
once satisfied, his next care was not Comfort but Decoration ( Putz ). 
Warmth he found in the toils of the chase; or amid dried leaves, in 
his hollow tree, in his bark shed, or natural grotto: but for 
Decoration he must have Clothes. Nay, among wild people, we find 
tattooing and painting even prior to Clothes. The first spiritual want 
of a barbarous man is Decoration, as indeed we still see among the 
barbarous classes in civilized countries. 

"Reader, the heaven-inspired melodious Singer; loftiest Serene 
Highness; nay, thy own amber-locked, snow-and-rose-bloom Maiden, 
worthy to glide sylph-like almost on air, whom thou lovest, worshipest 
as a divine Presence, which, indeed, symbolically taken, she is,—has 
descended, like thyself, from that same hair-mantled, flint-hurling 
Aboriginal Anthropophagus! Out of the eater cometh forth meat; out of 
the strong cometh forth sweetness. What changes are wrought, not by 
Time, yet in Time! For not Mankind only, but all that Mankind does or 
beholds, is in continual growth, regenesis and self-perfecting 
vitality. Cast forth thy Act, thy Word, into the ever-living, 
ever-working Universe: it is a seed-grain that cannot die; unnoticed 
to-day (says one), it will be found flourishing as a Banyan-grove 
(perhaps, alas, as a Hemlock-forest!) after a thousand years. 

"He who first shortened the labor of Copyists by device of Movable 
Types_ was disbanding hired Armies, and cashiering most Kings and 
Senates, and creating a whole new Democratic world: he had invented 
the Art of Printing. The first ground handful of Nitre, Sulphur, and 
Charcoal drove Monk Schwartz's pestle through the ceiling: what will 
the last do? Achieve the final undisputed prostration of Force under 
Thought, of Animal courage under Spiritual. A simple invention it was 
in the old-world Grazier,—sick of lugging his slow Ox about the 
country till he got it bartered for corn or oil,—to take a piece of 
Leather, and thereon scratch or stamp the mere Figure of an Ox (or 
Pecus ); put it in his pocket, and call it _Pecunia_, Money. Yet 
hereby did Barter grow Sale, the Leather Money is now Golden and 
Paper, and all miracles have been out-miracled: for there are 
Rothschilds and English National Debts; and whoso has sixpence is 



sovereign (to the length of sixpence) over all men; commands cooks to 
feed him, philosophers to teach him, kings to mount guard over 
him,—to the length of sixpence.—Clothes too, which began in 
foolishest love of Ornament, what have they not become! Increased 
Security and pleasurable Heat soon followed: but what of these? 

Shame, divine Shame (_Scham_, Modesty), as yet a stranger to the 
Anthropophagous bosom, arose there mysteriously under Clothes; a 
mystic grove-encircled shrine for the Holy in man. Clothes gave us 
individuality, distinction, social polity; Clothes have made Men of 
us; they are threatening to make Clothes-screens of us. 

"But, on the whole," continues our eloquent Professor, "Man is a 
Tool-using Animal ( Handthierendes Thier ). Weak in himself, and of 
small stature, he stands on a basis, at most for the flattest-soled, 
of some half-square foot, insecurely enough; has to straddle out his 
legs, lest the very wind supplant him. Feeblest of bipeds! Three 
quintals are a crushing load for him; the steer of the meadow tosses 
him aloft, like a waste rag. Nevertheless he can use Tools, can devise 
Tools: with these the granite mountain melts into light dust before 
him; he kneads glowing iron, as if it were soft paste; seas are his 
smooth highway, winds and fire his unwearying steeds. Nowhere do you 
find him without Tools; without Tools he is nothing, with Tools he is 
all." 

Here may we not, for a moment, interrupt the stream of Oratory with a 
remark, that this Definition of the Tool-using Animal appears to us, 
of all that Animal-sort, considerably the precisest and best? Man is 
called a Laughing Animal: but do not the apes also laugh, or attempt 
to do it: and is the manliest man the greatest and oftenest laugher? 
Teufelsdrdckh himself, as we said, laughed only once. Still less do we 
make of that other French Definition of the Cooking Animal: which, 
indeed, for rigorous scientific purposes, is as good as useless. Can a 
Tartar be said to cook, when he only readies his steak by riding on 
it? Again, what Cookery does the Greenlander use, beyond stowing-up 
his whale-blubber, as a marmot, in the like case, might do? Or how 
would Monsieur Ude prosper among those Orinoco Indians who, according 
to Humboldt, lodge in crow-nests, on the branches of trees; and, for 
half the year, have no victuals but pipe-clay, the whole country being 
under water? But on the other hand, show us the human being, of any 
period or climate, without his Tools: those very Caledonians, as we 
saw, had their Flint-ball, and Thong to it, such as no brute has or 
can have. 

"Man is a Tool-using Animal," concludes Teufelsdrdckh in his abrupt 
way; "of which truth Clothes are but one example: and surely if we 
consider the interval between the first wooden Dibble fashioned by 
man, and those Liverpool Steam-carriages, or the British House of 
Commons, we shall note what progress he has made. He digs up certain 
black stones from the bosom of the earth, and says to them, Transport 



me and this luggage at the rate of five-and-thirty miles an hour_; and 
they do it: he collects, apparently by lot, six hundred and 
fifty-eight miscellaneous individuals, and says to them, _Make this 
nation toil for us, bleed for us, hunger and sorrow and sin for us_; 
and they do it." 


A WELL-MATCHED SISTER AND BROTHER 

by Jane Austen, from 'Northanger Abbey' 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Library Of The World's Best Literature, 
Ancient And Modern, Vol 3 , by Various 


"My dearest Catherine, have you settled what to wear on your head 
to-night? I am determined, at all events, to be dressed exactly like 
you. The men take notice of _that_ sometimes, you know." 

"But it does not signify if they do," said Catherine, very innocently. 

"Signify! oh, heavens! I make it a rule never to mind what they say. 

They are very often amazingly impertinent, if you do not treat them with 
spirit, and make them keep their distance." 

"Are they? Well I never observed _that_. They always behave very well to 
me." 


"Oh! they give themselves such airs. They are the most conceited 
creatures in the world, and think themselves of so much importance! By 
the by, though I have thought of it a hundred times, I have always 
forgot to ask you what is your favorite complexion in a man. Do you like 
them best dark or fair?" 

"I hardly know. I never much thought about it. Something between both, I 
think—brown: not fair, and not very dark." 

"Very well, Catherine. That is exactly he. I have not forgot your 
description of Mr. Tilney: 'a brown skin, with dark eyes, and rather 
dark hair.' Well, my taste is different. I prefer light eyes; and as to 
complexion, do you know, I like a sallow better than any other. You must 
not betray me, if you should ever meet with one of your acquaintance 
answering that description." 

"Betray you! What do you mean?" 

"Nay, do not distress me. I believe I have said too much. Let us drop 





the subject. 


Catherine, in some amazement, complied; and after remaining a few 
moments silent, was on the point of reverting to what interested her at 
that time rather more than anything else in the world, Laurentina's 
skeleton, when her friend prevented her by saying, "For Heaven's sake! 
let us move away from this end of the room. Do you know, there are two 
odious young men who have been staring at me this half-hour. They really 
put me quite out of countenance. Let us go and look at the arrivals. 

They will hardly follow us there." 

Away they walked to the book; and while Isabella examined the names, it 
was Catherine's employment to watch the proceedings of these alarming 
young men. 

"They are not coming this way, are they? I hope they are not so 
impertinent as to follow us. Pray let me know if they are coming. I am 
determined I will not look up." 

In a few moments Catherine, with unaffected pleasure, assured her that 
she need not be longer uneasy, as the gentlemen had just left the 
Pump-room. 

"And which way are they gone?" said Isabella, turning hastily round. 

"One was a very good-looking young man." 

"They went towards the churchyard." 

"Well, I am amazingly glad I have got rid of them! And now what say you 
to going to Edgar's Buildings with me, and looking at my new hat? You 
said you should like to see it." 

Catherine readily agreed. "Only," she added, "perhaps we may overtake 
the two young men." 

"Oh! never mind that. If we make haste, we shall pass by them presently, 
and I am dying to show you my hat." 

"But if we only wait a few minutes, there will be no danger of our 
seeing them at all." 

"I shall not pay them any such compliment, I assure you. I have no 
notion of treating men with such respect. That is the way to 
spoil them." 

Catherine had nothing to oppose against such reasoning; and therefore, 
to show the independence of Miss Thorpe, and her resolution of humbling 
the sex, they set off immediately, as fast as they could walk, in 
pursuit of the two young men. 



Half a minute conducted them through the Pump-yard to the archway, 
opposite Union Passage; but here they were stopped. Everybody acquainted 
with Bath may remember the difficulties of crossing Cheap Street at this 
point; it is indeed a street of so impertinent a nature, so 
unfortunately connected with the great London and Oxford roads, and the 
principal inn of the city, that a day never passes in which parties of 
ladies, however important their business, whether in quest of pastry, 
millinery, or even (as in the present case) of young men, are not 
detained on one side or other by carriages, horsemen, or carts. This 
evil had been felt and lamented, at least three times a day, by Isabella 
since her residence in Bath: and she was now fated to feel and lament it 
once more; for at the very moment of coming opposite to Union Passage, 
and within view of the two gentlemen who were proceeding through the 
crowds and treading the gutters of that interesting alley, they were 
prevented crossing by the approach of a gig, driven along on bad 
pavements by a most knowing-looking coachman, with all the vehemence 
that could most fitly endanger the lives of himself, his companion, and 
his horse. 

"Oh, these odious gigs!" said Isabella, looking up, "how I detest them!" 

But this detestation, though so just, was of short duration, for she 
looked again, and exclaimed, "Delightful! Mr. Morland and my brother!" 

"Good Heaven! 'tis James!" was uttered at the same moment by Catherine; 
and on catching the young men's eyes, the horse was immediately checked 
with a violence which almost threw him on his haunches; and the servant 
having now scampered up, the gentlemen jumped out, and the equipage was 
delivered to his care. 

Catherine, by whom this meeting was wholly unexpected, received her 
brother with the liveliest pleasure; and he, being of a very amiable 
disposition, and sincerely attached to her, gave every proof on his side 
of equal satisfaction, which he could have leisure to do, while the 
bright eyes of Miss Thorpe were incessantly challenging his notice; and 
to her his devoirs were speedily paid, with a mixture of joy and 
embarrassment which might have informed Catherine, had she been more 
expert in the development of other people's feelings, and less simply 
engrossed by her own, that her brother thought her friend quite as 
pretty as she could do herself. 

John Thorpe, who in the mean time had been giving orders about the 
horse, soon joined them, and from him she directly received the amends 
which were her due; for while he slightly and carelessly touched the 
hand of Isabella, on her he bestowed a whole scrape and half a short 
bow. He was a stout young man, of middling height, who, with a plain 
face and ungraceful form, seemed fearful of being too handsome unless he 
wore the dress of a groom, and too much like a gentleman unless he were 
easy where he ought to be civil, and impudent where he might be allowed 



to be easy. He took out his watch:—"How long do you think we have been 
running in from Tetbury, Miss Morland?" 


"I do not know the distance." Her brother told her that it was 
twenty-three miles. 

"_Three_-and-twenty!" cried Thorpe; "five-and-twenty if it is an inch." 
Morland remonstrated, pleaded the authority of road-books, innkeepers, 
and milestones: but his friend disregarded them all; he had a surer test 
of distance. "I know it must be five-and-twenty," said he, "by the time 
we have been doing it." "It is now half after one; we drove out of the 
inn-yard at Tetbury as the town-clock struck eleven; and I defy any man 
in England to make my horse go less than ten miles an hour in harness; 
that makes it exactly twenty-five." 

"You have lost an hour," said Morland: "it was only ten o'clock when we 
came from Tetbury." 

"Ten o'clock! it was eleven, upon my soul! I counted every stroke. This 
brother of yours would persuade me out of my senses, Miss Morland. Do 
but look at my horse: did you ever see an animal so made for speed in 
your life?" (The servant had just mounted the carriage and was driving 
off.) "Such true blood! Three hours and a half, indeed, coming only 
three-and-twenty miles! Look at that creature, and suppose it possible, 
if you can!" 

"He _does_ look very hot, to be sure." 

"Hot! he had not turned a hair till we came to Walcot Church: but look 
at his forehand; look at his loins; only see how he moves: that horse 
_cannot_ go less than ten miles an hour; tie his legs, and he will get 
on. What do you think of my gig, Miss Morland? A neat one, is it not? 
Well hung; town built: I have not had it a month. It was built for a 
Christ Church man, a friend of mine, a very good sort of fellow; he ran 
it a few weeks, till, I believe, it was convenient to have done with it. 

I happened just then to be looking out for some light thing of the kind, 
though I had pretty well determined on a curricle too; but I chanced to 
meet him on Magdalen Bridge, as he was driving into Oxford, last term: 
'Ah, Thorpe,' said he, 'do you happen to want such a little thing as 
this? It is a capital one of the kind, but I am cursed tired of it.' 

'Oh! d—,' said I, 'I am your man; what do you ask?' And how much do 
you think he did, Miss Morland?" 

"I am sure I cannot guess at all." 

"Curricle-hung, you see; seat, trunk, sword-case, splashing-board, 
lamps, silver molding, all, you see, complete; the ironwork as good as 
new, or better. He asked fifty guineas: I closed with him directly, 
threw down the money, and the carriage was mine." 



"And I am sure," said Catherine, "I know so little of such things, that 
I cannot judge whether it was cheap or dear." 

"Neither one nor t'other; I might have got it for less, I dare say; but 
I hate haggling, and poor Freeman wanted cash." 

"That was very good-natured of you," said Catherine, quite pleased. 

"Oh! d— it, when one has the means of doing a kind thing by a friend, 

I hate to be pitiful." 

An inquiry now took place into the intended movements of the young 
ladies; and on finding whither they were going, it was decided that the 
gentlemen should accompany them to Edgar's Buildings, and pay their 
respects to Mrs. Thorpe. James and Isabella led the way; and so well 
satisfied was the latter with her lot, so contentedly was she 
endeavoring to insure a pleasant walk to him who brought the double 
recommendation of being her brother's friend and her friend's brother, 
so pure and uncoquettish were her feelings, that though they overtook 
and passed the two offending young men in Milsom Street, she was so far 
from seeking to attract their notice that she looked back at them only 
three times. 

John Thorpe kept of course with Catherine, and after a few minutes' 
silence renewed the conversation about his gig:—"You will find, 
however, Miss Morland, it would be reckoned a cheap thing by some 
people, for I might have sold it for ten guineas more the next day; 

Jackson of Oriel bid me sixty at once; Morland was with me at the time." 

"Yes," said Morland, who overheard this; "bet you forgot that your horse 
was included." 

"My horse! oh, d— it! I would not sell my horse for a hundred. Are 
you fond of an open carriage, Miss Morland?" 

"Yes, very: I have hardly ever an opportunity of being in one; but I am 
particularly fond of it." 

"I am glad of it: I will drive you out in mine every day." 

"Thank you," said Catherine, in some distress, from a doubt of the 
propriety of accepting such an offer. 

"I will drive you up Lansdown Hill to-morrow." 

"Thank you; but will not your horse want rest?" 

"Rest! he has only come three-and-twenty miles to-day; all nonsense: 



nothing ruins horses so much as rest; nothing knocks them up so soon. 

No, no: I shall exercise mine at the average of four hours every day 
while I am here." 

"Shall you, indeed!" said Catherine, very seriously: "that will be 
forty miles a day." 

"Forty! ay, fifty, for what I care. Well, I will drive you up Lansdown 
to-morrow; mind, I am engaged." 

"How delightful that will be!" cried Isabella, turning round; "my 
dearest Catherine, I quite envy you; but I am afraid, brother, you will 
not have room for a third." 

"A third, indeed! no, no; I did not come to Bath to drive my sisters 
about: that would be a good joke, faith! Morland must take care of you." 

This brought on a dialogue of civilities between the other two; but 
Catherine heard neither the particulars nor the result. Her companion's 
discourse now sunk from its hitherto animated pitch to nothing more than 
a short, decisive sentence of praise or condemnation on the face of 
every women they met; and Catherine, after listening and agreeing as 
long as she could, with all the civility and deference of the youthful 
female mind, fearful of hazarding an opinion of its own in opposition to 
that of a self-assured man, especially where the beauty of her own sex 
is concerned, ventured at length to vary the subject by a question which 
had been long uppermost in her thoughts. It was, "Have you ever read 
'Udolpho,' Mr. Thorpe?" 

"'Udolpho'! O Lord! not I: I never read novels; I have something else to 
do." 

Catherine, humbled and ashamed, was going to apologize for her question; 
but he prevented her by saying, "Novels are all so full of nonsense and 
stuff! there has not been a tolerable decent one come out since 'Tom 
Jones,' except the 'Monk'; I read that t'other day: but as for all the 
others, they are the stupidest things in creation." 

"I think you must like 'Udolpho,' if you were to read it: it is so very 
interesting." 

"Not I, faith! No, if I read any, it shall be Mrs. Radcliffe's; her 
novels are amusing enough: they are worth reading; some fun and nature 
in _them_. 

"'Udolpho' was written by Mrs. Radcliffe," said Catherine, with some 
hesitation, from the fear of mortifying him. 


'No, sure; was it? Ay, I remember, so it was; I was thinking of that 



other stupid book, written by that woman they made such a fuss about; 
she who married the French emigrant." 

"I suppose you mean 'Camilla'?" 

"Yes, that's the book: such unnatural stuff! An old man playing at 
see-saw: I took up the first volume once, and looked it over, but I soon 
found it would not do; indeed, I guessed what sort of stuff it must be 
before I saw it; as soon as I heard she had married an emigrant, I was 
sure I should never be able to get through it." 

"I have never read it." 

"You have no loss, I assure you; it is the horridest nonsense you can 
imagine: there is nothing in the world in it but an old man's playing at 
see-saw and learning Latin; upon my soul, there is not." 

This critique, the justness of which was unfortunately lost on poor 
Catherine, brought them to the door of Mrs. Thorpe's lodgings, and the 
feelings of the discerning and unprejudiced reader of'Camilla' gave way 
to the feelings of the dutiful and affectionate son, as they met Mrs. 

Thorpe, who had descried them from above, in the passage. "Ah, mother, 
how do you do?" said he, giving her a hearty shake of the hand; "where 
did you get that quiz of a hat? it makes you look like an old witch. 

Here is Morland and I come to stay a few days with you; so you must look 
out for a couple of good beds somewhere near." And this address seemed 
to satisfy all the fondest wishes of the mother's heart, for she 
received him with the most delighted and exulting affection. On his two 
younger sisters he then bestowed an equal portion of his fraternal 
tenderness, for he asked each of them how they did, and observed that 
they both looked very ugly. 


MARTIN VAN BUREN INAUGURAL ADDRESS 
MONDAY, MARCH 4, 1837 

Project Gutenberg's U.S. Presidential Inaugural Addresses, by Various, Editor: James Linden 
Fellow-Citizens: 

The practice of all my predecessors imposes on me an obligation I 
cheerfully fulfill—to accompany the first and solemn act of my public 
trust with an avowal of the principles that will guide me in performing 
it and an expression of my feelings on assuming a charge so responsible 
and vast. In imitating their example I tread in the footsteps of 
illustrious men, whose superiors it is our happiness to believe are not 
found on the executive calendar of any country. Among them we recognize 
the earliest and firmest pillars of the Republic—those by whom our 





national independence was first declared, him who above all others 
contributed to establish it on the field of battle, and those whose 
expanded intellect and patriotism constructed, improved, and perfected 
the inestimable institutions under which we live. If such men in 
the position I now occupy felt themselves overwhelmed by a sense 
of gratitude for this the highest of all marks of their country's 
confidence, and by a consciousness of their inability adequately to 
discharge the duties of an office so difficult and exalted, how much 
more must these considerations affect one who can rely on no such 
claims for favor or forbearance! Unlike all who have preceded me, the 
Revolution that gave us existence as one people was achieved at the 
period of my birth; and whilst I contemplate with grateful reverence 
that memorable event, I feel that I belong to a later age and that I 
may not expect my countrymen to weigh my actions with the same kind and 
partial hand. 

So sensibly, fellow-citizens, do these circumstances press themselves 
upon me that I should not dare to enter upon my path of duty did I not 
look for the generous aid of those who will be associated with me in the 
various and coordinate branches of the Government; did I not repose 
with unwavering reliance on the patriotism, the intelligence, and the 
kindness of a people who never yet deserted a public servant honestly 
laboring their cause; and, above all, did I not permit myself humbly 
to hope for the sustaining support of an ever-watchful and beneficent 
Providence. 

To the confidence and consolation derived from these sources it would 
be ungrateful not to add those which spring from our present fortunate 
condition. Though not altogether exempt from embarrassments that 
disturb our tranquillity at home and threaten it abroad, yet in all the 
attributes of a great, happy, and flourishing people we stand without a 
parallel in the world. Abroad we enjoy the respect and, with scarcely an 
exception, the friendship of every nation; at home, while our Government 
quietly but efficiently performs the sole legitimate end of political 
institutions—in doing the greatest good to the greatest number—we 
present an aggregate of human prosperity surely not elsewhere to be 
found. 

How imperious, then, is the obligation imposed upon every citizen, in 
his own sphere of action, whether limited or extended, to exert himself 
in perpetuating a condition of things so singularly happy! All the 
lessons of history and experience must be lost upon us if we are content 
to trust alone to the peculiar advantages we happen to possess. Position 
and climate and the bounteous resources that nature has scattered with 
so liberal a hand—even the diffused intelligence and elevated character 
of our people—will avail us nothing if we fail sacredly to uphold those 
political institutions that were wisely and deliberately formed with 
reference to every circumstance that could preserve or might endanger 
the blessings we enjoy. The thoughtful framers of our Constitution 



legislated for our country as they found it. Looking upon it with the 
eyes of statesmen and patriots, they saw all the sources of rapid and 
wonderful prosperity; but they saw also that various habits, opinions 
and institutions peculiar to the various portions of so vast a region 
were deeply fixed. Distinct sovereignties were in actual existence, 
whose cordial union was essential to the welfare and happiness of 
all. Between many of them there was, at least to some extent, a real 
diversity of interests, liable to be exaggerated through sinister 
designs; they differed in size, in population, in wealth, and in actual 
and prospective resources and power; they varied in the character of 
their industry and staple productions, and [in some] existed domestic 
institutions which, unwisely disturbed, might endanger the harmony of 
the whole. Most carefully were all these circumstances weighed, and the 
foundations of the new Government laid upon principles of reciprocal 
concession and equitable compromise. The jealousies which the smaller 
States might entertain of the power of the rest were allayed by a rule 
of representation confessedly unequal at the time, and designed forever 
to remain so. A natural fear that the broad scope of general legislation 
might bear upon and unwisely control particular interests was 
counteracted by limits strictly drawn around the action of the Federal 
authority, and to the people and the States was left unimpaired their 
sovereign power over the innumerable subjects embraced in the internal 
government of a just republic, excepting such only as necessarily 
appertain to the concerns of the whole confederacy or its intercourse as 
a united community with the other nations of the world. 

This provident forecast has been verified by time. Half a century, 
teeming with extraordinary events, and elsewhere producing astonishing 
results, has passed along, but on our institutions it has left no 
injurious mark. From a small community we have risen to a people 
powerful in numbers and in strength; but with our increase has gone 
hand in hand the progress of just principles. The privileges, civil and 
religious, of the humblest individual are still sacredly protected at 
home, and while the valor and fortitude of our people have removed far 
from us the slightest apprehension of foreign power, they have not yet 
induced us in a single instance to forget what is right. Our commerce 
has been extended to the remotest nations; the value and even nature of 
our productions have been greatly changed; a wide difference has arisen 
in the relative wealth and resources of every portion of our country; 
yet the spirit of mutual regard and of faithful adherence to existing 
compacts has continued to prevail in our councils and never long been 
absent from our conduct. We have learned by experience a fruitful 
lesson—that an implicit and undeviating adherence to the principles 
on which we set out can carry us prosperously onward through all the 
conflicts of circumstances and vicissitudes inseparable from the lapse 
of years. 

The success that has thus attended our great experiment is in itself 
a sufficient cause for gratitude, on account of the happiness it has 



actually conferred and the example it has unanswerably given But to 
me, my fellow-citizens, looking forward to the far-distant future with 
ardent prayers and confiding hopes, this retrospect presents a ground 
for still deeper delight. It impresses on my mind a firm belief that 
the perpetuity of our institutions depends upon ourselves; that if we 
maintain the principles on which they were established they are destined 
to confer their benefits on countless generations yet to come, and that 
America will present to every friend of mankind the cheering proof 
that a popular government, wisely formed, is wanting in no element of 
endurance or strength. Fifty years ago its rapid failure was boldly 
predicted. Latent and uncontrollable causes of dissolution were supposed 
to exist even by the wise and good, and not only did unfriendly or 
speculative theorists anticipate for us the fate of past republics, but 
the fears of many an honest patriot overbalanced his sanguine hopes. 
Look back on these forebodings, not hastily but reluctantly made, and 
see how in every instance they have completely failed. 

An imperfect experience during the struggles of the Revolution was 
supposed to warrant the belief that the people would not bear the 
taxation requisite to discharge an immense public debt already incurred 
and to pay the necessary expenses of the Government. The cost of two 
wars has been paid, not only without a murmur, but with unequaled 
alacrity. No one is now left to doubt that every burden will be 
cheerfully borne that may be necessary to sustain our civil institutions 
or guard our honor or welfare. Indeed, all experience has shown that 
the willingness of the people to contribute to these ends in cases of 
emergency has uniformly outrun the confidence of their representatives. 

In the early stages of the new Government, when all felt the imposing 
influence as they recognized the unequaled services of the first 
President, it was a common sentiment that the great weight of his 
character could alone bind the discordant materials of our Government 
together and save us from the violence of contending factions. Since 
his death nearly forty years are gone. Party exasperation has been often 
carried to its highest point; the virtue and fortitude of the people 
have sometimes been greatly tried; yet our system, purified and enhanced 
in value by all it has encountered, still preserves its spirit of free 
and fearless discussion, blended with unimpaired fraternal feeling. 

The capacity of the people for self-government, and their willingness, 
from a high sense of duty and without those exhibitions of coercive 
power so generally employed in other countries, to submit to all needful 
restraints and exactions of municipal law, have also been favorably 
exemplified in the history of the American States. Occasionally, it is 
true, the ardor of public sentiment, outrunning the regular progress 
of the judicial tribunals or seeking to reach cases not denounced 
as criminal by the existing law, has displayed itself in a manner 
calculated to give pain to the friends of free government and to 
encourage the hopes of those who wish for its overthrow. These 



occurrences, however, have been far less frequent in our country than 
in any other of equal population on the globe, and with the diffusion of 
intelligence it may well be hoped that they will constantly diminish in 
frequency and violence. The generous patriotism and sound common sense 
of the great mass of our fellow-citizens will assuredly in time produce 
this result; for as every assumption of illegal power not only wounds 
the majesty of the law, but furnishes a pretext for abridging the 
liberties of the people, the latter have the most direct and permanent 
interest in preserving the landmarks of social order and maintaining 
on all occasions the inviolability of those constitutional and legal 
provisions which they themselves have made. 

In a supposed unfitness of our institutions for those hostile 
emergencies which no country can always avoid their friends found a 
fruitful source of apprehension, their enemies of hope. While they 
foresaw less promptness of action than in governments differently 
formed, they overlooked the far more important consideration that with 
us war could never be the result of individual or irresponsible will, 
but must be a measure of redress for injuries sustained voluntarily 
resorted to by those who were to bear the necessary sacrifice, who 
would consequently feel an individual interest in the contest, and whose 
energy would be commensurate with the difficulties to be encountered. 
Actual events have proved their error; the last war, far from impairing, 
gave new confidence to our Government, and amid recent apprehensions of 
a similar conflict we saw that the energies of our country would not be 
wanting in ample season to vindicate its rights. We may not possess, as 
we should not desire to poss ess, the extended and ever-ready military 
organization of other nations; we may occasionally suffer in the outset 
for the want of it; but among ourselves all doubt upon this great point 
has ceased, while a salutary experience will prevent a contrary opinion 
from inviting aggression from abroad. 

Certain danger was foretold from the extension of our territory, the 
multiplication of States, and the increase of population. Our system was 
supposed to be adapted only to boundaries comparatively narrow. These 
have been widened beyond conjecture; the members of our Confederacy are 
already doubled, and the numbers of our people are incredibly augmented. 
The alleged causes of danger have long surpassed anticipation, but 
none of the consequences have followed. The power and influence of the 
Republic have arisen to a height obvious to all mankind; respect for its 
authority was not more apparent at its ancient than it is at its present 
limits; new and inexhaustible sources of general prosperity have been 
opened; the effects of distance have been averted by the inventive 
genius of our people, developed and fostered by the spirit of our 
institutions; and the enlarged variety and amount of interests, 
productions, and pursuits have strengthened the chain of mutual 
dependence and formed a circ le of mutual benefits too apparent ever to 
be overlooked. 



In justly balancing the powers of the Federal and State authorities 
difficulties nearly insurmountable arose at the outset and subsequent 
collisions were deemed inevitable. Amid these it was scarcely believed 
possible that a scheme of government so complex in construction could 
remain uninjured. From time to time embarrassments have certainly 
occurred; but how just is the confidence of future safety imparted 
by the knowledge that each in succession has been happily removed! 
Overlooking partial and temporary evils as inseparable from the 
practical operation of all human institutions, and looking only to the 
general result, every patriot has reason to be satisfied. While the 
Federal Government has successfully performed its appropriate functions 
in relation to foreign affairs and concerns evidently national, that of 
every State has remarkably improved in protecting and developing local 
interests and individual welfare; and if the vibrations of authority 
have occasionally tended too much toward one or the other, it is 
unquestionably certain that the ultimate operation of the entire system 
has been to strengthen all the existing institutions and to elevate our 
whole country in prosperity and renown. 

The last, perhaps the greatest, of the prominent sources of discord and 
disaster supposed to lurk in our political condition was the institution 
of domestic slavery. Our forefathers were deeply impressed with the 
delicacy of this subject, and they treated it with a forbearance so 
evidently wise that in spite of every sinister foreboding it never until 
the present period disturbed the tranquillity of our common country. 

Such a result is sufficient evidence of the justice and the patriot ism 
of their course; it is evidence not to be mistaken that an adherence to 
it can prevent all embarrassment from this as well as from every other 
anticipated cause of difficulty or danger. Have not recent events made 
it obvious to the slightest reflection that the least deviation from 
this spirit of forbearance is injurious to every interest, that of 
humanity included? Amidst the violence of excited passions this generous 
and fraternal feeling has been sometimes disregarded; and standing as I 
now do before my countrymen, in this high place of honor and of trust, 

I can not refrain from anxiously invoking my fellow-citizens never to 
be deaf to its dictates. Perceiving before my election the deep interest 
this subject was beginning to excite, I believed it a solemn duty fully 
to make known my sentiments in regard to it, and now, when every 
motive for misrepresentation has passed away, I trust that they will be 
candidly weighed and understood. At least they will be my standard of 
conduct in the path before me. I then declared that if the desire of 
those of my countrymen who were favorable to my election was gratified 
"I must go into the Presidential chair the inflexible and uncompromising 
opponent of every attempt on the part of Congress to abolish slavery in 
the District of Columbia against the wishes of the slaveholding States, 
and also with a determination equally decided to resist the slightest 
interference with it in the States where it exists." I submitted also to 
my fellow-citizens, with fullness and frankness, the reasons which led 
me to this determination. The result authorizes me to believe that they 



have been approved and are confided in by a majority of the people of 
the United States, including those whom they most immediately affect. It 
now only remains to add that no bill conflicting with these views 
can ever receive my constitutional sanction. These opinions have been 
adopted in the firm belief that they are in accordance with the spirit 
that actuated the venerated fathers of the Republic, and that succeeding 
experience has proved them to be humane, patriotic, expedient, 
honorable, and just. If the agitation of this subject was intended to 
reach the stability of our institutions, enough has occurred to show 
that it has signally failed, and that in this as in every other instance 
the apprehensions of the timid and the hopes of the wicked for the 
destruction of our Government are again destined to be disappointed. 

Here and there, indeed, scenes of dangerous excitement have occurred, 
terrifying instances of local violence have been witnessed, and a 
reckless disregard of the consequences of their conduct has exposed 
individuals to popular indignation; but neither masses of the people nor 
sections of the country have been swerved from their devotion to the 
bond of union and the principles it has made sacred. It will be ever 
thus. Such attempts at dangerous agitation may periodically return, 
but with each the object will be better understood. That predominating 
affection for our political system which prevails throughout our 
territorial limits, that calm and enlightened judgment which ultimately 
governs our people as one vast body, will always be at hand to resist 
and control every effort, foreign or domestic, which aims or would lead 
to overthrow our institutions. 

What can be more gratifying than such a retrospect as this? We look back 
on obstacles avoided and dangers overcome, on expectations more than 
realized and prosperity perfectly secured. To the hopes of the hostile, 
the fears of the timi d, and the doubts of the anxious actual experience 
has given the conclusive reply. We have seen time gradually dispel 
every unfavorable foreboding and our Constitution surmount every adverse 
circumstance dreaded at the outset as beyond control. Present excitement 
will at all times magnify present dangers, but true philosophy must 
teach us that none more threatening than the past can remain to be 
overcome; and we ought (for we have just reason) to entertain an abiding 
confidence in the stability of our institutions and an entire conviction 
that if administered in the true form, character, and spirit in which 
they were established they are abundantly adequate to preserve to us and 
our children the rich blessings already derived from them, to make our 
beloved land for a thousand generations that chosen spot where happiness 
springs from a perfect equality of political rights. 

For myself, therefore, I desire to declare that the principle that will 
govern me in the high duty to which my country calls me is a strict 
adherence to the letter and spirit of the Constitution as it was 
designed by those who framed it. Looking back to it as a sacred 
instrument carefully and not easily framed; remembering that it was 
throughout a work of concession and compromise; viewing it as limited to 



national objects; regarding it as leaving to the people and the States 
all power not explicitly parted with, I shall endeavor to preserve, 
protect, and defend it by anxiously referring to its provision for 
direction in every action. To matters of domestic concernment which it 
has intrusted to the Federal Government and to such as rel ate to our 
intercourse with foreign nations I shall zealously devote myself; beyond 
those limits I shall never pass. 

To enter on this occasion into a further or more minute exposition of my 
views on the various questions of domestic policy would be as obtrusive 
as it is probably unexpected. Before the suffrages of my countrymen were 
conferred upon me I submitted to them, with great precision, my opinions 
on all the most prominent of these subjects. Those opinions I shall 
endeavor to carry out with my utmost ability. 

Our course of foreign policy has been so uniform and intelligible as 
to constitute a rule of Executive conduct which leaves little to my 
discretion, unless, indeed, I were willing to ran counter to the lights 
of experience and the know n opinions of my constituents. We sedulously 
cultivate the friendship of all nations as the conditions most 
compatible with our welfare and the principles of our Government. 

We decline alliances as adverse to our peace. We desire commercial 
relations on equal terms, being ever willing to give a fair equivalent 
for advantages received. We endeavor to conduct our intercourse with 
openness and sincerity, promptly avowing our objects and seeking to 
establish that mutual frankness which is as beneficial in the dealings 
of nations as of men. We have no disposition and we disclaim all right 
to meddle in disputes, whether internal or foreign, that may molest 
other countries, regarding them in their actual state as social 
communities, and preserving a strict neutrality in all their 
controversies. Well knowing the tried valor of our people and our 
exhaustless resources, we neither anticipate nor fear any designed 
aggression; and in the consciousness of our own just conduct we feel a 
security that we shall never be called upon to exert our determination 
never to permit an invasion of our rights without punishment or redress. 

In approaching, then, in the presence of my assembled countrymen, to 
make the solemn promise that yet remains, and to pledge myself that I 
will faithfully execute the office I am about to fill, I bring with me 
a settled purpose to main tain the institutions of my country, which I 
trust will atone for the errors I commit. 

In receiving from the people the sacred trust twice confided to my 
illustrious predecessor, and which he has discharged so faithfully and 
so well, I know that I can not expect to perform the arduous task with 
equal ability and success. But united as I have been in his counsels, a 
daily witness of his exclusive and unsurpassed devotion to his country's 
welfare, agreeing with him in sentiments which his countrymen have 
warmly supported, and permitted to partake largely of his confidence, I 



may hope that somewhat of the same cheering approbation will be found 
to attend upon my path. For him I but express with my own the wishes 
of all, that he may yet long live to enjoy the brilliant evening of his 
well-spent life; and for myself, conscious of but one desire, faithfully 
to serve my country, I throw myself without fear on its justice and 
its kindness. Beyond that I only look to the gracious protection of the 
Divine Being whose strengthening support I humbly solicit, and whom 
I fervently pray to look down upon us all. May it be among the 
dispensations of His providence to bless our beloved country with honors 
and with length of days. May her ways be ways of pleasantness and all 
her paths be peace! 


THE BEGINNING OF A "GRAND PASSION" 

by Hector Berlioz, from the Autobiography 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Library Of The World's Best Literature, 
Ancient And Modern, Vol 4 , by Charles Dudley Warner 

I have now come to the grand drama of my life; but I shall not relate 
all its painful details. It is enough to say that an English company 
came over to perform Shakespeare's plays, then entirely unknown in 
France, at the Odeon. I was present at the first performance of 
'Hamlet,' and there, in the part of Ophelia, I saw Miss Smithson, whom I 
married five years afterward. I can only compare the effect produced by 
her wonderful talent, or rather her dramatic genius, on my imagination 
and heart, with the convulsion produced on my mind by the work of the 
great poet whom she interpreted. It is impossible to say more. 

This sudden and unexpected revelation of Shakespeare overwhelmed me. The 
lightning-flash of his genius revealed the whole heaven of art to me, 
illuminating its remotest depths in a single flash. I recognized the 
meaning of real grandeur, real beauty, and real dramatic truth; and I 
also realized the utter absurdity of the ideas circulated by Voltaire in 
France about Shakespeare, and the pitiful pettiness of our old poetic 
school, the offspring of pedagogues and freres ignorantins_. 

But the shock was too great, and it was a long while before I recovered 
from it. I became possessed by an intense, overpowering sense of 
sadness, that in my then sickly, nervous state produced a mental 
condition adequately to describe which would take a great physiologist. 

I could not sleep, I lost my spirits, my favorite studies became 
distasteful to me, and I spent my time wandering aimlessly about Paris 
and its environs. During that long period of suffering, I can only 
recall four occasions on which I slept, and then it was the heavy, 
death-like sleep produced by complete physical exhaustion. These were 
one night when I had thrown myself down on some sheaves in a field near 
Ville-Juif; one day in a meadow in the neighborhood of Sceaux; once on 
the snow on the banks of the frozen Seine, near Neuilly; and lastly, on 





a table in the Cafe du Cardinal at the corner of the Boulevard des 
Italiens and the Rue Richelieu, where I slept for five hours, to the 
terror of the _gargons_, who thought I was dead and were afraid to 
come near me. 

It was on my return from one of these wanderings, in which I must have 
seemed like one seeking his soul, that my eyes fell on Moore's 'Irish 
Melodies,' lying open on my table at the song beginning "When he who 
adores thee." I seized my pen, and then and there wrote the music to 
that heart-rending farewell, which is published at the end of my 
collection of songs, 'Irlande,' under the title of 'Elegie.' This is the 
only occasion on which I have been able to vent any strong feeling in 
music while still under its influence. And I think that I have rarely 
reached such intense truth of musical expression, combined with so much 
realistic power of harmony. 


MUNICH 

from The Project Gutenberg EBook of Sketches, by Benjamin Disraeli 


THE destiny of nations appears to have decreed that a society should 
periodically, though rarely, flourish, characterised by its love of 
the Fine Arts, and its capacity of ideal creation. These occasional and 
brilliant ebullitions of human invention elevate the race of man; they 
purify and chasten the taste of succeeding generations; and posterity 
accepts them as the standard of what is choice, and the model of what is 
excellent. 

Classic Greece and Christian Italy stand out in our universal annals 
as the epochs of the Arts. During the last two centuries, while manners 
have undergone a rapid transition, while physical civilisation has 
advanced in an unprecedented degree, and the application of science to 
social life has diverted the minds of men from other pursuits, the Fine 
Arts have decayed and vanished. 

I wish to call the attention of my countrymen to another great movement 
in the creative mind of Europe; one yet young and little recognised, but 
not inferior, in my opinion, either to that of Athens or of Florence. 

It was on a cloudless day of the autumn of last year, that I found 
myself in a city that seemed almost visibly rising beneath my eye. The 
street in which I stood was of noble dimensions, and lined on each side 
with palaces or buildings evidently devoted to public purposes. Few 
were completely finished: the sculptor was working at the statues 
that adorned their fronts; the painter was still touching the external 
frescoes; and the scaffold of the architect was not in every instance 





withdrawn. Everywhere was the hum of art and artists. The Byzantine 
style of many of these buildings was novel to me in its modern 
adaptation, yet very effective. The delicate detail of ornament 
contrasted admirably with the broad fronts and noble facades which they 
adorned. A church with two very lofty towers of white marble, with their 
fretted cones relieved with cerulean blue, gleamed in the sun; and 
near it was a pile not dissimilar to the ducal palace at Venice, but of 
nobler and more beautiful proportions, with its portal approached by a 
lofty flight of steps, and guarded by the colossal statues of poets and 
philosophers—suitably guarded, for it was the National Library. 

As I advanced, I found myself in squares and circuses, in every instance 
adorned by an obelisk of bronze or the equestrian statue of some royal 
hero: I observed a theatre with a lofty Corinthian portico, and a 
pediment brilliantly painted in fresco with designs appropriate to its 
purpose; an Ionic museum of sculpture, worthy to enshrine the works of 
a Phidias or a Praxiteles; and a palace for the painter, of which I was 
told the first stone had been rightly laid on the birthday of Raffaelle. 

But what struck me most in this city, more than its galleries, temples, 
and palaces, its magnificent buildings, splendid paintings, and 
consummate statues, was the all-pervading presence and all-inspiring 
influence of living and breathing Art. In every street, a school: the 
atelier of the sculptor open, the studio of the painter crowded: devoted 
pupils, aspiring rivals: enthusiasm, emulation, excellence. Here 
the long-lost feudal-art of colouring glass re-discovered; there 
fresco-painting entirely revived, and on the grandest scale; while the 
ardent researches of another man of genius successfully analyses the 
encaustic tenting of Herculaneum, and secures the secret process for the 
triumph of modern Art. I beheld a city such as I had mused over amid the 
crumbling fanes of Pericles, or, aided alike by memory and fancy, had 
conjured up in the palaces and gardens of the Medici. 

Such is Munich, a city which, half a century ago, was the gross and 
corrupt capital of a barbarous and brutal people. Baron Reisbech, who 
visited Bavaria in 1780, describes the Court of Munich as one not at all 
more advanced than those of Lisbon and Madrid. A good-natured prince, 
fond only of show and thinking only of the chase; an idle, dissolute, 
and useless nobility; the nomination to offices depending on women 
and priests; the aristocracy devoted to play, and the remainder of the 
inhabitants immersed in scandalous debauch. 

With these recollections of the past, let us enter the palace of the 
present sovereign. With habits of extreme simplicity, and a personal 
expenditure rigidly economical, the residence of the King of Bavaria, 
when completed, will be the most extensive and the most sumptuous palace 
in the world. But, then, it is not merely the palace of a king: it is 
a temple dedicated to the genius of a nation. The apartments of state, 
painted in fresco on the grandest scale, bold in design, splendid in 
colour, breathe the very Teutonic soul. The subjects are taken from the 



‘Nibelungenlied,’ the Gothic epic, and commemorate all the achievements 
of the heroic Siegfried, and all the adventures of the beautiful 
Chrimhilde. The heart of a German beats as he gazes on the forms and 
scenes of the Teutonic Iliad; as he beholds Haghen the fierce, and 
Dankwart the swift; Volker, the minstrel knight, and the beautiful and 
haughty Brunhilda. But in point of harmonious dimension and august 
beauty, no chamber is perhaps more imposing than the Kaiser Saal, or 
Hall of the Sovereigns. It is, I should think, considerably above one 
hundred feet in length, broad and lofty in exact proportion. Its 
roof is supported on either side by columns of white marble; the 
inter-columniations are filled by colossal statues, of gilded brass, of 
the electors and kings of the country. Seated on his throne, at the end 
of this imperial chamber, Louis of Bavaria is surrounded by the solemn 
majesty of his ancestors. These statues are by Schwanthaler, a sculptor 
who to the severe and classic taste and profound sentiment of his 
master, Thorwaldsen, unites an exuberance of invention which has filled 
Munich with the greatest works since Phidias. Cornelius, Julius Schnorr, 
and Hess are the principal painters who have covered the galleries, 
churches, and palaces of Munich with admirable frescoes. The celebrated 
Klenze is known throughout Europe as the first of living architects, and 
the favourite of his sovereign when that sovereign did not wear a crown; 
but we must not forget the name of Gartner, the architect who has 
revived the Byzantine style of building with such admirable effect. 

But it was in the private apartments of the king that I was peculiarly 
impressed with the supreme genius of Schwanthaler. These chambers, eight 
in number, are painted in encaustic, with subjects from the Greek 
poets, of which Schwanthaler supplied the designs. The ante-chambers are 
devoted to Orpheus and Hesiod, and the ornaments are in the oldest 
Greek style; severely simple; archaic, but not rude; the figures of the 
friezes in outline, and without relief. The saloon of reception, on the 
contrary, is Homeric; and in its colouring, design, and decoration, as 
brilliant, as free, and as flowing as the genius of the great Mseonian. 

The chamber of the throne is entirely adorned with white bas-reliefs, 
raised on a ground of dead gold; the subjects Pindaric; not inferior 
in many instances to the Attic remains, and characterised, at the same 
time, by a singular combination of vigour and grace. Another saloon is 
devoted to /Eschylus, and the library to Sophocles. The gay, wild muse of 
Aristophanes laughs and sings in his Majesty’s dressing-room; while 
the king is lulled to slumber by the Sicilian melodies and the soothing 
landscapes of Theocritus. 

Of these chambers, I should say that they were a perfect creation of 
Art. The rooms themselves are beautifully proportioned; the subjects of 
their decorations are the most interesting in every respect that could 
be selected; and the purity, grace, and invention of the designs, are 
equalled only by their colouring, at the same time the most brilliant 
and harmonious that can be conceived; and the rich fancy of the 
arabesques and other appropriate decorations, which blend with all 



around, and heighten the effect of the whole. Yet they find no mean 
rivals in the private chambers of the queen, decorated in an analogous 
style, but entirely devoted to the poets of her own land. The 
Minnesingers occupy her first apartments, but the brilliant saloon is 
worthy of Wieland, whose Oberon form s it frieze; while the bedchamber 
gleams with the beautiful forms and pensive incidents of Goethe’s 
esoteric pen. Schiller has filled the study with his stirring characters 
and his vigorous incidents. Groups from ‘Wallenstein’ and ‘Wilhelm Tell’ 
form the rich and unrivalled ceiling: while the fight of the dragon and 
the founding of the bell, the innocent Fridolin, the inspired maiden of 
Orleans, breathe in the compartments of the walls. 

When I beheld these refined creations, and recalled the scenes and 
sights of beauty that had moved before me in my morning’s wanderings, 1 
asked myself, how Munich, recently so Boeotian, had become the capital 
of modern Art; and why a country of limited resources, in a brief space, 
and with such facility and completeness, should have achieved those 
results which had so long and utterly eluded the desires of the richest 
and most powerful community in the world? 

ft is the fashion of the present age to underrate the influence of 
individual character. For myself, 1 have ever rejected this consolation 
of mediocrity. I believe that everything that is great has been 
accomplished by great men. ft is not what witnessed at Munich, or know 
of its sovereign, that should make me doubt the truth of my conviction. 
Munich is the creation of its king, and Louis of Bavaria is not only a 
king but a poet. A poet on a throne has realised his dreams. 


TYCHO BRAHE, CHAPTER III 

from The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Martyrs of Science, or, The lives of 
Galileo, Tycho Brahe, and Kepler ; by David Brewster 

Tycho's Labours do honour to his Country—Death of Frederick 
II.—James VI. of Scotland visits Tycho at Uraniburg—Christian IV. 
visits Tycho—The Duke of Brunswick's visit to Tycho—The Danish 
Nobility, jealous of his fame, conspire against him—He is 
compelled to quit Uraniburg—And to abandon his Studies—Cruelty of 
the Minister Walchendorp—Tycho quits Denmark with his Family and 
Instruments—Is hospitably received by Count Rantzau—Who 
introduces him to the Emperor Rudolph—The Emperor invites him to 
Prague—He gives him a Pension of 3000 Crowns—And the Castle of 
Benach as a Residence and an Observatory—Kepler visits Tycho—Who 
obtains for him the Appointment of Mathematician to Rudolph._ 





The love of astronomy which had been so unequivocally exhibited by 
Frederick II. and his Royal Consort, inspired their courtiers with at 
least an outward respect for science; and among the ministers and 
advisers of the King, Tycho reckoned many ardent friends. It was every 
where felt that Denmark had elevated herself among the nations of 
Europe by her liberality to Tycho; and the peaceful glory which he had 
in return conferred upon his country was not of a kind to dissatisfy 
even rival nations. In the conquests of science no widow's or orphan’s 
tears are shed, no captives are dragged from their homes, and no devoted 
victims are yoked to the chariot wheels of the triumphant philosopher. 

The newly acquired domains of knowledge belong, in right of conquest, to 
all nations, and Denmark had now earned the gratitude of Europe by the 
magnitude as well as the success of her contingent. 

An event, however, now occurred which threatened with destruction the 
interests of Danish science. In the beginning of April 1588, Frederick 
II. died in the 54th year of his age, and the 29th of his reign. His 
remains were conveyed to Rothschild, and deposited in the chapel under 
Tycho's care, where a finely executed bust of him was afterwards placed. 
His son and successor, Christian IV., was only in the 11th year of his 
age, and though his temper and disposition were good, yet Tycho had 
reason to be alarmed at the possibility of his discontinuing the 
patronage of astronomy. The taste for science, however, which had 
sprung up in the Danish Court had extended itself no wider than the 
influence of the reigning sovereign. The parasites of royalty saw 
themselves eclipsed in the bright renown which Tycho had acquired, and 
every new visit to Uraniburg by a foreign prince supplied fresh fuel to 
the rancour which had long been smothering in their breasts. The 
accession of a youthful king held out to his enemies an opportunity of 
destroying the influence of Tycho; and though no adverse step was taken, 
yet he had the sagacity to foresee, in "trifles light as air," the 
approaching confirmation of his fears. Hope, however, still cheered him 
amid his labours, but that hope was founded chiefly on the learning and 
character of Nicolas Caasius, the Chancellor of the Kingdom, from whom 
he had experienced the warmest attentions. 

Among the princes who visited Uraniburg, there were none who conducted 
themselves with more condescension and generosity than our own 
sovereign, James VI. In the year 1590, when the Scottish King repaired 
to Denmark to celebrate his marriage with the Princess Anne, the King's 
sister, he paid a visit to Tycho, attended by his councillors and a 
large suite of nobility. During the eight days which he spent at 
Uraniburg, James carried on long discussions with Tycho on various 
subjects, but chiefly on the motion which Copernicus had ascribed to the 
earth. He examined narrowly all the astronomical instruments, and made 
himself acquainted with the principles of their construction and the 
method of using them. He inspected the busts and pictures in the museum, 
and when he perceived the portrait of George Buchanan, his own 
preceptor, he could not refrain from the strongest expressions of 



delight. Upon quitting the hospitable roof of Tycho, James not only 
presented him with a magnificent donation, but afterwards gave him his 
royal license to publish his works in England during seventy years. This 
license was accompanied with the following high eulogium on his 
abilities and learning:—"Nor have I become acquainted with these things 
only from the relation of others, or from a bare inspection of your 
works, but I have seen then before my own eyes, and have heard them with 
my own ears, in your residence at Uraniburg, and have drawn them from 
the various learned and agreeable conversations which I there held with 
you, and which even now affect my mind to such a degree, that it is 
difficult to determine whether I recollect them with greater pleasure or 
admiration; as I now willingly testify, by this license, to present and 
to future generations," &c. 

At the request of Tycho, the King also composed and wrote in his own 
hand some Latin verses, which were more complimentary than classical. 
His Chancellor had also composed some verses of a similar character 
during his visit to Tycho. A short specimen of these will be deemed 
sufficient by the classical reader:— 

"Vidit et obstupuit Rex Huennum Scoticus almam; 

Miratus clari tot monumenta viri." 

In the year 1591, when Christian IV. had reached his 14th year, he 
expressed a desire to pay a visit to Uraniburg. He accordingly set out 
with a large party, consisting of his three principal senators, and 
other councillors and noblemen; and having examined the various 
instruments in the observatories and laboratory, he proposed to Tycho 
various questions on mechanics and mathematics, but particularly on the 
principles of fortification and ship building. Having observed that he 
particularly admired a brass globe, which, by means of internal 
wheelwork, imitated the diurnal motion of the heavens, the rising and 
setting of the sun, and the phases of the moon, Tycho made him a present 
of it, and received in return an elegant gold chain, with his Majesty's 
picture, with an assurance of his unalterable attachment and protection. 

Notwithstanding this assurance, Tycho had already, as we have stated, 
begun to suspect the designs of his enemies; and in a letter addressed 
to the Landgrave of Hesse, early in 1591, he throws out some hints which 
indicated the anxieties that agitated his mind. The Landgrave of Hesse, 
as if he had heard some rumours unfavourable to the prospects of Tycho, 
requested him to write him respecting the state of the Kingdom, and 
concerning his own private affairs. To this letter, which was dated 
early in Lebruary, Tycho replied about the beginning of April. He 
informed the Landgrave that he led a private life in his own island, 
exempt from all official functions, and never willingly taking a part in 
public affairs. He was desirous of leaving the ambition of public 
honours to others, and of devoting himself wholly to the study of 
philosophy and astronomy; and he expressed a hope that if he should be 



involved in the tumults and troubles of life, either by his own destiny 
or by evil counsels, he might be able, by the blessing of God, to 
extricate himself by the force of his mind and the integrity of his 
life. He comforted himself with the idea that every soil was the country 
of a great man, and that wherever he went the blue sky would still be 
over his head;[40] and he distinctly states at the close of his letter, 
that he had thought of transferring his residence to some other place, 
as there were some of the King's councillors who had already begun to 
calumniate his studies, and to grudge him his pension from the treasury. 

[40] Omne solum forti patria, et coelum undique supra est. 

The causes which led to this change of feeling on the part of Christian 
IV.'s advisers have not been explained by the biographers of Tycho. It 
has been stated, in general terms, that he had made many enemies, by the 
keenness of his temper and the severity of his satire; but I have not 
been able to discover any distinct examples of these peculiarities of 
his mind. In an event, indeed, which occurred about this time, he 
slightly resented a piece of marked incivility on the part of Henry 
Julius, Duke of Brunswick, who had married the Princess Eliza of 
Denmark; but it is not likely that so trivial an affair, if it were 
known at court, could have called down upon him the hostility of the 
King's advisers. 

The Duke of Brunswick had, in 1590, paid a visit to Uraniburg, and had 
particularly admired an antique brass statue of Mercury, about a cubit 
long, which Tycho had placed in the roof of the hypocaust or central 
crypt of the Stiem-berg observatory. By means of a concealed mechanism, 
it moved round in a circular orbit. The Duke requested the statue and 
its machinery, which Tycho gave him, on the condition that he should 
obtain a model of it, for the purpose of having another executed by a 
skilful workman. The Duke not only forgot his promise, but paid no 
attention to the letters which were addressed to him. Tycho was justly 
irritated at this unprincely conduct, and ordered this anecdote to be 
inserted in the description of Uraniburg which he was now preparing for 
publication. 

In the year 1592, Tycho lost his distinguished friend and correspondent 
the Prince of Hesse, and astronomy one of its most active and 
intelligent cultivators. His grief on this occasion was deep and 
sincere, and he gave utterance to his feelings in an impassioned elegy, 
in which he recorded the virtues and talents of his friend. Prince 
Maurice, the son and successor of the Landgrave, continued, with the 
assistance of able observers, to keep up the reputation of the 
observatory of Hesse-Cassel; and the observations which were there made 
were afterwards published by Snellius. The extensive and valuable 
correspondence between Tycho and the Landgrave was prepared for 
publication about the beginning of 1593, and contains also the letters 
of Rothman and Rantzau. 



For several years the studies of Tycho had been treated with an 
unwilling toleration by the Danish Court. Many of the nobles envied the 
munificent establishment which he had received from Frederick, and the 
liberal pension which he drew from his treasury. But among his most 
active enemies were some physicians, who envied his reputation as a 
successful and a gratuitous practitioner of the healing art. Numbers of 
invalids flocked to Huen, and diseases, which resisted all other methods 
of cure, are said to have yielded to the panaceal prescription of the 
astrologer. Under the influence of such motives, these individuals 
succeeded in exciting against Tycho the hostility of the court. They 
drew the public attention to the exhausted state of the treasury. They 
maintained that he had possessed too long the estate in Norway, which 
might be given to men who laboured more usefully for the commonwealth; 
and they accused him of allowing the chapel at Rothschild to fall into 
decay. The President of the Council, Christopher Walchendorp, and the 
King's Chancellor, were the most active of the enemies of Tycho; and, 
having poisoned the mind of their sovereign against the most meritorious 
of his subjects, Tycho was deprived of his canonry, his estate in 
Norway, and his pension. 

Being no longer able to bear the expenses of his establishment in Huen, 
and dreading that the feelings which had been excited against him might 
be still further roused, so as to deprive him of the Island of Huen 
itself, he resolved to transfer his instruments to some other 
situation. Notwithstanding this resolution, he remained with his family 
in the island, and continued his observations till the spring of 1597, 
when he took a house in Copenhagen, and removed to it all his smaller 
and more portable instruments, leaving those which were large or fixed 
in the crypts of Stiern-berg. His first plan was to remove every thing 
from Huen as a measure of security; but the public feeling began to turn 
in his favour, and there were many good men in Copenhagen who did not 
scruple to reprobate the conduct of the government. The President of the 
Council, Walchendorp—a name which, while the heavens revolve, will be 
pronounced with horror by astronomers—saw the change of sentiment which 
his injustice had produced, and adopted an artful method of sheltering 
himself from public odium. In consequence of a quarrel with Tycho, the 
recollection of which had rankled in his breast, he dreaded to be the 
prime mover in his persecution. He therefore appointed a committee of 
two persons, one of whom was Thomas Feuchius, to report to the 
government on the nature and utility of the studies of Tycho. These two 
individuals were entirely ignorant of astronomy and the use of 
instruments; and even if they had not, they would have been equally 
subservient to the views of the minister. They reported that the studies 
of Tycho were of no value, and that they were not only useless, but 
noxious. Armed with this report, Walchendorp prohibited Tycho, in the 
King's name, from continuing his chemical experiments; and instigated, 
no doubt, by this wicked minister, an attack was made upon himself, and 
his shepherd or his steward was injured in the affray. Tycho was 



provoked to revenge himself upon his enemies, and the judge was 
commanded not to interfere in the matter. 

Thus persecuted by his enemies, Tycho resolved to remain no longer in an 
ungrateful country. He carried from Huen every thing that was moveable, 
and having packed up his instruments, his crucibles, and his books, he 
hired a ship to convey them to some foreign land. His wife, his five 
sons and four daughters, his male and his female servants, and many of 
his pupils and assistants, among whom were Tengnagel, his future 
son-in-law, and the celebrated Longomontanus, embarked at Copenhagen, 
to seek the hospitality of some better country than their own. 

Freighted with the glory of Denmark, this interesting bark made the best 
of its way across the Baltic, and arrived safely at Rostoch. Here the 
exiled patriarch found many of his early friends, particularly Henry 
Bruce, an able astronomer, to whom he had formerly presented one of his 
brass quadrants. The approach of the plague, however, prevented Tycho 
from making any arrangements for a permanent residence; and, having 
received a warm invitation from Count Henry Rantzau, who lived in 
Holstein at the Castle of Wandesberg, near Hamburg, he went with all his 
family, about the end of 1597, to enjoy the hospitality of his friend. 

Though Tycho derived the highest pleasure from the kindness and 
conversation of Count Rantzau, yet a cloud overshadowed the future, and 
he had yet to seek for a patron and a home. His hopes were fixed on the 
Emperor Rudolph, who was not only fond of science, but who was 
especially addicted to alchemy and astrology, and his friend Rantzau 
promised to have him introduced to the Emperor by proper letters. When 
Tycho learned that Rudolph was particularly fond of mechanical 
instruments and of chemistry, he resolved to complete and to dedicate to 
him his work on the mechanics of astronomy, and to add to it an account 
of his chemical labours. This task he soon performed, and his work 
appeared in 1598 under the title of Tychonis Brahe, Astronomies 
instaurates Mechanica_. Along with this work he transmitted to the 
Emperor a copy of his MS. catalogue of 1000 fixed stars. 

With these proofs of his services to science, and instigated by various 
letters in his favour, the Emperor Rudolph desired his Vice-Chancellor 
to send for Tycho, and to assure him that he would be received according 
to his great merits, and that nothing should be wanting to promote his 
scientific studies. Leaving his wife and daughters at Wandesberg, and 
taking with him his sons and his pupils, Tycho went to Wittemberg; but 
having learned that the plague had broken out at Prague, and that the 
Emperor had gone to Pilsen, he deferred for a while his journey into 
Bohemia. 

Early in the spring of 1599, when the pestilence had ceased at Prague, 
and the Emperor had returned to his capital, Tycho set out for Bohemia. 
On his arrival at Prague, he found a splendid house ready for his 



reception, and a kind message from the Emperor, prohibiting him from 
paying his respects to him till he had recovered from the fatigues of 
his journey. On his presentation to Rudolph, the generous Emperor 
received him with the most distinguished kindness. He announced to him 
that he was to receive an annual pension of 3000 crowns; that an estate 
would as soon as possible be settled upon him and his family and their 
successors; that a town house would be provided for him; and that he 
might have his choice of various castles and houses in the country as 
the site of his observatory and laboratory. The Emperor had also taken 
care to provide every thing that was necessary for Tycho's immediate 
wants; and so overwhelmed was he with such unexpected kindness, that he 
remarked that, as he could not find words to express his gratitude, the 
whole heavens would speak for him, and posterity should know what a 
refuge his great and good Sovereign had been to the Queen of the Arts. 

Among the numerous friends whom Tycho found at Prague, were his 
correspondents Coroducius and Hagecius, and his benefactor Barrovitius, 
the Emperor's secretary. He was congratulated by them all on his 
distinguished reception at court, and was regarded as the AEneas of 
science, who had been driven from his peaceful home, and who had earned 
with him to the Latium of Germany his wife, his children, and his 
household gods. If external circumstances could remove the sorrows of 
the past, Tycho must now have been supremely happy. In his spacious 
mansion, which had belonged to his friend Curtius, he found a position 
for one of his best instruments, and having covered with poetical 
inscriptions the four sides of the pedestal on which it stood, in honour 
of his benefactors, as well as of former astronomers, he resumed with 
diligence his examination of the stars. 

When Rudolph saw the magnificent instruments which Tycho had brought 
along with him, and had acquired some knowledge of their use, he pressed 
him to send to Denmark for the still larger ones which he had left at 
Stiern-berg. In the meantime, he gave him the choice of the castles of 
Brandisium, Lyssa, and Benach as his country residence; and after 
visiting them about the end of May, Tycho gave the preference to Benach, 
which was situated upon a rising ground, and commanded an extensive 
horizon. It contained splendid and commodious buildings, and was almost, 
as he calls it, a small city, situated on the stream Lisor, near its 
confluence with the Albis. It stood a little to the east and north of 
Prague, and was distant from that city only five German miles, or about 
six hours' journey. 

On the 20th of August, the Prefect of Brandisium gave Tycho possession 
of his new residence. His gratitude to his royal patron was copiously 
displayed, not only in a Latin poem written on the occasion, but in 
Latin inscriptions which he placed above the doors of his observatory 
and his laboratory. In order that he might establish an astronomical 
school at Prague, he wrote to Longomontanus, Kepler, Muller, David 
Fabricius, and two students at Wittemberg, who were good calculators, 



requesting them to reside with him at Benach, as his assistants and 
pupils: He at the same time dispatched his destined son-in-law, 

Tengnagel, accompanied by Pascal Muleus, to bring home his wife and 
daughters from Wandesberg, and his instruments from Huen; and he begged 
that Longomontanus would accompany them to Denmark, and return in the 
same carriage with them to Bohemia. 

Kepler arrived at Prague in January 1600, and, after spending three or 
four months at Benach, in carrying on his inquiries and in making 
astronomical observations, he returned to Gratz. Tycho had undertaken to 
obtain for him the appointment of his assistant. It was arranged that 
the Emperor should allow him a hundred florins, on the condition that 
the states of Styria would permit him to retain his salary for two 
years. This scheme, however, failed, and Kepler was about to study 
medicine, and offer him s elf for a professorship of medicine at Tubingen, 
when Tycho undertook to obtain him a permanent appointment from the 
Emperor. Kepler, accordingly, returned in September 1601, and, on the 
recommendation of his friend, he was named imperial mathematician, on 
the condition of assisting Tycho in his observations. 

Tycho had experienced much inconvenience in his residence at Benach, 
from his ignorance of the language and customs of the country, as well 
as from other causes. He was therefore anxious to transfer his 
instruments to Prague; and no sooner were his wishes conveyed to the 
Emperor than he gave him leave to send them to the royal gardens and the 
adjacent buildings. His family and his larger instruments having now 
arrived from Huen, the astronomer with his family and his property were 
safely lodged in the royal edifice. Having found that there was no house 
in Prague more suited for his purposes than that of his late friend 
Curtius, the Emperor purchased it from his widow, and Tycho removed into 
it on the 25th February 1601. 


JOHN MILTON 

(1608-1674) 

from The Project Gutenberg eBook, Great Men and Famous Women, Vol. 7 of 8, 
Edited by Charles Francis Horne 

John Milton was born in London on December 9, 1608. His father, in 
early life, had suffered for conscience sake, having been disinherited 
upon his abjuring the Catholic faith. He pursued the laborious 
profession of a scrivener, and having realized an ample fortune, 
retired into the country to enjoy it. Educated at Oxford, he gave his 
son the best education that the age afforded. At first young Milton 
had the benefit of a private tutor; from him he was removed to St. 

Paul's school; next he proceeded to Christ's College, Cambridge; and 
finally, after several years preparation by extensive reading, he 





pursued a course of continental travel. It is to be observed that his 
tutor, Thomas Young, was a Puritan, and there is reason to believe 
that Puritan politics prevailed among the fellows of his college. 

This must not be forgotten in speculating on Milton's public life, and 
his inexorable hostility to the established government in church and 
state; for it will thus appear probable that he was at no time 
withdrawn from the influence of Puritan connections. 

In 1632, having taken the degree of M.A., Milton finally quitted the 
University, leaving behind him a very brilliant reputation, and a 
general good-will in his own college. His father had now retired from 
London, and lived upon his own estate at Horton, in Buckinghamshire. 

In this rural solitude Milton passed the next five years, resorting to 
London only at rare intervals, for the purchase of books or music. His 
time was chiefly occupied with the study of Greek and Roman, and, no 
doubt, also of Italian literature. But that he was not negligent of 
composition, and that he applied himself with great zeal to the 
culture of his native literature, we have a splendid record in his 
"Comus," which, upon the strongest presumptions, is ascribed to this 
period of his life. In the same neighborhood, and within the same five 
years, it is believed that he produced also the "Arcades," and the 
"Lycidas," together with "L'Allegro," and "II Penseroso." 

In 1637 Milton's mother died, and in the following year he commenced 
his travels. The state of Europe confined his choice of ground to 
France and Italy. The former excited in him but little interest. After 
a short stay at Paris he pursued the direct route to Nice, where he 
embarked for Genoa, and thence proceeded to Pisa, Florence, Rome, and 
Naples. 

Sir Henry Wotton had recommended, as the rule of his conduct, a 
celebrated Italian proverb, inculcating the policy of reserve and 
dissimulation. From a practised diplomatist, this advice was 
characteristic; but it did not suit the frankness of Milton's manners, 
nor the nobleness of his mind. He has himself stated to us his own 
rule of conduct, which was to move no questions of controversy, yet 
not to evade them when pressed upon him by others. Upon this principle 
he acted, not without some offence to his associates, nor wholly 
without danger to himself. But the offence, doubtless, was blended 
with respect; the danger was passed; and he returned home with all his 
purposes fulfilled. He had conversed with Galileo; he had seen 
whatever was most interesting in the monuments of Roman grandeur, or 
the triumphs of Italian art; and he could report with truth that, in 
spite of his religion, everywhere undissembled, he had been honored by 
the attentions of the great, and by the compliments of the learned. 

After fifteen months of absence, Milton found him s elf again in London 
at a crisis of unusual interest. The king was on the eve of his second 



expedition against the Scotch; and we may suppose Milton to have been 
watching the course of events with profound anxiety, not without some 
anticipation of the patriotic labor which awaited him. Meantime he 
occupied himself with the education of his sister's two sons, and soon 
after, by way of obtaining an honorable maintenance, increased the 
number of his pupils. 

In 1641 he conducted his defence of ecclesiastical liberty, in a 
series of attacks upon episcopacy. These are written in a bitter 
spirit of abusive hostility, for which we seek an insufficient apology 
in his exclusive converse with a party which held bishops in 
abhorrence, and in the low personal respectability of a large portion 
of the episcopal bench. 

At Whitsuntide, in the year 1643, having reached his thirty-fifth 
year, he married Mary Powell, a young lady of good extraction in the 
county of Oxford. In 1644 he wrote his "Areopagitica, a speech for the 
liberty of unlicensed printing." This we are to consider in the light 
of an oral pleading, or regular oration, for he tells us expressly 
[Def. 2] that he wrote it "ad justee orationis modum." It is the finest 
specimen extant of generous scorn. And very remarkable it is, that 
Milton, who broke the ground on this great theme, has exhausted the 
arguments which bear upon it. He opened the subject: he closed it. And 
were there no other monument of his patriotism and his genius, for 
this alone he would deserve to be held in perpetual veneration. In the 
following year, 1645, was published the first collection of his early 
poems; with his sanction, undoubtedly, but probably not upon his 
suggestion. The times were too full of anxiety to allow of much 
encouragement to polite literature; at no period were there fewer 
readers of poetry. And for himself in particular, with the exception 
of a few sonnets, it is probable that he composed as little as others 
read, for the next ten years; so great were his political exertions. 

In 1649, soon after King Charles was put to death, the Council of 
State resolved to use the Latin tongue in their international 
concerns, instead of French. The office of Latin Secretary, therefore, 
was created, and bestowed upon Milton. His hours from henceforth must 
have been pretty well occupied by official labors. He was one of the 
most prominent men in his party, a close friend to Cromwell, who 
frequently visited him; and his advice was sought on all questions of 
importance. Yet at this time he undertook a service to the state, more 
invidious, and perhaps more perilous, than any in which his politics 
ever involved him. On the very day of the king's execution, and even 
below the scaffold, had been sold the earliest copies of a work 
admirably fitted to shake the new government, and for the sensation 
which it produced at the time, and the lasting controversy which it 
has engendered, one of the most remarkable known in literary history. 
This was the "Eikon Basilike, or Royal Image," professing to be a 
series of meditations drawn up by the late king, on the leading events 



from the very beginning of the national troubles. Appearing at this 
critical moment, and co-operating with the strong reaction of the 
public mind, already effected in the king's favor by his violent 
death, this book produced an impression absolutely unparalleled in any 
age. Fifty thousand copies, it is asserted, were sold within one year; 
and a posthumous power was thus given to the king's name by one 
little book, which exceeded, in alarm to his enemies, all that his 
armies could accomplish in his lifetime. No remedy could meet the evil 
in degree. As the only one that seemed fitted to it in kind, Milton 
drew up a running commentary upon each separate head of the original; 
and as that had been entitled the king's image, he gave to his own the 
title of "Eikonoclastes, or Image-breaker," "the famous surname of 
many Greek emperors, who broke all superstitious images in pieces." 

This work was drawn up with the usual polemic ability of Milton; but 
by its very plan and purpose it threw upon him difficulties which no 
ability could meet. It had that inevitable disadvantage which belongs 
to all ministerial and secondary works: the order and choice of topics 
being all determined by the "Eikon," Milton, for the first time, wore 
an air of constraint and servility, following a leader and obeying his 
motions, as an engraver is controlled by the designer, or a translator 
by the original. It is plain, from the pains he took to exonerate 
himself from such a reproach, that he felt his task to be an invidious 
one. The majesty of grief, expressing itself with Christian meekness, 
and appealing as it were, from the grave to the consciences of men, 
could not be violated without a recoil of angry feeling, ruinous to 
the effect of any logic or rhetoric the most persuasive. The 
affliction of a great prince, his solitude, his rigorous imprisonment, 
his constancy to some purposes which were not selfish, his dignity of 
demeanor in the midst of his heavy trials, and his truly Christian 
fortitude in his final sufferings—these formed a rhetoric which made 
its way to all hearts. Against such influences the eloquence of Greece 
would have been vain. The nation was spellbound; and a majority of its 
population neither could nor would be disenchanted. 

Milton was ere long called to plead the same great cause of liberty 
upon an ampler stage, and before a more equitable audience; to plead 
not on behalf of his party against the Presbyterians and Royalists, 
but on behalf of his country against the insults of a hired Frenchman, 
and at the bar of the whole Christian world. Charles II. had resolved 
to state his father's case to all Europe. This was natural, for very 
few people on the continent knew what cause had brought his father to 
the block, or why he himself was a vagrant exile from his throne. For 
his advocate he selected Claudius Salmasius, and that was most 
injudicious. Salmasius betrayed in his work entire ignorance of 
everything, whether historical or constitutional, which belonged to 
the case. 


Having such an antagonist, inferior to him in all possible 



qualifications, whether of nature, of art, of situation, it may be 
supposed that Milton’s triumph was absolute. He was now thoroughly 
indemnified for the poor success of his "Eikonoclastes." In that 
instance he had the mortification of knowing that all England read and 
wept over the king's book, while his own reply was scarcely heard of. 

But here the tables were turned; the very friends of Salmasius 
complained that while his defence was rarely inquired after, the 
answer to it, "Defensio pro Populo Anglicano," was the subject of 
conversation from one end of Europe to the other. It was burned 
publicly at Paris and Toulouse; and, by way of special annoyance to 
Salmasius, who lived in Holland, was translated into Dutch. 

In 1651 Milton's first wife died, after she had given him three 
daughters. In that year he had already lost the use of one eye, and 
was warned by the physicians that if he persisted in his task of 
replying to Salmasius he would probably lose the other. The warning 
was soon accomplished, according to the common account, in 1654; but 
upon collating his letter to Phalaris the Athenian, with his own 
pathetic statement in the "Defensio Secunda," we are disposed to date 
it from 1652. In 1655 he resigned his office of secretary, in which he 
had latterly been obliged to use an assistant. 

Some time before this period he had married his second wife, Catherine 
Woodcock, to whom it is supposed that he was very tenderly attached. 

In 1657 she died in child-birth, together with her child, an event 
which he has recorded in a very beautiful sonnet. This loss, added to 
his blindness, must have made his home, for some years, desolate and 
comfortless. Distress, indeed, was now gathering rapidly upon him. The 
death of Cromwell, in the following year, and the imbecile character 
of his eldest son, held out an invitation to the aspiring intriguers 
of the day, which they were not slow to improve. It soon became too 
evident to Milton's discernment that all things were hurrying forward 
to restoration of the ejected family. Sensible of the risk, therefore, 
and without much hope, but obeying the summons of his conscience, he 
wrote a short tract on the ready and easy way to establish a free 
commonwealth, concluding with these noble words: "Thus much I should 
perhaps have said, though I were sure I should have spoken only to 
trees and stones, and had none to cry to, but with the Prophet, Oh 
earth! earth! earth! to tell the very soil itself what her perverse 
inhabitants are deaf to. Nay, though what I have spoken should happen 
[which Thou suffer not, who didst create free, nor Thou next who didst 
redeem us from being servants of men] to be the last words of our 
expiring liberty." 

What he feared was soon realized. In the spring of 1660 the 
Restoration was accomplished amid the tumultuous rejoicings of the 
people. It was certain that the vengeance of government would lose no 
time in marking its victims; and some of them in anticipation had 
already fled. Milton wisely withdrew from the first fury of the 



persecution which now descended on his party. He secreted himself in 
London, and when he returned to the public eye in the winter, found 
himself no farther punished than by a general disqualification for the 
public service, and the disgrace of a public burning inflicted on his 
"Eikonoclastes," and his "Defensio pro Populo Anglicano." 

Apparently it was not long after this time that he married his third 
wife, Elizabeth Minshul, a lady of good family in Cheshire. In what 
year he began the composition of his "Paradise Lost" is not certainly 
known; some have supposed in 1658. There is better ground for fixing 
the period of its close. During the plague of 1665 he retired to 
Chalfont, and at that time Elwood, the Quaker, read the poem in a 
finished state. The general interruption of business in London, 
occasioned by the plague, and prolonged by the great fire in 1666, 
explain why the publication was delayed for nearly two years. The 
contract with the publisher is dated April 26, 1667, and in the course 
of that year the "Paradise Lost" was published. Originally it was 
printed in ten books; in the second and subsequent editions, the 
seventh and tenth books were each divided into two. Milton received 
only £5 in the first instance on the publication of the book. His 
farther profits were regulated by the sale of the first three 
editions. Each was to consist of fifteen hundred copies, and on the 
second and third, respectively, reaching a sale of thirteen hundred, 
he was to receive a farther sum of £5 for each, making a total of £15. 
The receipt for the second sum of £5 is dated April 26, 1669. 

In 1670 Milton published his "History of Britain," from the fabulous 
period of the Norman Conquest. And in the same year he published in 
one volume "Paradise Regained" and "Samson Agonistes." It has been 
currently asserted that Milton preferred the "Paradise Regained" to 
"Paradise Lost." This is not true; but he may have been justly 
offended by the false principles on which some of his friends 
maintained a reasonable opinion. The "Paradise Regained" is inferior 
by the necessity of its subject and design. In the "Paradise Lost" 
Milton had a field properly adapted to a poet's purposes; a few hints 
in Scripture were expanded. Nothing was altered, nothing absolutely 
added; but that which was told in the Scriptures in sum, or in its 
last results, was developed into its whole succession of parts. Thus, 
for instance, "There was war in heaven," furnished the matter for a 
whole book. Now for the latter poem, which part of our Saviour's life 
was it best to select as that in which paradise was regained? He might 
have taken the crucifixion, and here he had a much wider field than in 
the temptation; but then he was subject to this dilemma: if he 
modified, or in any way altered, the full details of the four 
evangelists, he shocked the religious sense of all Christians; yet, 
the purposes of a poet would often require that he should so modify 
them. With a fine sense of this difficulty, he chose the narrow basis 
of the temptation in the wilderness, because there the whole had been 
wrapped up in the Scriptures in a few brief abstractions. Thus "he 



showed him all the kingdoms of the earth," is expanded, without 
offence to the nicest religious scruple, into that matchless 
succession of pictures, which bring before us the learned glories of 
Athens, Rome in her civil grandeur, and the barbaric splendor of 
Parthia. The actors being only two, the action of "Paradise Regained" 
is unavoidably limited. But in respect of composition, it is, perhaps, 
more elaborately finished than "Paradise Lost." 

His subsequent works are not important enough to merit a separate 
notice. His end was now approaching. In the summer of 1674 he was 
still cheerful, and in the possession of his intellectual faculties. 

But the vigor of his bodily constitution had been silently giving way, 
through a long course of years, to the ravages of gout. It was at 
length thoroughly undermined; and about November 10, 1674, he died 
with tranquillity so profound that his attendants were unable to 
determine the exact moment of his decease. He was buried, with unusual 
marks of honor, in the chancel of St. Giles at Cripplegate. 


JOHN BUNYAN 

By John Greenleaf Whittier 
(1628-1688) 

The Project Gutenberg eBook, Great Men and Famous Women, Vol. 7 of 8, 
Edited by Charles F. (Charles Francis) Home 


"Wouldst see 

A man i' the clouds, and hear him speak to thee?" 

Who has not read "Pilgrim's Progress?" Who has not, in childhood, 
followed the wandering Christian on his way to the Celestial City? Who 
has not laid at night his young head on the pillow, to paint on the 
walls of darkness pictures of the Wicket Gate and the Archers, the 
Hill of Difficulty, the Fions and Giants, Doubting Castle and Vanity 
Fair, the sunny Delectable Mountains and the Shepherds, the Black 
River and the wonderful glory beyond it; and at last fallen asleep, to 
dream over the strange story, to hear the sweet welcomings of the 
sisters at the House Beautiful, and the song of birds from the window 
of that "upper chamber which opened toward the sunrising?" And who, 
looking back to the green spots in his childish experiences, does not 
bless the good Tinker of Elstow? 

And who, that has reperused the story of the Pilgrim at a maturer age, 
and felt the plummet of its truth sounding in the deep places of the 
soul, has not reason to bless the author for some timely warning or 
grateful encouragement? Where is the scholar, the poet, the man of 
taste and feeling who does not with Cowper, 





"Even in transitory life's late day, 

Revere the man whose Pilgrim marks the road 
And guides the Progress of the soul to God!" 

We have just been reading, with no slight degree of interest, that 
simple but wonderful piece of autobiography entitled "Grace Abounding 
to the Chief of Sinners," from the pen of the author of "Pilgrim's 
Progress." It is the record of a journey more terrible than that of 
the ideal Pilgrim; "truth stranger than fiction;" the painful upward 
struggling of a spirit from the blackness of despair and blasphemy, 
into the high, pure air of Hope and Faith. More earnest words were 
never written. It is the entire unveiling of a human heart, the 
tearing off of the fig-leaf covering of its sin. The voice which 
speaks to us from these old pages seems not so much that of a denizen 
of the world in which we live, as of a soul at the last solemn 
confessional. Shorn of all ornament, simple and direct as the 
contrition and prayer of childhood, when for the first time the 
Spectre of Sin stands by its bedside, the style is that of a man dead 
to self gratification, careless of the world's opinion, and only 
desirous to convey to others, in all truthfulness and sincerity, the 
lesson of his inward trials, temptations, sins, weaknesses, and 
dangers; and to give glory to Him who had mercifully led him through 
all, and enabled him, like his own Pilgrim, to leave behind the Valley 
of the Shallow of Death, the snares of the Enchanted Ground, and the 
terrors of Doubting Castle, and to reach the land of Beulah, where the 
air was sweet and pleasant, and the birds sang and the flowers sprang 
up around him, and the Shining Ones walked in the brightness of the 
not distant heaven. In the introductory pages he says: "I could have 
dipped into a style higher than this in which I have discoursed, and 
could have adorned all things more than here I have seemed to do; but 
I dared not. God did not play in tempting me; neither did I play when 
I sunk, as it were, into a bottomless pit, when the pangs of hell took 
hold on me; wherefore, I may not play in relating of them, but be 
plain and simple, and lay down the thing as it was." 

This book, as well as "Pilgrim's Progress," was written in Bedford 
prison, and was designed especially for the comfort and edification of 
his "children, whom God had counted him worthy to beget in faith by 
his ministry." In his introduction he tells them, that, although taken 
from them and tied up, "sticking, as it were, between the teeth of the 
lions of the wilderness," he once again, as before, from the top of 
Shemer and Hermon, so now, from the lion's den and the mountain of 
leopards, would look after them with fatherly care and desires for 
their everlasting welfare. "If," said he, "you have sinned against 
light; if you are tempted to blaspheme; if you are drowned in despair; 
if you think God fights against you, or if heaven is hidden from your 
eyes, remember it was so with your father. But out of all the Lord 
delivered me." 



He gives no dates; he affords scarcely a clew to his localities; of 
the man, as he worked and ate and drank and lodged, of his neighbors 
and contemporaries, of all he saw and heard of the world about him, we 
have only an occasional glimpse, here and there, in his narrative. It 
is the story of his inward life only that he relates. What had time 
and place to do with one who trembled always with the awful 
consciousness of an immortal nature, and about whom fell alternately 
the shadows of hell and the splendors of heaven? We gather, indeed, 
from his record that he was not an idle on-looker in the time of 
England's great struggle for freedom, but a soldier of the Parliament 
in his young years, among the praying sworders and psalm-singing 
pikemen, the Greathearts and Holdfasts whom he has immortalized in his 
allegory; but the only allusion which he makes to this portion of his 
experience is by way of illustration of the goodness of God in 
preserving him on occasions of peril. 

He was born at Elstow, in Bedfordshire, in 1628; and, to use his own 
words, his "father's house was of that rank which is the meanest and 
most despised of all the families of the land." His father was a 
tinker, and the son followed the same calling, which necessarily 
brought him into association with the lowest and most depraved classes 
of English society. The estimation in which the tinker and his 
occupation were held in the seventeenth century, may be learned from 
the quaint and humorous description of Sir Thomas Overbury. "The 
tinker," saith he, "is a movable, for he hath no abiding in one place; 
he seems to be devout, for his life is a continual pilgrimage, and 
sometimes, in humility, goes bare-foot, therein making necessity a 
virtue; he is a gallant, for he carries all his wealth upon his back; 
or a philosopher, for he bears all his substance with him. He is 
always furnished with a song, to which his hammer, keeping tune, 
proves that he was the first founder of the kettle drum; where the 
best ale is, there stands his music most upon crotchets. The companion 
of his travel is some foul, sunburnt quean, that, since the terrible 
statute, has recanted gypsyism, and is turned pedlaress. So marches he 
all over England, with his bag and baggage; his conversation is 
irreprovable, for he is always mending. He observes truly the 
statutes, and therefore had rather steal than beg. He is so strong an 
enemy of idleness, that in mending one hole he would rather make three 
than want work; and when he hath done, he throws the wallet of his 
faults behind him. His tongue is very voluble, which, with canting, 
proves him a linguist. He is entertained in every place, yet enters no 
farther than the door, to avoid suspicion. To conclude, if he escape 
Tyburn and Banbury, he dies a beggar." 

Truly, but a poor beginning for a pious life was the youth of John 
Bunyan. As might have been expected, he was a wild, reckless, swearing 
boy, as his father doubtless was before him. "It was my delight," says 
he, "to be taken captive by the devil. I had few equals, both for 



cursing and swearing, lying and blaspheming." Yet, in his ignorance 
and darkness, his powerful imagination early lent terror to the 
reproaches of conscience. He was scared, even in childhood, with 
dreams of hell and apparitions of devils. Troubled with fears of 
eternal fire and the malignant demons who fed it in the regions of 
despair, he says that he often wished either that there was no hell, 
or that he had been born a devil himself, that he might be a tormentor 
rather than one of the tormented. 

At an early age he appears to have married. His wife was as poor as 
himself, for he tells us that they had not so much as a dish or spoon 
between them; but she brought with her two books on religious 
subjects, the reading of which seems to have had no slight degree of 
influence on his mind. He went to church regularly, adored the priest 
and all things pertaining to his office, being, as he says, "overrun 
with superstition." On one occasion a sermon was preached against the 
breach of the Sabbath by sports or labor, which struck him at the 
moment as especially designed for himself; but by the time he had 
finished his dinner he was prepared to "shake it out of his mind, and 
return to his sports and gaming." 

One day, while standing in the street, cursing and blaspheming, he met 
with a reproof which startled him. The woman of the house in front of 
which the wicked young tinker was standing, herself, as he remarks, "a 
very loose, ungodly wretch," protested that his horrible profanity 
made her tremble; that he was the ungodliest fellow for swearing she 
had ever heard, and able to spoil all the youth of the town who came 
in his company. Struck by this wholly unexpected rebuke, he at once 
abandoned the practice of swearing; although previously he tells us 
that "he had never known how to speak, unless he put an oath before 
and another behind." 

His account of his entering upon the solemn duties of a preacher of 
the gospel is at once curious and instructive. He deals honestly with 
himself, exposing all his various moods, weaknesses, doubts, and 
temptations. "I preached," he Says, "what I felt; for the terrors of 
the law and the guilt of transgression lay heavy on my conscience. I 
have been as one sent to them from the dead. I went, myself in chains, 
to preach to them in chains, and carried that fire in my conscience 
which I persuaded them to beware of." At times, when he stood up to 
preach, blasphemies and evil doubts rushed into his mind, and he felt 
a strong desire to utter them aloud to his congregation; and at other 
seasons, when he was about to apply to the sinner some searching and 
fearful text of scripture, he was tempted to withhold it, on the 
ground that it condemned himself also; but, withstanding the 
suggestion of the tempter, to use his own simile, he bowed himself, 
like Samson, to condemn sin wherever he found it, though he brought 
guilt and condemnation upon himself thereby, choosing rather to die 
with the Philistines than to deny the truth. 



Foreseeing the consequences of exposing himself to the operation of 
the penal laws by holding conventicles and preaching, he was deeply 
afflicted at the thought of the suffering and destitution to which his 
wife and children might be exposed by his death or imprisonment. 

Nothing can be more touching than his simple and earnest words on this 
point. They show how warm and deep were his human affections, and what 
a tender and loving heart he laid as a sacrifice on the altar of duty. 

"I found myself a man compassed with infirmities; the parting with my 
wife and poor children hath often been to me in this place as the 
pulling the flesh from the bones; and also it brought to my mind the 
many hardships, miseries, and wants, that my poor family was like to 
meet with, should I be taken from them, especially my poor blind 
child, who lay nearer my heart than all beside. Oh, the thoughts of 
the hardships I thought my poor blind one might go under would break 
my heart to pieces. Poor child! thought I, what sorrow art thou like 
to have for thy portion in this world! thou must be beaten, must beg, 
suffer hunger, cold, nakedness, and a thousand calamities, though I 
cannot now endure the wind should blow upon thee. But yet, thought I, 

I must venture you all with God, though it goeth to the quick to leave 
you. Oh! I saw I was as a man who was pulling down his house upon the 
heads of his wife and children; yet I thought on those 'two milch kine 
that were to carry the ark of God into another country, and to leave 
their calves behind them." 

"But that which helped me in this temptation was divers 
considerations: the first was, the consideration of those two 
Scriptures, 'Leave thy fatherless children, I will preserve them 
alive; and let thy widows trust in me;' and again, 'The Lord said, 

Verily it shall go well with thy remnant; verily I will cause the 
enemy to entreat them well in the time of evil.'" 

He was arrested in 1660, charged with "devilishly and perniciously 
abstaining from church," and of being "a common upholder of 
conventicles." At the Quarter Sessions, where his trial seems to have 
been conducted somewhat like that of Faithful at Vanity Fair, he was 
sentenced to perpetual banishment. This sentence, however, was never 
executed, but he was remanded to Bedford jail, where he lay a prisoner 
for twelve years. 

Here, shut out from the world, with no other books than the Bible and 
Fox's "Martyrs," he penned that great work which has attained a wider 
and more stable popularity than any other book in the English tongue. 

It is alike the favorite of the nursery and the study. Many 
experienced Christians hold it only second to the Bible; the infidel 
himself would not willingly let it die. Men of all sects read it with 
delight, as in the main a truthful representation of the Christian 
pilgrimage, without indeed assenting to all the doctrines which the 



author puts in the mouth of his fighting sermonizer, Greatheart, or 
which may be deduced from some other portions of his allegory. A 
recollection of his fearful sufferings, from misapprehension of a 
single text in the Scriptures, relative to the question of election, 
we may suppose gave a milder tone to the theology of his Pilgrim than 
was altogether consistent with the Calvinism of the seventeenth 
century. "Religion," says Macaulay, "has scarcely ever worn a form so 
calm and soothing as in Bunyan's allegory." In composing it, he seems 
never to have altogether lost sight of the fact, that, in his 
life-and-death struggle with Satan for the blessed promise recorded by 
the Apostle of Love, the adversary was generally found on the Genevan 
side of the argument. 

Little did the short-sighted persecutors of Bunyan dream, when they 
closed upon him the door of Bedford jail, that God would overrule 
their poor spite and envy to His own glory and the world-wide renown 
of their victim. In the solitude of his prison, the ideal forms of 
beauty and sublimity which had long flitted before him vaguely, like 
the vision of the Temanite, took shape and coloring; and he was 
endowed with power to reduce them to order, and arrange them in 
harmonious groupings. His powerful imagination, no longer 
self-tormenting, but under the direction of reason and grace, expanded 
his narrow cell into a vast theatre, lighted up for the display of its 
wonders. 

Few who read Bunyan nowadays think of him as one of the brave old 
English confessors, whose steady and firm endurance of persecution 
baffled, and in the end overcame, the tyranny of the Established 
Church in the reign of Charles II. What Milton and Penn and Locke 
wrote in defence of liberty, Bunyan lived out and acted. He made no 
concessions to worldly rank. Dissolute lords and proud bishops he 
counted less than the humblest and poorest of his disciples at 
Bedford. When first arrested and thrown into prison, he supposed he 
should be called to suffer death for his faithful testimony to the 
truth; and his great fear was, that he should not meet his fate with 
the requisite firmness, and so dishonor the cause of his Master. And 
when dark clouds came over him, and he sought in vain for a sufficient 
evidence that in the event of his death it would be well with him, he 
girded up his soul with the reflection that, as he suffered for the 
word and way of God, he was engaged not to shrink one hair's breadth 
from it. "I will leap," he says, "off the ladder blindfold into 
eternity, sink or swim, come heaven, come hell. Lord Jesus, if thou 
wilt catch me, do; if not, I will venture in thy name!" 

The English revolution of the seventeenth century, while it humbled 
the false and oppressive aristocracy of rank and title, was prodigal 
in the development of the real nobility of the mind and heart. Its 
history is bright with the footprints of men whose very names still 
stir the hearts of freemen, the world over, like a trumpet peal. Say 



what we may of its fanaticism, laugh as we may at its extravagant 
enjoyment of newly-acquired religious and civil liberty, who shall now 
venture to deny that it was the golden age of England? Who that 
regards freedom above slavery, will now sympathize with the outcry and 
lamentation of those interested in the continuance of the old order of 
things, against the prevalence of sects and schism, but who at the 
same time, as Milton shrewdly intimates, dreaded more the rending of 
their pontifical sleeves than the rending of the Church? Who shall now 
sneer at Puritanism, with the "Defence of Unlicensed Printing" before 
him? Who scoff at Quakerism over the "Journal" of George Fox? Who 
shall join with debauched lordlings and fat-witted prelates in 
ridicule of Anabaptist levellers and dippers, after rising from the 
perusal of "Pilgrim's Progress?" "There were giants in those days." 

And foremost amid that band of liberty-loving and God-fearing men, 

"The slandered Calvinists of Charles's time, 

Who fought, and won it, Freedom's holy fight," 

stands the subject of our sketch, the "Tinker of Elstow." Of his high 
merit as an author there is no longer any question. The Edinburgh 
Review_ expressed the common sentiment of the literary world, when it 
declared that the two great creative minds of the seventeenth century 
were those which produced "Paradise Lost" and the "Pilgrim's 
Progress." 


HENRI-MATISSE 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Modern Painting, Its Tendency and Meaning, by 
Willard Huntington Wright 

While the bitter struggle against the narrow dictates of a retrospective 
and so-called classic academy was in progress, and before the older 
scholastic forces had finally been put to rout, the Impressionists 
calmly arrogated to themselves the authority of their dumbfounded 
predecessors. Their pictures, because more restricted and not based on 
the fundamentals of art, soon became as familiar and commonplace as the 
paintings of Gerome, Cabanel and Bouguereau, and in becoming familiar 
settled into the groove of a new academism as immobile and 
self-satisfied as the old. The Neo-Impressionists were the first to 
react against them, and later Gauguin and his fellow synthesists openly 
declared war. Cezanne at that time was little known and less understood. 

Living apart and alone, he was counted out of the main struggle. The 
decadents of the movement, Degas and his circle, continued their 
popularising process: their eyes were so fixedly turned inward that they 
saw little of what was going on about them. Gauguin, putting aside 
imitation of nature for interpretation, began the great movement which 
was to culminate in the most extreme reaction against 





Impressionism—Cubism. And Matisse who, arousing public interest in the 
new, is responsible for the popular Cezanne discussions of today, was 
the next man to carry on Gauguin’s work of pigeon-holing Monet and his 
followers. But whereas the Impressionists had completely forgotten the 
classics, Gauguin wished to recommence the entire cycle by reverting to 
the forefathers of those very classics. He also had his decadent 
followers, but there was no one to continue his methods and inspiration. 

If it is difficult to perceive an analogy between him and a painter like 
Jacopo dei Barbari, compare the works of these men with a later drawing 
by Matisse. The similarity of the first two, by being contrasted with 
the latter, will at once become apparent. Gauguin clung close to the 
drawing of the primitive Christians; and the classic seed within him, 
though it never flowered, was never dead. 

While the form in Matisse at times has all the suavity of contour of a 
Liombruno or a Romanelli, there is a more purely sensitive reason for it 
than in the well-taught decadents of the later Renaissance. In the 
classes of Bouguereau and Carriere at the Beaux-Arts he had seen to what 
an impasse a too great love of antiquity would lead. Furthermore, with 
his many copies in the Louvre, by command of the state, he began 
gradually to realise that the classics had become a fetich, and that the 
only salvation for a painter was to seek a different and less-known 
inspiration. This course was not so difficult as it had once been, for 
the younger men had already liberated themselves from popular mandates. 
The freedom of the artist was now an assured thing, and while the 
public still scoffed and offered suggestions, it no longer felt that a 
man’s expression was its personal concern. To be sure, popular rage 
against things which appeared incomprehensible was still evident, but it 
was the impotent rage which sneers because it can no longer strike. The 
Salon des Artistes Independants_ was in full swing, and the new artists 
who had ideas rather than tricks and who were intent on discovering new 
fields through devious experimentation, found therein a refuge where 
they could expose as conspicuously as could the academicians. In this 
healthful _Salon_ Matisse has exhibited regularly up to a few years ago, 
and it was here and in the Salon d’ Automne_—another exhibition which at 
first was animated by high ideals but which has lately fallen into the 
hands of cliques and picture merchants—that his fame took birth. 

With Matisse’s advent we behold the paradox of an artist who is in full 
reaction against the Impressionistic and classic doctrines and who at 
the same time reveals a certain composition and makes colour of 
paramount interest. The Matisse of exotic inspiration came from the 
studio of Gustave Moreau who, by his intelligent toleration of the 
virile enthusiasms of his pupils, facilitated the way toward complete 
self-expression. There are Matisse drawings extant which are impeccable 
from the academic standpoint—drawings in which is found all the cold 
“right drawing” of the school. There are paintings in the 
Neo-Impressionistic manner, except that they display a sensitive use of 
harmonious colours, which should have shown Signac and Cross the error 



of their rigid science. Also there are still-ives which recall Chardin, 
one of Matisse’s great admirations; and at least one study of a head, 
done in Colorossi’s old academy on the Rue de la Grande Chaumiere, in 
which a love of Cezanne’s form and colour mingles with a respect for 
Manet’s method of applying paint. 

Gauguin too served as a provenance for the later colour vision of 
Matisse. Indeed it is as much from Gauguin as from Cezanne that he 
stems. The broad planes of rich tones and the decorative employment of 
form in the former had as great an influence in Matisse’s art as did the 
perfect displacement of spaces in the canvases of the Provencal master. 
Gauguin, while still leaning to the classic, desired a fresher impetus. 

He therefore sought distortion in exotic inspiration; but the man who 
was led to distortion through a pure love of unfamiliar form and to whom 
Matisse owes the deciding influence toward a new body, was the Spaniard 
Goya. The deformed, the grotesque and the monstrous were with Goya a 
passion. In his Caprichos it is easily seen that he, too, was tired of 
the established formulas regarding the human body, and strove to vary 
and enrich it. By emphasising a characteristic trait, by shifting a 
certain form, by exaggerating a certain proportion, he sought to obtain, 
as did Matisse, the complete expression of what he felt to be essential 
in his model. The deformations in Gauguin came as a result of an outline 
which after the first drawing was left unchanged for the sake of its 
naif effect. But in Goya and Matisse the deformations are the result of 
a highly developed plastic sense which glories in new and unusual forms. 
With them the human body is treated as the means through which an idea 
is expressed—an idea of form, not of literature. Compare, for instance, 
the drawing called Deux Tah'itiens, one of Gauguin’s best works, with 
Matisse’s Baigneuses, a canvas of three nudes one of which is playing 
with a turtle. In the former the proportions are distorted as much as in 
the latter, but these proportions are flat and are an end in themselves. 

They have no intellectual destiny. In the Matisse picture the 
exaggerations grow out of a desire to express more fully the form which 
the artist has felt to be important and characteristic. In the seated 
woman the torso and neck constitute a personal and original vision, and 
the crouching woman’s back has as much solidity as the Venus Accroupie 
of the Louvre. 

Matisse’s simplified vision of form came, as did all synthetic modern 
art, from Ingres and Daumier through Seurat, Degas and Gauguin. That 
Ingres, the master of so classic a school, should have unconsciously 
felt the need for modifying and simplifying an object is a significant 
indication of the fatigue which is always produced by an adherence to a 
set form. In his drawings the details are omitted merely because they do 
not further the achievement of his own particular kind of beauty. In 
Daumier they are absent because they detract from the spontaneous 
emotion of the whole; in Degas and Manet, because they hinder the 
fluency of action and obscure the complete and direct image; in Seurat, 
because they interfere with the suavity of line itself; and in Gauguin, 



because they preclude that naivete of appearance he wished to obtain. In 
Matisse began the conscious process of making form arbitrary, of 
bending it to the personal requirement of expression. In Cubism form 
became even more abstract. In Ingres’s drawings there is an entire lack 
of suppleness: his figures appear like a first sketch in wood for a 
German carving. In Gauguin this wooden look becomes a trifle more 
fluent; the proportions are artistically improved. And in Matisse there 
is no trace of the awkward or the stiff. While his form is more 
simplified than that of the two other painters, the simplifications come 
as a result of that artistic rightness of proportion which is an 
outgrowth of the ultimate refinement of knowledge and taste. 

The trick of drawing of a Louis Legrand has no parallel in Matisse. In 
the work of the latter each figure or object, no matter how many times 
he has already drawn it, has a distinctively novel construction and 
presents a new vision. All familiar joints and hackneyed interpretations 
are absent. We have seen, for instance, the deltoids drawn in every 
conceivable pose of stress or calm. When one speaks of a nude we 
immediately visualise it with the angular shoulders, with the accustomed 
bulges over the upper arm which have been painted there in the same 
manner since the early Renaissance. In the delineation of deltoids the 
painter had become stagnant, accepting their conventional appearance as 
an external truth and recording them without thought. Matisse revolted 
against this fixed standard. Glance through his later nudes—and there 
are many of them—and every shoulder will present a different appearance 
every arm will take on a novel form. We speak here of these particular 
muscles because they seem to obtrude themselves upon the sensitive sight 
more than any others. Matisse, seeking to overcome this structural 
monotony, made each shoulder he drew a new form, a new adventure, by 
expressing, not the actual bone and muscle of the clinic, but the 
salient meaning of that shoulder in a given _milieu_. It is this same 
desire to do away with the hackneyed forms of art that has driven the 
modern poets away from classic metres and caused them to seek a more 
plastic and adaptable medium in vers libre_. Rondeaux, ballades, 
quatrains, octaves and the like are today as intrinsically perfect forms 
as they ever were, but the significance of their beauty has been lost 
through overuse, through too great familiarity. Our minds pass over them 
as over well-leamed lessons committed to memory. 

It is thus Matisse felt about the classic forms of his predecessors. 

These forms had once been beautiful; intrinsically they were still 
beautiful; but they had been habitualised by constant repetition; and 
new ones were needed. In order to find them Matisse says that, when 
before a model, he tried to forget that he had even seen a nude before 
and to look upon it with the eyes of one who had never seen a picture. 

By this he does not mean that his vision was na'ive, but that it was 
innocent of set rules and preconceived ideas of how form should be 
obtained. As a theory this attitude proved fruitful because, while he 
did not succeed in setting aside memory, he was nevertheless led to a 



conscious thrusting aside of his first impulses to depict form as he saw 
it. All painters, even the greater artists of the past, had copied form 
as it presents itself to the eye, but Matisse forced himself, through 
painstaking analysis, to express form in a totally novel manner; and to 
a certain extent he succeeded. One might well ask why, in modifying the 
human body, he did not, for instance, omit a leg or a head, thus making 
his expression at once purer and more abstract. The answer is that he 
realised that the spectator, after the first shock at seeing the 
unexpected form and the consequent mental readjustment to the new 
vision, would nevertheless recognise the picture as a depiction of the 
human figure. Therefore a complete recognisability must be maintained. 

If the artist omitted an eye or a mouth, for example, the spectator 
would experience physically the incompleteness of the vision. He would 
feel, through personal association, the blindness or the suffocation as 
suggested in the picture; and these shocks, being secondary 
physiological sensations, would detract from the _aesthetic_ pleasure 
provoked by the work. The point is an important one, for it demonstrates 
the impossibility of appreciating art purely as abstract form so long as 
recognisable objects are presented. As modem painting progressed the 
illustrative gradually became relegated. 

Much impetus for his abbreviations and accentuations of form came to him 
with his personal discovery of the wood carvings of the African negroes, 
the sculpture of natives of Polynesia and Java and of the Peruvian and 
Mexican Indians. During the last five years we have heard much of these 
unknown artists and of their superlative ability for organisation and 
rhythm. But they have been a little too quickly and enthusiastically 
accepted as criteria at the expense of those greater artists, the 
Greeks, the Egyptians, the East Indians and the Chinese. Matisse found 
in them an inspiration toward synthesis and also a substantiation for 
his own desire to emphasise salient characteristics. They influenced his 
motives in depicting only what was personally important and in doing 
away with unnecessary details. After him there came a horde of imitators 
who saw in negro sculpture the quintessence of artistic expression, who 
looked upon it as a finality of organisation and rhythmic composing. 

Such judgment, however, contains more of enthusiasm than of critical 
acumen. Negro sculpture has an interest for us only in so far as it is 
novel and untutored. Its organisation is of the most primitive kind, 
symmetrical rather than rhythmic, architectonic rather than plastic. It 
is the work of slightly synthetic artists who were without models and 
whose visions encompassed only certain traits of form which, when 
expressed, became not composed but balanced, not imitative but abstract. 
The abstractness of negro sculpture, its bending of all human forms to 
an ornament, its archaic rigidity which is the antithesis of fluent 
movement—these are the qualities which have so gripped the imaginations 
of minor modern artists. In reality the negro sculptors did not seek 
these qualities consciously. Their lack of realistic observation was due 
to their partial isolation from exterior influences such as the Greeks 
and Egyptians, and to their desire to make an ornament of all images. 



It was the Persians, however, who influenced Matisse more than did 
negro sculpture. He found in these artists a practical lesson in the 
application of his beliefs—a lesson which substantiated the tonic 
division and formal improvisation of Goya and the decorative colour 
application of Gauguin. Besides he learned from them a more direct 
method of image making, a method which was at once more delicate and 
more femininely sensitive. After seeing the pictures done by Matisse in 
Algiers, and such paintings as La Glace sans Tain, and after looking at 
the vistas through the open doors and windows in some of his large 
interiors, one realises at once the great influence these exquisitely 
delicate painters of ancient Persia had on him. The decorative 
illustrations of the Mille et Une Nuits, published in Paris by 
Fasquelle, are so similar to some of his pictures that one is inclined 
to believe he studied this book before painting them. His superiority 
lies in his liner comprehension of the human form and in the great 
diversity he exhibited in the repetition of its component parts. Persia, 
like other nations, had an academy, and while its yield was more 
charming and less given to complex reproductions, it had no more 
aesthetic importance than have the art schools of our own day. But unlike 
ours it had not forgotten the necessity of formal distribution in the 
making of artistic arrangements. This distribution in its flat sense 
Matisse appropriated to his own ends, and by applying to it freer modern 
means, made his art more aesthetically significant than that of the 
Persians. 

His modern means were the outgrowth of his understanding of colour in 
its capacity to incite emotion. His first essays in this field were 
greyish. Later, through divisionistic methods, they grew brighter; and 
finally his colour became pure and was applied in large planes. His 
works of this period shine as a source of light, and with his 
development of exaggerated forms his colour interpretations also become 
exaggerated. Where he saw a green in a shadow he painted it a pure 
green; where he saw a yellow in light he made it a pure yellow; and so 
on with the other colours. But in these interpretations there is more 
than a mere desire to record hastily an optical vision. Each colour is 
pondered at length in its relation to the others. It is changed a score 
of times, modified and adjusted; and when it is finally posed it is 
artistically “right.” In other words, it fills harmoniously an important 
part in a picture where understanding and taste are the creators. In the 
work of Matisse _sensibilite_ plays the all-important role, and while 
his results are satisfying as far as they go, there are times when we 
could wish for a greater rhythmic sense, a more conscious knowledge of 
the profundities of composition, and a less dominating desire to free 
each form and line from classic dictates. 

With his colour we can find no such fault. Though here his knowledge, 
like that of all other artists before him, is limited, the perfect 
harmony between tints, which in him reaches a more advanced stage than 



in any preceding artist, is the result of a highly sensitive eye and an 
impeccable taste. The beauty of his colour alone makes him of paramount 
importance. Every one of his canvases is a complete colour gamut created 
by taste and authenticated by science not only as to pure colour but 
also as to greys and tone. In his still-lives he chooses objects alone 
for their colour and form, and his sense of proportion is so developed 
and his reduction of line is earned to so final an economy that, as 
flat as these objects are, they seem to have a rich consistency and to 
extend themselves into visual depth. As in the case of all men who 
deviate from the narrow and well-worn path of monotonous tonality, 
Matisse is accused of dealing in raucous and blatant colours which set 
the head aching and the eyes smarting. But the accusation is true only 
of his followers who display little sensitivity and even less artistry, 
and who, in imitating the superficial aspects of his work, see only 
grotesque distortions and pure colour. Matisse once had a school where 
he endeavoured to develop the native talents of the Americans, Poles, 
Russians and Germans; but when a Bohemian woman, in reply to his 
question as to what she wished to do, answered, “_Je veux faire le 
’neuf’_,” he abandoned the enterprise and retired to Clamart. She 
unwittingly summed up the desire of those meagre painters who, on seeing 
something novel, immediately throw themselves into imitating it. 

Matisse’s followers approach his colour gamut, but they never bridge 
that lacuna which separates a precise art from one which is a peu 
pres_. It is the last delicate refinement of perfect harmony which 
Matisse possesses and which his imitators can not attain to, which 
places him in the rank of greatness. 

Matisse is called the _Chef des Fauves_, and his art has been catalogued 
and labeled, turned into a “school” and has come to be known in many 
quarters as Post-Impressionism, although that title, as well as the one 
of Fauvism, was originally intended to designate all the art movements 
after Impressionism and Neo-Impressionism and included such widely 
dissimilar men as Cezanne, Van Gogh, Picasso, Kandinsky, Matisse and 
Friesz. It stood for the new vitality in art, for the contemporary 
animating spirit, and implied an epoch rather than a movement. It was 
not sufficiently specific, however; and while modem art in the main is 
a homogeneous development of new means, its forces are too diverse and 
its evolution too complex to permit of its being described by a blanket 
term. It was therefore natural that in an endeavour to understand the 
underlying forces of modern painting a process of critical 
differentiation should have been instituted. But labels are offensive 
and impertinent when attached to serious aesthetic endeavours, and are 
apt to lead to misunderstanding and errors of judgment. The canvases 
themselves must be the final test of a movement’s enduring vitality. 
Matisse is himself the whole impetus of the movement he represents. With 
the one exception of Cezanne, he is more remote from his followers than 
any other modern leader. He repeats himself so little that his disciples 
cannot make a fetich of his canons. Indeed, he does not work by rote or 
law, except in so far as there is a law governing his personal 



impressions and predilections. 

Although Matisse’s greatest impetus to modem art, after his carrying 
form nearer to an abstract conception, is the harmonising of colour, his 
finest canvases are those in which the form predominates, as for 
instance the Jeu de Balles, La Musique—Esquisse, La Musique (_panneau 
decoratifj and Baigneuses. In these pictures, however, there is an 
entire absence of rhythm in the Renoir sense, but they possess a perfect 
disposition of forms to fill a given space, a harmony of subject with 
its frame, a dazzling succession of uncommon and beautifully 
proportioned spaces and an amazing feeling for two-dimensioned form. 
Where with Matisse the distinct parti pris_ of reverting to a primitive 
inspiration was excusable, such an attitude was worse than folly for 
those who came after him. With him it was a manifestation of the disgust 
of an impatient and experimental mind for stereotyped expression: with 
his followers it was only an imitation of his motives, and hence it was 
decadent. If Matisse partially understood Giotto and Michelangelo, the 
understanding contributed little to his art. His greatest claim to 
consideration is that he gave painting its final impulse toward 
abstraction. But his canvases, while being aesthetically just, are not 
aesthetically satisfying, because in composition he never penetrated 
further than the surface. And even on the surface he did not attain to a 
greater fluency than that permitted by parallelisms and simple 
oppositions, although there has never been an artist who more perfectly 
adapted his expression to the shape and size of his canvas. 

That all great artists worked like him from the standpoint of creating 
recognisable form by abstract thought, does not detract from his fine 
destiny. Where other artists failed to drag art from the quicksands of 
literary instantaneity, Matisse succeeded. His evolution was direct and 
logical, as a close study of his work will show; and those who see in 
him an _arriviste_ may with equal justice bring the same charge against 
Michelangelo. His aesthetic sources and admirations, of which so much has 
been written, are important in understanding the genealogical 
foundations of art, but they are of little moment in the actual 
enjoyment of his pictures. Looking impartially at his classic influences 
on the one hand and his Persian and negro influences on the other, it is 
difficult to see just where the benefits of the latter lie. Matisse 
merely shifted his inspiration from the greatest masters of form to the 
slighter masters—from a well-known and great antiquity to a little-known 
and less significant one. However, if negro sculpture can help produce a 
man like Picasso, and the Persian stuffs and enamels one like Matisse, 
they serve after all a high purpose. 




EMILY DICKINSON 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Adventures in the Arts, by Marsden Hartley 

If I want to take up poetry in its most delightful and playful mood, I 
take up the verses of that remarkable girl of the sixties and 
seventies, Emily Dickinson, she who was writing her little worthless 
poetic nothings, or so she was wont to think of them, at a time when 
the now classical New England group was flourishing around Concord, 
when Hawthorne was burrowing into the soul of things, Thoreau was 
refusing to make more pencils and took to sounding lake bottoms and 
holding converse with all kinds of fish and other water life, and 
Emerson was standing high upon his pedestal preaching of 
compensations, of friendship, society and the oversoul, leaving a 
mighty impress upon his New England and the world at large as well. 

I find when I take up Emily Dickinson, that I am sort of sunning 
myself in the discal radiance of a bright, vivid, and really new type 
of poet, for she is by no means worn of her freshness for us, she 
wears with one as would an old fashioned pearl set in gold and dark 
enamels. She offsets the smugness of the time in which she lived with 
her cheery impertinence, and startles the present with her uncommon 
gifts. Those who know the irresistible charm of this girl—who gave 
so charming a portrait of herself to the stranger friend who inquired 
for a photograph: "I had no portrait now, but am small like the wren, 
and my hair is bold like the chestnut burr, and my eyes like the 
sherry in the glass that the guest leaves," this written in July, 

1862 —shall be of course familiar with the undeniable originality of 
her personality, the grace and special beauty of her mind, charm 
unique in itself, not like any other genius then or now, or in the 
time before her, having perhaps a little of relationship to the 
crystal clearness of Crashaw, like Vaughan and Donne maybe, in respect 
of their lyrical fervour and moral earnestness, yet nevertheless 
appearing to us freshly with as separate a spirit in her verse 
creations as she herself was separated from the world around her by 
the amplitude of garden which was her universe. Emily Dickinson 
confronts you at once with an instinct for poetry, to be envied by the 
more ordinary and perhaps more finished poets. Ordinary she never was, 
common she never could have been, for she was first and last 
aristocrat in sensibility, rare and untouchable if you will, vague and 
mystical often enough, unapproachable and often distinctly aloof, as 
undoubtedly she herself was in her personal life. Those with a 
fondness for intimacy will find her, like all recluses, forbidding and 
difficult, if not altogether terrifying the mind with her vagueries 
and peculiarities. 

Here was New England at its sharpest, brightest, wittiest, most 
fantastic, most wilful, most devout, saint and imp sported in one, 
toying with the tricks of the Deity, taking them now with extreme 



profundity, then tossing them about like irresistible toys with an 
incomparable triviality. She has traced upon the page and with 
celestial indelibility that fine line from her soul which is like a 
fine prismatic light, separating one bright sphere from another, one 
planet from another planet, and the edge of separation is but faintly 
perceptible. She has left us this bright folio of her "lightning and 
fragrance in one," scintillant with stardust as perhaps no other 
before her, certainly not in this country, none with just her 
celestial attachedness, or must we call it detachedness, and withal 
also a sublime, impertinent playfulness which makes her images dance 
before one like offspring of the great round sun, fooling zealously 
with the universes at her feet, and just beyond her eye, with a 
loftiness of spirit and of exquisite trivialness seconded by none. Who 
has not read these flippant renderings, holding always some touch of 
austerity and gravity of mood, or the still more perfect "letters" to 
her friends, will, I think, have missed a new kind of poetic 
diversion, a new loveliness, evasive, alert, pronounced in every 
interval and serious, modestly so, and at a bound leaping as it were 
like some sky child pranking with the clouds, and the hills and the 
valleys beneath them, child as she surely was always, playing in some 
celestial garden space in her mind, where every species of tether was 
unendurable, where freedom for this childish sport was the one thing 
necessary to her ever young and incessantly capering mind—"hail to 
thee, blithe spirit, bird thou ever wert"! 

It must be said in all justice, then, that "fascination was her 
element," everything to her was wondrous, sublimely magical, awsomely 
inspiring and thrilling. It was the event of many moons to have 
someone she liked say so much as good morning to her in human tongue, 
it was the event of every instant to have the flowers and birds call 
her by name, and hear the clouds exult at her approach. She was the 
brightest young sister of fancy, as she was the gifted young daughter 
of the ancient imagination. One feels everywhere in her verse and in 
her so splendid and stylish letters an unexcelled freshness, 
brightness of metaphor and of imagery, a gift of a peculiarity that 
could have come only from this part of our country, this part of the 
world, this very spot which has bred so many intellectual and 
spiritual entities wrapped in the garments of isolation, robed with 
questioning. Her genius is in this sense essentially local, as much 
the voice of the spirit of New England as it is possible for one to 
hold. If ever wanderer hitched vehicle to the comet's tail, it was the 
poetic, sprite woman, no one ever rode the sky and the earth as she 
did in this radiant and skybright mind of her. 

She loved all things because all things were in one way or in another 
way bright for her, and of a blinding brightness from which she often 
had to hide her face. She embroidered all her thoughts with starry 
intricacies, and gave them the splendour of frosty traceries upon the 
windowpane in a frigid time, and of the raindrop in the sun, and 



summered them with fragrancing of the many early and late flowers of 
her own fanciful conjuring. They are glittering garlands of her clear, 
cool fancies, these poems, fraught in some instances, as are certain 
finely cut stones, with an exceptional mingling of lights coursing 
swiftly through them. She was avid of starlight and of sunlight alike, 
and of that light by which all things are illumined with a splendour 
not their own merely, but lent them by shafts from that radiant sphere 
which she leaned from, looking out gleefully upon them from the window 
of that high place in her mind. 

To think of this poet is to think of crystal, for she lived in a 
radianced world of innumerable facets, and the common instances were 
chariots upon which to ride widely over the edges of infinity. She is 
alive for us now in those rare fancies of hers, with no other wish in 
them save as memorandum for her own eyes, and when they were finished 
to send them spinning across the wide garden, many of them to her 
favorite sister who lived far, far away, over beyond the hedge. You 
shall find in her all that is winsome, strange, fanciful, fantastic 
and irresistible in the eastern character and characteristic. She is 
first and best in lightsomeness of temper, for the eastern is known 
as essentially a tragic genius. She is perhaps the single exponent of 
modern times of the quality of true celestial frivolity. Scintillant 
was she then, and like dew she was and the soft summer rain, and the 
light upon the lips of flowers of which she loved to sing. Her mind 
and her spirit were one, soul and sense inseparable, little sister of 
Shelley certainly she was, and the more playful relative of Francis 
Thompson. 

She had about her the imperishable quality that hovers about all 
things young and strong and beautiful, she was the sense of beauty 
ungovernable. What there are of tendencies religious and moral disturb 
in nowise those who love and have appreciation for true poetic 
essences. She had in her brain the inevitable buzzing of the bee in 
the belly of the bloom, she had in her eyes the climbing lances of the 
sun, she had in her heart love and pity for the innumerable pitiful 
and pitiable things. She was a quenchless mother in her gift for 
solace and she was lover to the immeasurable love. Like all 
aristocrats she hated mediocrity, and like all first rate jewels, she 
had no rift to hide. She was not a maker of poetry, she was a thinker 
of poetry. She was not a conjurer of words so much as a magician in 
sensibility. She has only to see and feel and hear to be in touch with 
all things with a name or with things that must be forever nameless. 

If she loved people, she loved them for what they were, if she 
despised them she despised them for what they did, or for lack of 
power to feel they could not do. Silence under a tree was a far more 
talkative experience with her than converse with one or a thousand 
dull minds. Her throng was the air, and her wings were the multitude 
of flying movements in her brain. She had only to think and she was 
amid numberless minarets and golden domes, she had only to think and 



the mountain cleft its shadow in her heart. 


Emily Dickinson is in no sense toil for the mind accustomed to the 
labours of reading, she is too fanciful and delicious ever to make 
heavy the head, she sets you to laughter and draws a smile across your 
face for pity, and lets you loose again amid the measureless pleasing 
little humanities. I shall always want to read Emily Dickinson, for 
she points her linger at all tiresome scholasticism, and takes a 
chance with the universe about her and the first rate poetry it offers 
at every hand within the eye's easy glancing. She has made poetry 
memorable as a pastime for the mind, and sent the heavier ministerial 
tendencies flying to a speedy oblivion. What a child she was, child 
impertinent, with a heavenly rippling in her brain! 

These random passages out of her writings will show at once the rarity 
of her tastes and the originality of her phrasing. "February passed 
like a kate, and I know March. Here is the light the stranger said was 
not on sea or land—myself could arrest it, but will not chagrin 
him "~ 

"The wind blows gay today, and the jays bark like blue terriers." 

"Friday I tasted life, it was a vast morsel. A circus passed the 
house—still I feel the red in my mind though the drums are out." 

"The lawn is full of south and the odors tangle, and I hear today for 
the first the river in the tree." 

"The zeros taught us phosphorus 
We learned to like the fire 
By playing glaciers when a boy 
And tinder guessed by power 

"Of opposite to balance odd 
If white a red must be! 

Paralysis, our primer dumb 
Unto vitality." 

Then comes the "crowning extravaganza.... If I read a book, and it 
makes my whole body so cold no fire will ever warm me, I know that is 
poetry. If I feel physically as if the top of my head were taken off, 

I know that is poetry. Is there any other way? These are the only ways 
I know it." 

No one but a New England yankee mind could concoct such humours and 
fascinatingly pert phrases as are found here. They are like the 
chatterings of the interrupted squirrel in the tree-hole at nut-time. 

There is so much of high gossip in these poetic turns of hers, and so, 
throughout her books, one finds a multitude of playful tricks for the 



pleased mind to run with. She was an intoxicated being, drunken with 
the little tipsy joys of the simplest form, shaped as they were to 
elude always her evasive imagination into thinking that nothing she 
could think or feel but was extraordinary and remarkable. "Your 
letter gave no drunkenness because I tasted mm before—Domingo comes 
but once," etc., she wrote to Col. Higginson, a pretty conceit, surely 
to offer a loved friend. The passages offered will give the unfamiliar 
reader a taste of the sparkle of this poet's hurrying fancy and set 
her before the willing mind entrancingly, it seems to me. She will 
always delight those who find it in their way to love her elfish, 
evasive genius, and those who care for the vivid and living element in 
words will find her, to say the least, among the masters in her 
feeling for their strange shapes and the fresh significance contained 
in them. A born thinker of poetry, and in a great measure a gifted 
writer of it, refreshing many a heavy moment made dull with the 
weightiness of books, or of burdensome thinking. This poet-sprite sets 
scurrying all weariness of the brain, and they shall have an hour of 
sheer delight who invite poetic converse with Emily Dickinson. She 
will repay with funds of rich celestial coin from her rare and 
precious fancyings. She had that "oblique integrity" which she 
celebrates in one of her poems. 


BEETHOVEN AS COMPOSER 

by John Knowles Paine, 

from Project Gutenberg's Famous Composers and their Works, Vol. 2, by Various 

The greatest of all instramental composers began his career as a 
pianoforte virtuoso, and his earlier compositions are chiefly for that 
instrument. During the first years of Beethoven in Vienna, he was more 
conspicuous as a virtuoso than as a composer, and it is said that Haydn 
prophesied greater things of him as a performer than a creator of music. 

The older master could not foresee that Beethoven's influence was destined 
to live in his epoch-making concertos, trios and sonatas, rather than 
in his wonderful piano playing. His superiority at Bonn as at Vienna 
was not so much in display of technical proficiency as in the power and 
originality of improvisation. When he was only eleven years of age Carl 
Ludwig Ju nk er heard the boy play, and wrote in most enthusiastic terms of 
the inexhaustible wealth of his ideas; he also compared him with older 
players of distinction and preferred Beethoven on account of his more 
expressive, passionate performance, that spoke directly to the heart. And 
so Czemy described his improvisation as "most brilliant and striking; in 
whatever company he might chance to be, he knew how to produce such an 
effect upon every hearer, that frequently not an eye remained dry, and 
listeners would break out into loud sobs; for in addition to the beauty 
and the originality of his ideas, and his spirited style of rendering 
them, there was something in his expression wonderfully impressive." Ries 





and many others bear similar testimony. There were other pianists of great 
parts who lived in Vienna or were heard there: Steibelt, Wdlffl, and 
especially Hummel. But whenever Beethoven met them in friendly or fierce 
rivalry, he conquered by richness of ideas, by variety of treatment and by 
intense musical individuality, although he extemporized in regular "form." 
Hummel excelled him undoubtedly in purity and elegance, and Wolffl had 
extraordinary mechanism. They excited lively admiration, but Beethoven 
moved the hearts of his hearers. This power was greater than even his 
feats of transposing, his skill in reading scores, or such tricks as 
turning the 'cello part of a quintet upside down and then extemporizing 
from the curious theme formed thereby. We are told that he was very 
particular as to the mode of holding the hands and placing the fingers, 
in which he followed Emanuel Bach; his attitude at the pianoforte was 
quiet and dignified, but as his deafness increased he bent more and 
more toward the keys. He was, when he played, first of all a composer, 
and in his maturity, the "composer's touch," distinguished his playing. 
Czerny said that he produced wonderful effects by the use of the legato 
cantabile_. He was, as a rule, persuaded easily to improvise—at least in 
his younger days—but he did not like to play his own compositions, and 
only yielded to an expressed wish when they were unpublished. It is also 
said that he interpreted his own compositions with freedom, although he 
observed rigorously the beat. And he made often a profound impression in a 
_crescendo_ by retarding the movement and not accelerating it. 

The compositions of Beethoven have been divided by many writers into 
three periods, and this division has been followed with absurd precision 
and has been as unjustly ridiculed. There were three periods, however, 
but they are not to be sharply defined; they correspond in general to 
the life-periods of youth, maturity, and old age. In his earlier works, 
he followed in some degree the path laid out by Haydn and Mozart; in 
his middle period, he appeared in the full strength and maturity of his 
wonderful originality; finally, in his last period, he revealed himself as 
a prophet and dreamer of unearthly things. But it is not strange that the 
style of a man of genius is modified by his age and his experience; that 
he thinks otherwise at forty than he thought at twenty; that his ideas are 
not rigid, immovable from youth to old age. In his earlier period, and in 
the first of his symphonies, he shows the influence of his predecessors, 
and yet in his sixteenth work, three trios, known as Op. 1, striking 
originality and independence are asserted on every page. 

It was his independence of character as much as his great musical gift 
that impelled him on the path of progress. He was five years old when at 
Concord 

... "the embattled farmers stood 

And fired the shot heard round the world." 

He was the child of his time, and he lived to witness the great movement 
for freedom and humanity in America and Europe. Although he had warn 



friends and admirers among the nobility he would not bow down to rank and 
wealth. The prince held no higher position in his estimation than the 
private citizen. "It is good to be with the aristocracy," he said; "but 
one must be able to impress them." "A trace of heroic freedom pervades 
all his creations," says Ferdinand Hiller. The expression "Im Freien," 
which in German means both the open air and liberty, might serve as an 
inscription of a temple devoted to his genius. It was this lofty spirit 
that impelled him to find new methods of musical expression in the older 
forms of the symphony, sonata, string quartet, etc., which have the same 
general outlines of formal construction. These classical forms consist 
of a cycle or group of three or four movements related to each other by 
contrast in tempo, rhythm, key, and aesthetic character. These movements 
are combined so as to constitute an organic whole; complex and highly 
developed, like a great architectural building. Madame de Stael called 
architecture "frozen music." This fanciful idea, so often quoted, suggests 
a different conception, perhaps as near the truth, that music may be 
considered as a kind of rhythmical architecture. Such architectural music 
appeals to the aesthetic sense of form and proportion through the ear by 
the stream of melody and harmony that flows in a rhythmical mass, whereas 
the "frozen music" appeals to us through the eye, which is able to take in 
the great outlines of proportion and form at once; so that the element of 
time is not considered. So far as form and construction are concerned, a 
Beethoven symphony might well be compared with a Gothic cathedral in its 
grand outlines of beauty and strength, complexity, relation of the parts 
to the whole, sense of proportion, and unity in variety. But in music, as 
in all true art, form is but the means to an end: which is to move the 
soul through the aesthetic sense of beauty. This ideal structure of tones 
was not the invention of one musician; it was built up gradually, in the 
course of a century and a half, by various composers until it reached its 
culmination in the works of Beethoven. There are two distinct sources 
from which cyclical instrumental music is derived. First, the sonatas 
for violins and bass which sprang up in the 17th century under Corelli, 

Biber, Purcell and others. Subsequently the sonata was applied to the 
solo clavichord by Kuhnau, Sebastian and Emanuel Bach. Second, the Italian 
opera overture, which came into vogue as separate instrumental music early 
in the 18th century under the names of symphony and concerto. The Italian 
overture consisted of three short, related movements—_allegro_, _adagio_, 
allegro ,—a slow movement between two fast ones. Sammartini, Emanuel 
Bach and a few others were the first to cultivate this three-movement 
form: but it was not until the advent of Haydn that its modern character 
was acquired. Under his genius first came classical models. The sonatas 
of Emanuel Bach were the starting point of Haydn’s music. He worked out 
gradually the so-called art of free thematic treatment. Compared with 
the older style its chief features are greater freedom in developing the 
themes; the parts are not bound down to the rules of strict counterpoint; 
the melody is given chiefly to one voice, generally the upper. Free 
passages are introduced between the several melodic groups that make up 
the contrasted themes. A general air of lightness, grace, elegance and 
pleasantness is the result of this freedom of treatment. A whole movement 



is evolved out of little rhythmical motives or germs, which recur again 
and again, under ever changing conditions of melody, harmony, key, 
position or range, and instrumentation. By such kaleidoscopic changes 
the motives express constantly new meaning and beauty without abandoning 
the central idea of the piece. Then, too, each movement is polythematic 
instead of mono thematic. Haydn in these and other respects prepared the 
way for Mozart and Beethoven, and neither of the three can be considered 
without the other. Mozart and Beethoven obtained the structural form 
and basis of instrumentation from Haydn; on the other hand, Haydn in 
his old age and Beethoven in his youth learned from Mozart a richer art 
of instrumental color and expressiveness, especially in the use of wind 
instruments. While Mozart did not enlarge the cyclical forms beyond the 
general outlines laid down by Haydn, he beautified and enriched them in 
all their details. In his last three symphonies and famous six quartets 
the beauty is more refined, the pathos more thrilling and profound, the 
dissonances and modulations more daring and fascinating. His music is 
conceived in a more serious vein. 

Rubinstein, in his "Conversation on music," has expressed admirably the 
relations between Beethoven and his time: "Mankind thirsts for a storm; 
it feels that it may become dry and parched in the eternal sunshine of 
Haydn and Mozart; it wishes to express itself earnestly; it longs for 
action; it becomes dramatic; the French revolution breaks out; Beethoven 
appears.... The forms in his first period are the forms then reigning, 
but the line of thought is, even in the works of his youth, a wholly 
different one. The last movement in his first pianoforte sonata (F minor), 
more especially in the second theme, is already a new world of emotion, 
expression, pianoforte effect, and even pianoforte technique.... In the 
works of his first period altogether, we recognize only the formulas of 
the earlier composers; for, although the garb still remains the same for 
a time, we see even in these works, that natural hair will soon take the 
place of the powdered perruque and cue; that boots, instead of buckled 
shoes, will change the gait of the man; that the coat, instead of the 
broad frock with the steel buttons, will give him another bearing. The 
minuet is supplanted by the scherzo; the works are of a more virile 
and earnest character:—through him instrumental music is capable of 
expressing the tragic, and dramatic humor rises to irony.... Smiling, 
laughing, merry-making, bitterness, in short, a world of psychological 
expression is heard in them. It emanates not from a human being, but as 
from an invisible Titan, who now rejoices over humanity, now is offended; 
who laughs and again weeps, a supernatural being not to be measured!" 

Beethoven's music, more than any other before his time, is characterized 
by vivid contrasts in the themes, passages, rhythmical effects, bold 
dissonances and modulations, dynamic expression, varied and massive 
instrumentation. This is true, not only of the several movements as a 
whole, but of the subdivisions. The movements are held in close relation 
by contrast of emotions, by elevated or depressed, passionate or calm 
moods. If the opening movement is conceived in a fiery or tragic spirit, 



the feelings after a time will be rendered all the more susceptible to the 
calm mood of the slow movement, which may lead through sadness and longing 
to the vivacity and jocoseness of the _Scherzo_; and this in turn may 
give place to the triumphant joy of the finale. Each movement is employed 
with its special aesthetic problem and contributes its share to the total 
effect of the work. 

First of all, Beethoven was destined to carry the art of free thematic 
music to a point never before reached, never surpassed since his death. 

The several movements of his works are built on the broadest foundations, 
the musical periods are expanded to their utmost limits. The so-called 
middle-part (mittelsatz) is more impressive and elaborate than with 
his predecessors. This is also the case with the coda, which is much 
extended, worked-up, and made the climax of the whole movement. The 
opening movements of the Heroic and the Fifth Symphonies are conspicuous 
examples. In the art of motive-building he followed Haydn and Mozart, with 
new results. The thematic play is of never-ending variety. The opening 
_allegro_ of the Fifth Symphony is a wonderful instance of the development 
of a great dramatic movement from a single motive of four notes. We learn 
from his sketch-books the pains he took in the invention of his themes; 
how he turned them about, curtailed or amplified them. These themes 
when chosen finally suffered endless metamorphoses. Yet through the 
protean changes of rhythm, melody, and harmony the theme preserves its 
individuality. 

In composition he was extremely slow and fond of experimenting. We know 
his methods by his sketch-books which are preserved. Nearly every measure 
was re-written and re-written. The ideas at first were often trivial, but 
they were changed and elaborated until they grew to melodies of haunting 
beauty. Crude commonplaces became passages of mysterious grandeur. Many of 
the thoughts recorded hastily, in his room or in the fields, were never 
used. The thought did not spring from his brain, as in the fable, fully 
clothed: its birth was more akin to the Caesarian operation. _Florestan's_ 
air, for instance, had eighteen distinct and different beginnings, and the 
great chorus in "Fidelio" had no less than ten. The blood would rush to 
his head as he worked; the muscles of his face would swell; and his eyes 
would almost start from their sockets; then, if he were in his room, he 
would strip himself of his clothing and pour water on his head. 

Among the innovations made by Beethoven, may be mentioned the extension 
of key relationship, which before him was not recognized. He broke down 
the restrictions that governed transitions. Here he was revolutionary. The 
principles of his harmonic combinations have been thus formalized by Mr. 
Dannreuther: "(_a_) Any chord can succeed immediately any chord belonging 
to another tonality, no matter how remote, provided they have one note 

in common, even if it be only harmonically so. (_b_) It is possible to 

produce quick harmonic progressions into the most remote tonalities by 
means of chromatic and enharmonic changes in individual parts, which 
are made to move on step by step, thus building a sort of chromatic or 



enharmonic bridge." And Mr. Dannreuther cites as instances, the connection 
between variations 32 and 33 in Op. 120; and the return from B major, at 
the close of the "working out," to the first subject in B-flat major in 
the first movement of Op. 106. Before the time of Beethoven composers of 
sonatas and symphonies had generally confined themselves to a narrow range 
of keys. The theme of the first movement was given out in the tonic, and 
if it was major, it was answered by the second theme in the fifth above; 
that is to say, if the sonata were in C, the second subject would be in 
G. If the movement were in the minor, the second subject would be in the 
relative major: i.e. the second theme of a movement in C minor would be 
in E flat. So too the key of the second movement was usually restricted, 
although sometimes there was a little more liberty. The painstaking 
Grove has examined the eighty-one works of Beethoven in sonata form. The 
transition to the dominant occurs only three times; to the subdominant 
nineteen times; to the third below thirty times. "His favorite change was 
evidently to the submediant or third below—that is to say, to a key less 
closely related to the tonic and more remote than the dominant key." He 
makes it as early as Op. 1, No. 2. 

Wagner once compared the conventional connecting passages between the 
melodic groups of Haydn and Mozart to "the rattling of dishes at a royal 
feast." Beethoven could not tolerate the traditional commonplaces, which 
were often mere padding. In these intermediate periods he used phrases 
which hinted at or were actually closely related to the main themes, and 
he thus gave the movement the effect of an organic whole, the development 
of which was as logical as the results that follow from a law of nature. 

Or he would surprise the hearer by the introduction of a fresh episode of 
length and importance, although by it the formal rules of the theorist 
were defied. Even in his second period there are remarkable instances 
of absolute originality in form as well as in style and conception, 
as the opening adagio of the pianoforte sonata in C-sharp minor, or 
the Con moto_ of the pianoforte Concerto in G. Nor was his manner of 
the introduction of the themes themselves after the manner of his 
predecessors; "the glory of the phrase often appeared as it were through 
clouds that first shrouded it and were then dispelled." 

He was the greatest master of the art of varying a theme, and his genius 
ennobled even pianoforte variations, which are too apt, as made by others, 
to show mere skill and learning, or excite by superficial brilliancy 
the vain display of the virtuoso who plays simply that he may dazzle. 

In this species of art is seen the wealth of his ideas as well as the 
consummate mastery in expression. In the second and the third period of 
his style there are shining examples of his power in this direction. One 
kind of variation is peculiarly his own, in which everything is changed, 
the rhythm, the melody and the harmony, and yet the theme is clearly 
recognized. Then there are great variations without the name, as the slow 
movements in the sonata "appassionata" and the Trio in B-flat; the slow 
movements of the C minor and Ninth Symphonies; the finale of the Heroic. 



Ehlert has spoken of the inexorable logic of Beethoven's music, the 
impossibility of rearranging the order of thought, of adding or taking 
away. In other words, the concentration of his musical thought is never 
too bold, his speech is never too laconic; nor is he tautological or 
diffuse. The intensely emotional and dramatic characteristics of his music 
impelled him to invent a great variety of dynamic changes, or rhythmical 
syncopations. When we compare him in this respect with his predecessors, 
we are struck by the great number of marks of expression. The care with 
which he indicated the _nuances_ is seen in all his works, but he paid 
more and more attention to the matter as he neared the end of his career. 

The Cavatina in the Quartet in B-flat, for instance, is sixty-six measures 
long, and there are fifty-eight marks of expression. He wished by all 
possible means to produce what he himself called, in reference to the 
Heroic Symphony, "the special and intended effect." Furthermore certain of 
the indications reflect his personality, as the famous directions in the 
Mass in D, and the "beklemmt" in the Cavatina before mentioned. 

It has been said that the criterion wherewith to judge of all music 
whatsoever is this: "Technical exposition being considered equal, the 
quality and the power of the emotional matter set forth should turn the 
scale between any two pieces of music." Now Beethoven not only invented 
a new technical language; he invented the necessity of a race of players 
that should speak it. The pianist that interprets properly a composition 
of Beethoven must clothe his mechanism with intellectuality and virile, 
poetic spirit. It was held by Jacob Grimm that no definite thought can 
exist without words, and that in giving up the words instrumental music 
has become an abstraction, as all thought has been left behind. It seems, 
however, an error to limit thought or consciousness to words. There is a 
state of consciousness, without verbal thinking, in which we realize great 
moments of existence; and this state of consciousness has its clear and 
powerful language. Such a spiritual language is music, and its greatest 
poet is Beethoven. Even those works of Beethoven which have no title to 
indicate the practical plan of the author are expressions of particular 
emotions and conceptions that cannot be explained in words, yet convey a 
distinct impression to the consciousness of the hearer. 

Not that he was the originator or the abettor of that which is now known 
as program music; for program music, whether the epithet be applied solely 
to that music which without words aims to portray or suggest to the hearer 
certain definite objects or events, or whether it be applied loosely to 
all characteristic or imitative music, is not a thing of modem invention. 

In a sacred ballet of the Greeks, which represented the fight of Apollo 
with the Python, the action was accompanied appropriately by flutes, 
lutes, and trumpets, and the grinding of the teeth of the wounded monster 
was imitated by the trumpet. In the part-songs of Jannequin and his 
contemporaries, battles, birds and hens were imitated in music. Buxtehude 
described in double counterpoint, "the peaceable and joyous ending of 
Simeon after the death of his son." The first movement of Dittersdorf s 
orchestral symphony "Actaeon" portrayed the chase; Diana took her bath in 



the second; in the minuet Actaeon played the part of "Peeping Tom"; and 
in the finale he is tom in pieces by the hounds for his indiscretion. 

To prove that there is nothing new under the sun, a wise man of his day, 
named Hermes, wrote analytical programs of the fifteen symphonies of 
Dittersdorf for the benefit of the hearer and for his own glory. But why 
multiply such instances familiar to the searchers after the curious in 
music? 

Beethoven gave certain compositions a general name, as the pianoforte 
sonata Op. 81 _a_, known as "Das Lebewohl" (or "Les Adieux"); the overture 
to "Egmont"; the Pastoral Symphony. But these names were not supplied with 
a detailed program of words that the music might be identified properly 
and the right emotion recognized or subdivided. When he prefixed the 
following words to the Pastoral Symphony, "more expression of emotions 
than tone-painting," he at the same time made his confession of faith. 
Nevertheless the commentators, the successors of Hermes above mentioned, 
have seen in this same symphony a good citizen going with his family to 
spend Sunday in the country, or a pantheistic hymn of subtle nature; just 
as in the Seventh Symphony Wagner finds the apotheosis of the dance, 
another the joy of Germany delivered from the French yoke, while others 
see a festival in the days of chivalry, the reproduction of a brave 
meridional people, a village marriage, a procession in the catacombs, the 
love dream of a sensuous odalisque, a Bacchic feast, a battle of giants, 
or a vulgar orgy to serve as a temperance lecture. "But in the kingdom of 
hypothesis each one has a right to think freely, and even, alas, to speak 
his mind." 

If a striking characteristic of the music of Beethoven is its 
individuality with accompanying infinite variety—as seen in the 
symphonies, the concertos, nearly all of the pianoforte sonatas, and 
the chamber music—a no less striking feature is its intense dramatic 
spirit. The reproach has been made against Beethoven that his genius 
was not dramatic, but surely reference was here made to the scenic 
conventionalities of opera. But if the dramatic in music lies in the 
development of passion, Beethoven was one of the greatest dramatic 
composers. To quote Henri Lavoix in his remarks on the Fifth Symphony: "Is 
this not the drama in its purity and its quintessence, where passion is no 
longer the particular attribute of a theatrical mask, but the expression 
of our own peculiar feeling?" 

An important factor in the full expression of this dramatic intensity 
in his orchestral writing is the instrumentation. All the instalments 
are used with greater freedom and effect than ever before. In order to 
express his great musical ideas the instruments move in a wider compass 
with greater technical execution. In instrumental coloring, in variety of 
solo and chonis treatment, and in massive rhythmical effects, Beethoven 
advanced the art of orchestration to a point never before conceived, 

His effects, however, are not gained by the introduction of unusual 
instruments. With the exception of the Ninth Symphony and a few other 



instances, his orchestra is practically the one used by Mozart. In the 
Ninth Symphony, as in "the Battle of Vittoria," there is a liberal use 
of percussion instruments. Beethoven used the contra fagott and the 
basset horn on occasions; and he once indulged himself in the singular 
fancy of arranging his "Battle of Vittoria" for Maelzel's instrument, 
the Panharmonikon, a machine that brought in play all sorts of military 
instruments. But the instrumentation of his symphonies does not depend for 
its effects on unusual combinations; it is remarkable for the manner of 
the speech of well-known members of the orchestra. Take the strings for 
example. He knew full well the value of the _pizzicato_, and _tremolo_ as 
well as the power of the unison. Outside of the famous chamber music, the 
symphonies are filled with passages for the 'cello and double bass that 
are unusual for his time. In his treatment of the double bass, which in 
the C-minor Symphony was a stumbling block to Habeneck and his trained 
men, he was influenced by the skill of Dragonetti. In his use of the 
wood-wind he showed rare instinct and imagination. The oboe, for instance, 
is with him not a gay rustic pipe of acid character; it is positive, it is 
melancholy, it is tender and it soothes. In the famous solos of the first 
movement of the Fifth Symphony and the dungeon scene of Fidelio, the oboe 
utters heart-piercing accents of sorrow. What is more characteristic than 
the odd duckings of the bassoons in the scherzo of the Fifth Symphony; 
the soulful clarinet solo in the allegretto of the Seventh, or the weird 
effect of the low notes of the hom in the _trio_ of the scherzo of the 
Seventh Symphony? Beethoven held the trombones in great reserve, but 
whenever he employed them the effect was impressive, as for instance in 
the _finale_ of the Fifth Symphony and the storm of the Pastoral Symphony. 
Two famous passages in his symphonies, passages that have provoked angry 
disputes, are made remarkable by a singular use of the horn in which the 
laws of tonality are set at nought. Beethoven was the first that knew 
the value of the kettle-drums. He first raised the drum to the dignity 
of a solo instrument, as in the Fourth, Fifth and Ninth Symphonies. His 
instrumental effects went hand in hand with the development of the 
melodic idea. The different tone-masses are used in conversation; or a 
solo instrument announces the return of the theme; or the whole orchestra 
rages violently and then stops suddenly to listen to a far off voice. 

It would be impossible in an article of this brevity to speak of his 
manifold effects of instrumentation, or of the characteristics of his 
compositions in detail. Among his instrumental works are the 9 symphonies, 
overture and music to "Egmont," overture and music to "Prometheus," 

"The Battle of Vittoria," 9 overtures, 5 concertos for pianoforte and 
orchestra, 1 triple concerto, the Choral Fantasia, the violin concerto, 16 
quartets for strings, 8 trios for pianoforte and strings, 10 sonatas for 
pianoforte and violin, 2 octets for wind, 1 septet for strings and wind, 

1 quintet for pianoforte and wind, 5 sonatas for pianoforte and 'cello, 

38 sonatas for pianoforte, and 21 sets of variations for pianoforte. The 
chief vocal works are "Fidelio," the two masses, the oratorio, "Christus 
am Oelberge," "Meerstille und gliickliche Fahrt," the aria "Ah perfido!" 
and 66 songs with pianoforte accompaniment. 



We have already considered briefly the various ways in which Beethoven 
expanded the structural elements of the sonata, and now it may not be 
amiss to examine for a moment the assthetical characteristics of his 
pianoforte works in sonata form. In the early sonatas he began with the 
four movements which others had almost wholly reserved for the symphony. 
The scherzo in sonata and symphony was peculiarly his invention. To be 
sure the name is older, and was used in describing secular songs in the 
16th century as well as for instrumental pieces in the 17th. But the 
peculiar quickly moving number with its piquant harmonies and rhythm and 
its mocking, grotesque or fantastically capricious spirit is the musical 
thought of Beethoven. At times the scherzo assumed gigantic proportions 
as in the Third, Fifth and Ninth Symphonies, and in the sonata Op. 106. 
Before his day the imagination of the composer had not had full play; it 
was more or less hampered by conventionalities, by the necessities of 
the men dependent on princes' favors. The expansion of a great idea in 
the sonata is found first in his works. Deep feeling, passionate longing 
took the place in the slow movement of simple melody with its unmeaning 
and elaborate ornamentation. He introduced the recitative with thrilling 
effect. Although the breadth of the thought in different movements is 
majestic even to awe, all phases of human feeling are expressed. Strength 
and delicacy, gloom and playfulness are found side by side. The sonata 
form with Beethoven was the means of the full development of all the 
expressive elements in music. 

These considerations are likewise true of his piano and violin sonatas, 
trios and concertos, the most prominent of which are the so-called 
Kreutzer Sonata, for piano and violin, trio in B flat, violin concerto, 
and piano concertos in G and E flat. These famous works stand foremost 
in their respective branches, but to dwell on their individual 
characteristics would exceed the limits of this article. 

In contrast with the later symphonies, the First and Second seem without 
the rare personality of the composer. Yet when the First Symphony appeared 
its opening was regarded as daring; and there is the seriousness of 
purpose that is found in all of his greater compositions. In the Second 
the introduction is built on broader foundations; there is a warmth in 
the slow movement that was unusual for the time, and the scherzo is new 
in character. But in the Heroic, Beethoven laid the cornerstone of modern 
symphonic music. It was written with a definite aim; the glorification of 
a great man. The instrumentation is noticeable in a historical sense on 
account of the treatment of the orchestra as a whole; the balance of the 
parts, the conversations, the antiphonal choirs. The Funeral March is the 
departure from the traditional slow movement that was generally devoted 
to prettiness or the display of genteel emotion. And in this symphony 
the scherzo is Shakesperian in spirit where melancholy or grimness is 
mingled with the jesting. It has been said that the last movement of the 
Haydn Symphony was designed to send the audience home in gay spirits; but 
with Beethoven the finale became the crown of the work. The finale of 



the Heroic is not as impressive as are the preceding movements; but it 
abounds in interesting detail, and was in its day a remarkable revelation. 

The Fourth is built on a lesser scale, and yet as Berlioz well said, the 
adagio defies analysis, "the movement that seems to have been sighed by 
the Archangel Michael when, a prey to melancholy, he contemplated from 
the threshold of heaven the worlds below him." In the Fifth Beethoven rid 
himself completely of the shackles of conventionality. It is the story 
in music of the composer's defiance of Fate, the battling of man with 
nature and unseen forces. Here trombones and contra fagott appeared for 
the first time in the history of the symphony. The Sixth is full of peace 
and serenity and joy in life that comes from the contemplation of Nature, 
and stands in strong contrast with the sublime struggle and exulting 
triumph of the Fifth. The Seventh is perhaps the most truly romantic 
and sensuously beautiful of all. Joy and sorrow, humor and wild passion 
alternate in its strongly contrasted movements. This great work, together 
with the three string quartets, Op. 59, are held by some musicians to be 
the highest manifestation of subjective feeling and ideal beauty that 
musical art has yet revealed. In conciseness of form the Eighth is almost 
a return to earlier conditions, but in concentrated power and joyousness 
it is one of the most remarkable and Beethovenish. He himself described 
it as a "little symphony in F." The substitution of the Ariel-like and 
humorous _allegretto_ in place of the slow movement, and the use of the 
_menuetto_ are eminently characteristic. The Choral Symphony stands 
alone in the history of music. It is said that the first three movements 
"have reference, more or less intelligible according to the organization 
and sympathies of the hearer, to the finale ," which is a setting of 
Schiller's "Ode to Joy," or rather "Liberty," which was the original title 
of the poem. Here all "the dramatic and human elements which Beethoven 
introduced into his instrumental music to a degree before undreamed 
of' are brought together in complete expression. Moreover in the Ninth 
Symphony as in his great Mass in D there dwells the profound spirit of 
religious consciousness. The burden of the hymn heard above the symphonic 
struggle of the orchestra is joy, love and brotherhood for all mankind, 
or that charity which is the true essence of the Christian religion. Like 
Dante's Divine Comedy or Bach's Passion Music, the Ninth Symphony will 
live as one of the greatest monuments of genius. 

The human voice was to Beethoven an orchestral instrument, and he too 
often treated it as such. This failing is seen particularly in the Mass 
in D, "Fidelio," and the Ninth Symphony. Yet he showed in the song-cycle, 
"To the Absent Loved-one," a knowledge of the art of Italian song and the 
principles of _bel canto_ that accompanied German taste and sentiment, as 
also in his most famous song "Adelaide." In his great choral works and 
in his opera he showed himself everywhere as the instrumental writer _par 
excellence . "Fidelio" is undoubtedly a masterpiece. The text has been 
praised highly, but probably more on account of its noble subject than 
dramatic treatment; for the interest stops with the great dungeon-scene. 

As a drama it has the defects of operas in general of his time. Spoken 
dialogue and separate solo and concerted numbers naturally prevent 



dramatic unity and consistency of effect. 


Undoubtedly the orchestra is the chief figure of the opera, dominating 
constantly the scene. This, however, is as true of Wagner as of Beethoven. 

"There is not an instrumental note that has not its passionate, dramatic 
meaning; there is not an instrument that is not a party to the drama." 

With the exception of the prisoners' chorus, the most impressive 
passages of "Fidelio" are those in which the orchestra is openly master: 
the overture No. III., the melodramas, the introduction to the air of 
_Florestan_. The overture No. III. is the whole story of the agony and 
the womanly devotion of Leonore in concise and tragic form; just as the 
overtures to "Egmont" and "Coriolanus" are the summing up of the tragedies 
of Goethe and Collin, although "Coriolanus" is undoubtedly derived 
directly from Plutarch and Shakespeare. The force and the meaning of the 
accompaniment is always in proportion with the degree of passion on the 
stage. When _Pizarro_ meditates his vengeance and the orchestra mimics the 
storm within his breast, it matters little that the voice of the singer 
is drowned. And so the air of the delirious _Florestan_ is less thrilling 
than the preceding prelude; and the oboe tells of his agony although he 
himself cries it to the dungeon walls. 

There is little or no doubt that when Beethoven wrote his Ninth Symphony, 
he thought of Schiller's original conception, the ode to Freedom, and not 
the altered and present version, the ode to Joy. To Beethoven, freedom 
was the only joy; to him the universal freedom of loving humanity was 
true religion: the brotherhood of man. That the singers rebelled against 
the frightful difficulties of their task was nothing to him; he heard the 
voices of a triumphant world, and he was not to be confined by individual 
limitations. So in his mass in D, he thought not of the service of the 
Roman Catholic church: he arrayed the human against the supernatural. 

It is not church music so much as the direct, subjective expression of a 

religious heart, which cannot be restrained by the barriers of mere form 

and ritual. Some have argued seriously that because Beethoven was not 

punctilious in the observance of the rites of the Church he was therefore 

unfitted to celebrate in music her solemn service. Now whatever his 

religious opinions were, whether he was deist or pantheist, there is no 

doubt that he appreciated fully the dignity of his task and consecrated 

all his energies to the performance of it. He meditated it most carefully, 

as we know by his sketch-books. In 1818 he wrote a memorandum: "To compose 

true religious music, it is necessary to consult the olden chorals in use 

in monasteries"; and he added below: "Make once more the sacrifice of 

all the petty necessities of life for the glory of thy art. God before 

all!" In the manuscript is written over the _Kyrie_, "From the heart! May 

it go back to the heart!" and over the Dona Nobis, "Dona nobis pacem_. 

Representing the inner and exterior peace." 

It is idle to compare this Mass with the religious works of Palestrina 
and Bach and to say that if Beethoven had been a devout Catholic or an 
orthodox Lutheran his Mass would have been more thoroughly imbued with 



religious feeling. In the first place it is necessary to define the word 
"religious." Palestrina wrote in his peculiar style not because he was a 
devout Catholic, but because his religious individuality found expression 
in the methods of his time. Bach wrote his great Mass in a time when 
counterpoint ruled in the music of the church and of the dance. Beethoven 
was a man, not only of his time, but of the remaining years of this 
century. 

Now in this mass Beethoven wherever he is most imposing, he is intensely 
dramatic, and when he follows tradition, he is least himself. Notice for 
instance the change from the passionate entreaty that is almost a defiance 
in the _Kyrie_ to the ineffable tenderness in the Christe eleison_; the 
wonderful setting of the _Incamatus_ and the _Crucifixus_. On the other 
hand, where Beethoven felt that it was his duty to follow the approved 
formulas, as in certain passages of the _Credo_ that relate to the 
communion of saints, the forgiveness of sins, etc., we realize fully the 
story of Schindler, who found the composer singing, shouting, stamping, 
and sweating at his work; for although he was a master of the _fugato_, 
the fugue was to him, apparently, not his natural mode of expression. 

But von Biilow's commentary should not be forgotten: "The fugue is with 
Beethoven the last and highest means of intensifying the expression of 
emotions." 

Again, the religious element in the music of Beethoven is not confined 
to works which have a sacred text. The yearning after heavenly rest, 
the discontent with the petty vanities of life, sublime hope and humble 
thanksgiving,—these are not found exclusively in his works for the church 
or in such a movement as the canzona in moda lidico_ in the A minor 
quartet Op. 132. The finale of the Ninth Symphony as well as movements in 
the sonatas, the chamber-music and the symphonies are religious music in 
the profoundest sense of the word. 

And yet the great works of his last years have been decried and are 
not now accepted by many. He himself was discontented with many of his 
earlier compositions, and this self-depreciation does not seem the 
singular yet not uncommon affectation of genius. In a letter written to 
Ries in 1816 he declared that the death of his brother had impressed him 
profoundly and influenced not only his character but his works. For a 
time following he wrote but little; and then he pondered compositions 
of gigantic proportions. The pianoforte ceased to accommodate itself to 
his thoughts; the string quartet and the orchestra were constantly in 
his mind. "The most exalted, the most wondrous, the most inconceivable 
music," says Rubinstein, "was not written until after his total deafness. 

As the seer may be imagined blind, that is, blind to his surroundings, 
and seeing with the eyes of the soul, so the hearer may be imagined 
deaf to all his surroundings and hearing with the hearing of the soul." 
Deafness befriended him when it closed the doors of sense. It helped him 
to turn from outward things, and find peace and consolation in the ideal 
world of tones. The spiritual voices that he heard were the companions 



of his solitude. He thus vindicated the true spirituality of music. The 
deaf man justified its ancient, poetical significance. This inward life 
accounts for his early inclination for instrumental music. The highly 
developed forms gave wide range to his imagination, through the almost 
unlimited resources of the orchestra, in compass, technical execution, and 
tone-color. 

While in his orchestral works Beethoven reveals all the tragic fire, and 
dramatic strength of his nature, it is in his string quartets that he is 
most spiritual and mystical. This is due, first, to the nature of the 
four combined instruments, so pure and ethereal in their tone effects. 

His friend Schuppanzigh, the violinist, complained to him that certain 
passages in one of his quartets were impossible; and Beethoven replied: 

"Do you believe that I think of a wretched violin, when the spirit speaks 
to me and I write it down?" The last five quartets have been called 
transcendental, even incomprehensible, on account of their strangeness and 
obscurity. They are his last utterances, the mystical creations of a man 
who neared the end of his life-tragedy. "The events in Beethoven's life," 
says Nohl, "were calculated more and more to liberate him heart and soul 
from this world, and the whole composition of the quartets appears like a 
preparation for the moment when the mind, released from existence here, 
feels united with a higher being. But it is not a longing for death that 
here finds expression. It is the heartfelt, certain, and joyful feeling 
of something really eternal and holy, that speaks to us in the language 
of a new dispensation. And even the pictures of this world, here to be 
discerned, be they serious or gay, have this transfigured light, this 
outlook into eternity." Spirituality is impressed on the eternal features 
of the music: that is, the technical treatment of the four instruments. 

The melodies move freely in a wide compass, the voices cross each other 
frequently. Widely extended, open harmony is often employed, giving 
wonderful etherealness and spirituality to the effect of the strings 
by their thinness and delicacy of tone when thus separated by long 
intervals between the several parts of the chords. Nor is the polyphonic 
melodiousness of the voices abandoned, as in certain quartets of later 
masters in which the treatment is more orchestral than is in keeping with 
the character of the solo instruments. 

And yet these great quartets are not even now accepted by certain men 
of marked musical temperament and discriminating taste. They are called 
"charcoal sketches"; they are erroneously regarded as draughts for 
elaboration in orchestral form. Others shrug their shoulders and speak 
compassionately of the deafness of Beethoven. But he was deaf when, in 
directing the Seventh Symphony, he was obliged to follow the movements of 
the first violin that he might keep his place; he was deaf when he thought 
out the melodic freshness and elegance of the Eighth Symphony; and even 
before the Heroic, the Fifth and the Pastoral he mourned his physical 
infirmity in the celebrated letter to his brothers. In judging of the 
masterpieces of the so-called third period it is not necessary to join the 



cry of the critics like Fetis who complain of "the aberrations of a genius 
that goes out in darkness," or to swell the chorus of wild enthusiasts 
as Nohl and Lenz, who wrench the dictionary in the expression of their 
delight. In the light of these great works all criticism is blind and 
impotent. 

In the cyclical forms of instrumental music, Beethoven is preeminent from 
all points of view, formally, technically, aesthetically, and spiritually. 
Moreover, there is a Shakesperian quality in his wonderful tone-poems. 
Like the great poet he touches every chord of the heart and appeals to 
the imagination more potently than other poets. Beethoven's creations, 
like Shakespeare's, are distinguished by great diversity of character; 
each is a type by itself. His great symphonies stand in as strong contrast 
with each other as do the plays of Shakespeare with each other. Beethoven 
is the least of a mannerist of all composers. "Each composition leaves 
a separate image and impression on the mind." His compositions are 
genuine poems, that tell their meaning to the true listener clearly and 
unmistakably in the language of tones, a language which, however, cannot 
be translated into mere words, as has often been attempted in the flowery 
and fanciful effusions of various writers, like Wagner, Lenz, Marx, and 
others, who waste labor and thought in trying to do the impossible. 

In the Pantheon of art Beethoven holds a foremost place beside the great 
poets and artists of all time, with /Eschylus and Dante, Michael Angelo 
and Shakespeare. Like these inspired men he has widened and ennobled 
the mind and the soul of humanity. "In his last works," says Edward 
Dannreuther, "he passes beyond the horizon of a mere singer and poet, and 
touches upon the domain of the seer and prophet, where in unison with all 
genuine mystics and ethical teachers he delivers a message of religious 
love and resignation, and release from the world." Or as Wagner wrote, 
"Our civilization might receive a new soul from the spirit of Beethoven's 
music, and a renovation of religion which might permeate it through and 
through." 


DISCOVERY OF GRAVITATION 
A.D. 1666 

by Sir David Brewster 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Great Events by Famous Historians, 
Volume 12, by Various 

Many admirers of Sir Isaac Newton have asserted that his was the most 
gigantic intellect ever bestowed on man. He discovered the law of 
gravitation, and by it explained all the broader phenomena of nature, such 
as the movements of the planets, the shape and revolution of the earth, the 
succession of the tides. Copernicus had asserted that the planets moved, 
Newton demonstrated it mathematically. 





His discoveries in optics were in his own time almost equally famous, 
while in his later life he shared with Leibnitz the honor of inventing 
the infinitesimal calculus, a method which lies at the root of all the 
intricate marvels of modern mathematical science. 

Newton should not, however, be regarded as an isolated phenomenon, a genius 
but for whom the world would have remained in darkness. His first flashing 
idea of gravitation deserves perhaps to be called an inspiration. But in 
all his other labors, experimental as well as mathematical, he was but 
following the spirit of the times. The love of science was abroad, and its 
infinite curiosity. Each of Newton's discoveries was claimed also by other 
men who had been working along similar lines. Of the dispute over the 
gravitation theory Sir David Brewster, the great authority for the career 
of Newton, gives some account. The controversy over the calculus was even 
more bitter and prolonged. 

It were well, however, to disabuse one's mind of the idea that Newton's 
work was a finality, that it settled anything. As to why the law of 
gravitation exists, why bodies tend to come together, the philosopher had 
little suggestion to offer, and the present generation knows no more than 
he. Before Copernicus and Newton men looked only with their eyes, and 
accepted the apparent movements of sun and stars as real. Now, going one 
step deeper, we look with our brains and see their real movements which 
underlie appearances. Newton supplied us with the law and rate of the 
movement—but not its cause. It is toward that cause, that great "Why?" 
that science has ever since been dimly groping. 

In the year 1666, when the plague had driven Newton from Cambridge, he was 
sitting alone in the garden at Woolsthrope, and reflecting on the nature of 
gravity, that remarkable power which causes all bodies to descend toward 
the centre of the earth. As this power is not found to suffer any sensible 
diminution at the greatest distance from the earth's centre to which we can 
reach—being as powerful at the tops of the highest mountains as at the 
bottom of the deepest mines—he conceived it highly probable that it must 
extend much further than was usually supposed. No sooner had this happy 
conjecture occurred to his mind than he considered what would be the effect 
of its extending as far as the moon. That her motion must be influenced 
by such a power he did not for a moment doubt; and a little reflection 
convinced him that it might be sufficient for retaining that luminary in 
her orbit round the earth. 

Though the force of gravity suffers no sensible diminution at those small 
distances from the earth's centre at which we can place ourselves, yet he 
thought it very possible that, at the distance of the moon, it might differ 
much in strength from what it is on the earth. In order to form some 
estimate of the degree of its diminution, he considered that, if the moon 
be retained in her orbit by the force of gravity, the primary planets must 
also be carried round the sun by the same power; and by comparing the 



periods of the different planets with their distances from the sun he found 
that, if they were retained in their orbits by any power like gravity, its 
force must decrease in the duplicate proportion, or as the squares of their 
distances from the sun. In drawing this conclusion, he supposed the planets 
to move in orbits perfectly circular, and having the sun in their centre. 

Having thus obtained the law of the force by which the planets were drawn 
to the sun, his next object was to ascertain if such a force emanating from 
the earth, and directed to the moon, was sufficient, when diminished in the 
duplicate ratio of the distance, to retain her in her orbit. 

In performing this calculation it was necessary to compare the space 
through which heavy bodies fall in a second at a given distance from the 
centre of the earth, viz., at its surface, with the space through which the 
moon, as it were, falls to the earth in a second of time while revolving 
in a circular orbit. Being at a distance from books when he made this 
computation, he adopted the common estimate of the earth's diameter then 
in use among geographers and navigators, and supposed that each degree of 
latitude contained sixty English miles. 

In this way he found that the force which retains the moon in her orbit, 
as deduced from the force which occasions the fall of heavy bodies to the 
earth's surface, was one-sixth greater than that which is actually 
observed in her circular orbit. This difference threw a doubt upon all his 
speculations; but, unwilling to abandon what seemed to be otherwise so 
plausible, he endeavored to account for the difference of the two forces 
by supposing that some other cause must have been united with the force of 
gravity in producing so great velocity of the moon in her circular orbit. 

As this new cause, however, was beyond the reach of observation, he 
discontinued all further inquiries into the subject, and concealed from his 
friends the speculations in which he had been employed. 

After his return to Cambridge in 1666 his attention was occupied with 
optical discoveries; but he had no sooner brought them to a close than his 
mind reverted to the great subject of the planetary motions. Upon the death 
of Oldenburg in August, 1678, Dr. Hooke was appointed secretary to the 
Royal Society; and as this learned body had requested the opinion of Newton 
about a system of physical astronomy, he addressed a letter to Dr. Hooke 
on November 28, 1679. In this letter he proposed a direct experiment for 
verifying the motion of the earth, viz., by observing whether or not bodies 
that fall from a considerable height descend in a vertical direction; for 
if the earth were at rest the body would describe exactly a vertical line; 
whereas if it revolved round its axis, the falling body must deviate from 
the vertical line toward the east. 

The Royal Society attached great value to the idea thus casually suggested, 
and Dr. Hooke was appointed to put it to the test of experiment. Being 
thus led to consider the subject more attentively, he wrote to Newton that 
wherever the direction of gravity was oblique to the axis on which the 
earth revolved, that is, in every part of the earth except the equator, 



falling bodies should approach to the equator, and the deviation from the 
vertical, in place of being exactly to the east, as Newton maintained, 
should be to the southeast of the point from which the body began to move. 

Newton acknowledged that this conclusion was correct in theory, and Dr. 
Hooke is said to have given an experimental demonstration of it before the 
Royal Society in December, 1679. Newton had erroneously concluded that the 
path of the falling body would be a spiral; but Dr. Hooke, on the same 
occasion on which he made the preceding experiment, read a paper to the 
society in which he proved that the path of the body would be an eccentric 
ellipse in vacuo_, and an ellipti-spiral if the body moved in a resisting 
medium. 

This correction of Newton’s error, and the discovery that a projectile 
would move in an elliptical orbit when under the influence of a force 
varying in the inverse ratio of the square of the distance, led Newton, as 
he himself informs us in his letter to Halley, to discover "the theorem 
by which he afterward examined the ellipsis," and to demonstrate the 
celebrated proposition that a planet acted upon by an attractive force 
varying inversely as the squares of the distances, will describe an 
elliptical orbit in one of whose _foci_ the attractive force resides. 

But though Newton had thus discovered the true cause of all the celestial 
motions, he did not yet possess any evidence that such a force actually 
resided in the sun and planets. The failure of his former attempt to 
identify the law of falling bodies at the earth's surface with that which 
guided the moon in her orbit, threw a doubt over all his speculations, and 
prevented him from giving any account of them to the public. 

An accident, however, of a very interesting nature induced him to resume 
his former inquiries, and enabled him to bring them to a close. In June, 

1682, when he was attending a meeting of the Royal Society of London, the 
measurement of a degree of the meridian, executed by M. Picard in 1679, 
became the subject of conversation. Newton took a memorandum of the result 
obtained by the French astronomer, and having deduced from it the diameter 
of the earth, he immediately resumed his calculation of 1665, and began to 
repeat it with these new data. In the progress of the calculation he saw 
that the result which he had formerly expected was likely to be produced, 
and he was thrown into such a state of nervous irritability that he was 
unable to carry on the calculation. In this state of mind he intrusted it 
to one of his friends, and he had the high satisfaction of finding his 
former views amply realized. The force of gravity which regulated the fall 
of bodies at the earth's surface, when diminished as the square of the 
moon's distance from the earth, was found to be almost exactly equal to the 
centrifugal force of the moon as deduced from her observed distance and 
velocity. 

The influence of such a result upon such a mind may be more easily 
conceived than described. The whole material universe was spread out before 



him; the sun with all his attending planets; the planets with all their 
satellites; the comets wheeling in every direction in their eccentric 
orbits; and the systems of the fixed stars stretching to the remotest 
limits of space. All the varied and complicated movements of the heavens, 
in short, must have been at once presented to his mind as the necessary 
result of that law which he had established in reference to the earth and 
the moon. 

After extending this law to the other bodies of the system, he composed a 
series of propositions on the motion of the primary planets about the sun, 
which were sent to London about the end of 1683, and were soon afterward 
communicated to the Royal Society. 

About this period other philosophers had been occupied with the same 
subject. Sir Christopher Wren had many years before endeavored to explain 
the planetary motions "by the composition of a descent toward the sun, and 
an impressed motion; but he at length gave it over, not finding the means 
of doing it." In January, 1683-1684, Dr. Halley had concluded from Kepler's 
law of the periods and distances, that the centripetal force decreased in 
the reciprocal proportion of the squares of the distances, and having one 
day met Sir Christopher Wren and Dr. Hooke, the latter affirmed that he had 
demonstrated upon that principle all the laws of the celestial motions. Dr. 
Halley confessed that his attempts were unsuccessful, and Sir Christopher, 
in order to encourage the inquiry, offered to present a book of forty 
shillings value to either of the two philosophers who should, in the space 
of two months, bring him a convincing demonstration of it. Hooke persisted 
in the declaration that he possessed the method, but avowed it to be his 
intention to conceal it for time. He promised, however, to show it to Sir 
Christopher; but there is every reason to believe that this promise was 
never fulfilled. 

In August, 1684, Dr. Halley went to Cambridge for the express purpose of 
consulting Newton on this interesting subject. Newton assured him that he 
had brought this demonstration to perfection, and promised him a copy of 
it. This copy was received in November by the doctor, who made a second 
visit to Cambridge, in order to induce its author to have it inserted in 
the register book of the society. On December 10th Dr. Halley announced 
to the society that he had seen at Cambridge Newton's treatise _De Motu 
Corporum_, which he had promised to send to the society to be entered upon 
their register, and Dr. Halley was desired to unite with Mr. Paget, master 
of the mathematical school in Christ's Hospital, in reminding Newton of his 
promise, "for securing the invention to himself till such time as he can be 
at leisure to publish it." 

On February 25th Mr. Aston, the secretary, communicated a letter from 
Newton in which he expressed his willingness "to enter in the register 
his notions about motion, and his intentions to fit them suddenly for the 
press." The progress of his work was, however, interrupted by a visit of 
five or six weeks which he made in Lincolnshire; but he proceeded with such 



diligence on his return that he was able to transmit the manuscript to 
London before the end of April. This manuscript, entitled Philosophic 
Naturalis Principia Mathematics_ and dedicated to the society, was 
presented by Dr. Vincent on April 28, 1686, when Sir John Hoskins, the 
vice-president and the particular friend of Dr. Hooke, was in the chair. 

Dr. Vincent passed a just encomium on the novelty and dignity of the 
subject; and another member added that "Mr. Newton had carried the thing 
so far that there was no more to be added." To these remarks the 
vice-president replied that the method "was so much the more to be prized 
as it was both invented and perfected at the same time." Dr. Hooke took 
offence at these remarks, and blamed Sir John for not having mentioned 
"what he had discovered to him"; but the vice-president did not seem to 
recollect any such communication, and the consequence of this discussion 
was that "these two, who till then were the most inseparable cronies, have 
since scarcely seen one another, and are utterly fallen out." After the 
breaking up of the meeting, the society adjourned to the coffee house, 
where Dr. Hooke stated that he not only had made the same discovery, but 
had given the first hint of it to Newton. 

An account of these proceedings was communicated to Newton through two 
different channels. In a letter dated May 22d Dr. Halley wrote to him 
"that Mr. Hooke has some pretensions upon the invention of the rule of the 
decrease of gravity being reciprocally as the squares of the distances 
from the centre. He says you had the notion from him, though he owns the 
demonstration of the curves generated thereby to be wholly your own. How 
much of this is so you know best, as likewise what you have to do in this 
matter; only Mr. Hooke seems to expect you would make some mention of him 
in the preface, which it is possible you may see reason to prefix." 

This communication from Dr. Halley induced the author, on June 20th, 
to address a long letter to him, in which he gives a minute and able 
refutation of Hooke's claims; but before this letter was despatched another 
correspondent, who had received his information from one of the members 
that were present, informed Newton "that Hooke made a great stir, 
pretending that he had all from him, and desiring they would see that 
he had justice done him." This fresh charge seems to have ruffled the 
tranquillity of Newton; and he accordingly added an angry and satirical 
postscript, in which he treats Hooke with little ceremony, and goes so far 
as to conjecture that Hooke might have acquired his knowledge of the law 
from a letter of his own to Huygens, directed to Oldenburg, and dated 
January 14,1672-1673. "My letter to Hugenius was directed to Mr. Oldenburg, 
who used to keep the originals. His papers came into Mr. Hooke's 
possession. Mr. Hooke, knowing my hand, might have the curiosity to look 
into that letter, and there take the notion of comparing the forces of the 
planets arising from their circular motion; and so what he wrote to me 
afterward about the rate of gravity might be nothing but the fruit of my 
own garden." 



In replying to this letter Dr. Halley assured him that Hooke's "manner of 
claiming the discovery had been represented to him in worse colors than 
it ought, and that he neither made public application to the society for 
justice nor pretended that you had all from him." The effect of this 
assurance was to make Newton regret that he had written the angry 
postscript to his letter; and in replying to Halley on July 14, 1686, he 
not only expresses his regret, but recounts the different new ideas which 
he had acquired from Hooke's correspondence, and suggests it as the best 
method "of compromising the present dispute" to add a _scholium_ in which 
Wren, Hooke, and Halley are acknowledged to have independently deduced the 
law of gravity from the second law of Kepler. 

At the meeting of April 28th, at which the manuscript of the _Principia_ 
was presented to the Royal Society, it was agreed that the printing of 
it should be referred to the council: that a letter of thanks should be 
written to its author; and at a meeting of the council on May 19th it was 
resolved that the manuscript should be printed at the society's expense, 
and that Dr. Halley should superintend it while going through the press. 

These resolutions were communicated by Dr. Halley in a letter dated May 
22d; and in Newton's reply on June 20th, already mentioned, he makes the 
following observations: 

"The proof you sent me I like very well. I designed the whole to consist 
of three books; the second was finished last summer, being short, and only 
wants transcribing and drawing the cuts fairly. Some new propositions I 
have since thought on which I can as well let alone. The third wants the 
theory of comets. In autumn last I spent two months in calculation to no 
purpose, for want of a good method, which made me afterward return to the 
first book and enlarge it with diverse propositions, some relating to 
comets, others to other things found out last winter. The third I now 
design to suppress. Philosophy is such an impertinently litigious lady that 
a man had as good be engaged in lawsuits as have to do with her. I found it 
so formerly, and now I can no sooner come near her again but she gives me 
warning. The first two books, without the third, will not so well bear the 
title of Philosophies Naturalis Principia Mathematica l and therefore I 
had altered it to this: _de Moti Corporum, Libri duo_. But after second 
thoughts I retain the former title. 'Twill help the sale of the book, which 
I ought not to diminish now 'tis yours." 

In replying to this letter on June 29th Dr. Halley regrets that our 
author's tranquillity should have been thus disturbed by envious rivals, 
and implores him in the name of the society not to suppress the third book. 

"I must again beg you," says he, "not to let your resentments run so high 
as to deprive us of your third book, wherein your applications of your 
mathematical doctrine to the theory of comets, and several curious 
experiments which, as I guess by what you write ought to compose it, 
will undoubtedly render it acceptable to those who will call themselves 
philosophers without mathematics, which are much the greater number." 



To these solicitations Newton seems to have readily yielded. His second 
book was sent to the society, and presented on March 2, 1687. The third 
book was also transmitted, and presented on April 6th, and the whole work 
was completed and published in the month of May, 1687. 

Such is the brief account of the publication of a work which is memorable 
not only in the annals of one science or of one country, but which will 
form an epoch in the history of the world, and will ever be regarded as the 
brightest page in the records of human reason. We shall endeavor to convey 
to the reader some idea of its contents, and of the brilliant discoveries 
which it disseminated over Europe. 

The _Principia_ consists of three books. The first and second, which occupy 
three-fourths of the work, are entitled On the Motion of Bodies , and the 
third bears the title On the System of the World_. The two first books 
contain the mathematical principles of philosophy, namely, the laws and 
conditions of motions and forces; and they are illustrated with several 
philosophical _scholia_ which treat of some of the most general and 
best-established points in philosophy, such as the density and resistance 
of bodies, spaces void of matter, and the motion of sound and light. 

The object of the third book is to deduce from these principles the 
constitution of the system of the world; and this book has been drawn up in 
as popular a style as possible, in order that it may be generally read. 

The great discovery which characterizes the _Principia_ is that of the 
principle of universal gravitation, as deduced from the motion of the moon, 
and from the three great facts or laws discovered by Kepler. This principle 
is: _That every particle of matter is attracted by or gravitates to every 
other particle of matter, with a force inversely proportional to the 
squares of their distances . From the first law of Kepler, namely, the 
proportionality of the areas to the times of their revolution, Newton 
inferred that the force which kept the planet in its orbit was always 
directed to the sun; and from the second law of Kepler, that every planet 
moves in an ellipse with the sun in one of its foci, he drew the still more 
general inference that the force by which the planet moves round that focus 
varies inversely as the square of its distance from the focus. As this law 
was true in the motion of satellites round their primary planets Newton 
deduced the equality of gravity in all the heavenly bodies toward the sun, 
upon the supposition that they are equally distant from its centre; and 
in the case of terrestrial bodies he succeeded in verifying this truth by 
numerous and accurate experiments. 

By taking a more general view of the subject Newton demonstrated that a 
conic section was the only curve in which a body could move when acted 
upon by a force varying inversely as the square of the distance; and he 
established the conditions depending on the velocity and the primitive 
position of the body, which were requisite to make it describe a circular, 
an elliptical, a parabolic, or a hyberbolic orbit. 



Notwithstanding the generality and importance of these results, it still 
remained to be determined whether the forces resided in the centres of 
the planets or belonged to each individual particle of which they were 
composed. Newton removed this uncertainty by demonstrating that if a 
spherical body acts upon a distant body with a force varying as the 
distance of this body from the centre of the sphere, the same effect 
will be produced as if each of its particles acted upon the distant body 
according to the same law. And hence it follows that the spheres, whether 
they are of uniform density or consist of concentric layers, with densities 
varying according to any law whatever, will act upon each other in the same 
manner as if their force resided in their centres alone. 

But as the bodies of the solar system are very nearly spherical they will 
all act upon one another, and upon bodies placed on their surfaces, as if 
they were so many centres of attraction; and therefore we obtain the law of 
gravity which subsists between spherical bodies, namely, that one sphere 
will act upon another with a force directly proportional to the quantity of 
matter, and inversely as the square of the distance between the centres 
of the spheres. From the equality of action and reaction, to which no 
exception can be found, Newton concluded that the sun gravitated to the 
planets, and the planets to their satellites; and the earth itself to 
the stone which falls upon its surface, and, consequently, that the two 
mutually gravitating bodies approached to one another with velocities 
inversely proportional to their quantities of matter. 

Having established this universal law, Newton was enabled not only to 
determine the weight which the same body would have at the surface of the 
sun and the planets, but even to calculate the quantity of matter in the 
sun, and in all the planets that had satellites, and even to determine the 
density or specific gravity of the matter of which they were composed. In 
this way he found that the weight of the same body would be twenty-three 
times greater at the surface of the sun than at the surface of the earth, 
and that the density of the earth was four times greater than that of the 
sun, the planets increasing in density as they receded from the centre of 
the system. 

If the peculiar genius of Newton has been displayed in his investigation 
of the law of universal gravitation, it shines with no less lustre in the 
patience and sagacity with which he traced the consequences of this fertile 
principle. The discovery of the spheroidal form of Jupiter by Cassini had 
probably directed the attention of Newton to the determination of its 
cause, and consequently to the investigation of the true figure of the 
earth. The next subject to which Newton applied the principle of gravity 
was the tides of the ocean. 

The philosophers of all ages had recognized the connection between the 
phenomena of the tides and the position of the moon. The College of Jesuits 
at Coimbra, and subsequently Antonio de Dominis and Kepler, distinctly 
referred the tides to the attraction of the waters of the earth by the 



moon; but so imperfect was the explanation which was thus given of the 
phenomena that Galileo ridiculed the idea of lunar attraction, and 
substituted for it a fallacious explanation of his own. That the moon is 
the principal cause of the tides is obvious from the well-known fact that 
it is high water at any given place about the time when she is in the 
meridian of that place; and that the sun performs a secondary part in their 
production may be proved from the circumstance that the highest tides take 
place when the sun, the moon, and the earth are in the same straight line; 
that is, when the force of the sun conspires with that of the moon; and 
that the lowest tides take place when the lines drawn from the sun and moon 
to the earth are at right angles to each other; that is, when the force of 
the sun acts in opposition to that of the moon. 

By comparing the spring and neap tides Newton found that the force with 
which the moon acted upon the waters of the earth was to that with which 
the sun acted upon them as 4.48 to 1; that the force of the moon produced 
a tide of 8.63 feet; that of the sun, one of 1.93 feet; and both of them 
combined, one of 10-1/2 French feet, a result which in the open sea does 
not deviate much from observation. Having thus ascertained the force of the 
moon on the waters of our globe, he found that the quantity of matter in 
the moon was to that in the earth as 1 to 40, and the density of the moon 
to that of the earth as 11 to 9. 

The motions of the moon, so much within the reach of our own observation, 
presented a fine field for the application of the theory of universal 
gravitation. The irregularities exhibited in the lunar motions had been 
known in the time of Hipparchus and Ptolemy. Tycho had discovered the great 
inequality, called the "variation," amounting to 37', and depending on the 
alternate acceleration and retardation of the moon in every quarter of 
a revolution, and he had also ascertained the existence of the annual 
equation. Of these two inequalities Newton gave a most satisfactory 
explanation. 

Although there could be little doubt that the comets were retained in their 
orbits by the same laws which regulated the motions of the planets, yet 
it was difficult to put this opinion to the test of observation. The 
visibility of comets only in a small part of their orbits rendered it 
difficult to ascertain their distance and periodic times; and as their 
periods were probably of great length, it was impossible to correct 
approximate results by repeated observations. Newton, however, removed this 
difficulty by showing how to determine the orbit of a comet, namely, 
the form and position of the orbit, and the periodic time, by three 
observations. By applying this method to the comet of 1680 he calculated 
the elements of its orbit, and, from the agreement of the computed places 
with those which were observed, he justly inferred that the motions of 
comets were regulated by the same laws as those of the planetary bodies. 

This result was one of great importance; for as the comets enter our system 
in every possible direction, and at all angles with the ecliptic, and as 
a great part of their orbits extends far beyond the limits of the solar 



system, it demonstrated the existence of gravity in spaces far removed 
beyond the planet, and proved that the law of the inverse ratio of the 
squares of the distance was true in every possible direction, and at very 
remote distances from the centre of our system. 

Such is a brief view of the leading discoveries which the _Principia_ first 
announced to the world. The grandeur of the subjects of which it treats, 
the beautiful simplicity of the system which it unfolds, the clear and 
concise reasoning by which that system is explained, and the irresistible 
evidence by which it is supported might have insured it the warmest 
admiration of contemporary mathematicians and the most welcome reception in 
all the schools of philosophy throughout Europe. This, however, is not the 
way in which great truths are generally received. Though the astronomical 
discoveries of Newton were not assailed by the class of ignorant pretenders 
who attacked his optical writings, yet they were everywhere resisted by the 
errors and prejudices which had taken a deep hold even of the strongest 
minds. 

The philosophy of Descartes was predominant throughout Europe. Appealing to 
the imagination, and not to the reason, of mankind it was quickly received 
into popular favor, and the same causes which facilitated its introduction, 
extended its influence and completed its dominion over the human mind. In 
explaining all the movements of the heavenly bodies by a system of vortices 
in a fluid medium diffused through the universe Descartes had seized upon 
an analogy of the most alluring and deceitful kind. Those who had seen 
heavy bodies revolving in the eddies of a whirlpool or in the gyrations 
of a vessel of water thrown into a circular motion had no difficulty in 
conceiving how the planets might revolve round the sun by an analogous 
movement. The mind instantly grasped at an explanation of so palpable a 
character and which required for its development neither the exercise 
of patient thought nor the aid of mathematical skill. The talent and 
perspicuity with which the Cartesian system was expounded, and the show by 
which it was sustained, contributed powerfully to its adoption, while 
it derived a still higher sanction from the excellent character and the 
unaffected piety of its author. 

Thus intrenched, as the Cartesian system was, in the strongholds of the 
human mind, and fortified by its most obstinate prejudices, it was not to 
be wondered at that the pure and sublime doctrines of the _Principia_, were 
distrustfully received and perseveringly resisted. The uninstructed mind 
could not readily admit the idea that the great masses of the planets were 
suspended in empty space and retained in their orbits by an invisible 
influence residing in the sun; and even those philosophers who had been 
accustomed to the rigor of true scientific research, and who possessed 
sufficient mathematical skill for the examination of the Newtonian 
doctrines, viewed them at first as reviving the occult qualities of the 
ancient physics, and resisted their introduction with a pertinacity which 
it is not easy to explain. 



Prejudiced, no doubt, in favor of his own metaphysical views, Leibnitz 
himself misapprehended the principles of the Newtonian philosophy, and 
endeavored to demonstrate the truths in the _Principia_ by the application 
of different principles. Huygens, who above all other men was qualified 
to appreciate the new philosophy, rejected the doctrine of gravitation as 
existing between the individual particles of matter and received it only 
as an attribute of the planetary masses. John Bernouilli, one of the first 
mathematicians of his age, opposed the philosophy of Newton. Mairan, in the 
early part of his life, was a strenuous defender of the system of vortices. 
Cassini and Maraldi were quite ignorant of the _Principia_, and occupied 
themselves with the most absurd methods of calculating the orbits of 
comets long after the Newtonian method had been established on the most 
impregnable foundation; and even Fontenelle, a man of liberal views and 
extensive information, continued, throughout the whole of his life, to 
maintain the doctrines of Descartes. 

The chevalier Louville of Paris had adopted the Newtonian philosophy 
before 1720; Gravesande had introduced it into the Dutch universities at a 
somewhat earlier period; and Maupertuis, in consequence of a visit which 
he paid to England in 1728, became a zealous defender of it; but 
notwithstanding these and some other examples that might be quoted, we must 
admit the truth of the remark of Voltaire, that though Newton survived the 
publication of the _Principia_ more than forty years, yet at the time of 
his death he had not above twenty followers out of England. 


INTRODUCTORY 

from 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Congressional Government, by Woodrow Wilson 

The laws reach but a very little way. Constitute government how you 
please, infinitely the greater part of it must depend upon the 
exercise of powers, which are left at large to the prudence and 
uprightness of ministers of state. Even all the use and potency of 
the laws depends upon them. Without them your commonwealth is no 
better than a scheme upon paper; and not a living, active, 
effective organization.—BURKE. 

The great fault of political writers is their too close adherence 
to the forms of the system of state which they happen to be 
expounding or examining. They stop short at the anatomy of 
institutions, and do not penetrate to the secret of their 
functions.-JOHN MORLEY. 


It would seem as if a very wayward fortune had presided over the history 
of the Constitution of the United States, inasmuch as that great federal 
charter has been alternately violated by its friends and defended by its 





enemies. It came hard by its establishment in the first place, 
prevailing with difficulty over the strenuous forces of dissent which 
were banded against it. While its adoption was under discussion the 
voices of criticism were many and authoritative, the voices of 
opposition loud in tone and ominous in volume, and the Federalists 
finally triumphed only by dint of hard battle against foes, formidable 
both in numbers and in skill. But the victory was complete,—astonishingly 
complete. Once established, the new government had only the zeal of its 
friends to fear. Indeed, after its organization very little more is 
heard of the party of opposition; they disappear so entirely from 
politics that one is inclined to think, in looking back at the party 
history of that time, that they must have been not only conquered but 
converted as well. There was well-nigh universal acquiescence in the new 
order of things. Not everybody, indeed, professed himself a Federalist, 
but everybody conformed to federalist practice. There were jealousies 
and bickerings, of course, in the new Congress of the Union, but no 
party lines, and the differences which caused the constant brewing and 
breaking of storms in Washington's first cabinet were of personal rather 
than of political import. Hamilton and Jefferson did not draw apart 
because the one had been an ardent and the other only a lukewarm friend 
of the Constitution, so much as because they were so different in 
natural bent and temper that they would have been like to disagree and 
come to drawn points wherever or however brought into contact. The one 
had inherited warm blood and a bold sagacity, while in the other a 
negative philosophy ran suitably through cool veins. They had not been 
meant for yoke-fellows. 

There was less antagonism in Congress, however, than in the cabinet; and 
in none of the controversies that did arise was there shown any serious 
disposition to quarrel with the Constitution itself; the contention was 
as to the obedience to be rendered to its provisions. No one threatened 
to withhold his allegiance, though there soon began to be some 
exhibition of a disposition to confine obedience to the letter of the 
new commandments, and to discountenance all attempts to do what was not 
plainly written in the tables of the law. It was recognized as no longer 
fashionable to say aught against the principles of the Constitution; but 
all men could not be of one mind, and political parties began to take 
form in antagonistic schools of constitutional construction. There 
straightway arose two rival sects of political Pharisees, each 
professing a more perfect conformity and affecting greater "ceremonial 
cleanliness" than the other. The very men who had resisted with might 
and main the adoption of the Constitution became, under the new division 
of parties, its champions, as sticklers for a strict, a rigid, and 
literal construction. 

They were consistent enough in this, because it was quite natural that 
their one-time fear of a strong central government should pass into a 
dread of the still further expansion of the power of that government, by 
a too loose construction of its charter; but what I would emphasize here 



is not the motives or the policy of the conduct of parties in our early 
national politics, but the fact that opposition to the Constitution as a 
constitution, and even hostile criticism of its provisions, ceased 
almost immediately upon its adoption; and not only ceased, but gave 
place to an undiscriminating and almost blind worship of its principles, 
and of that delicate dual system of sovereignty, and that complicated 
scheme of double administration which it established. Admiration of that 
one-time so much traversed body of law became suddenly all the vogue, 
and criticism was estopped. From the first, even down to the time 
immediately preceding the war, the general scheme of the Constitution 
went unchallenged; nullification itself did not always wear its true 
garb of independent state sovereignty, but often masqueraded as a 
constitutional right; and the most violent policies took care to make 
show of at least formal deference to the worshipful fundamental law. The 
divine right of kings never ran a more prosperous course than did this 
unquestioned prerogative of the Constitution to receive universal 
homage. The conviction that our institutions were the best in the 
world, nay more, the model to which all civilized states must sooner or 
later conform, could not be laughed out of us by foreign critics, nor 
shaken out of us by the roughest jars of the system. 

Now there is, of course, nothing in all this that is inexplicable, or 
even remarkable; any one can see the reasons for it and the benefits of 
it without going far out of his way; but the point which it is 
interesting to note is that we of the present generation are in the 
first season of free, outspoken, unrestrained constitutional criticism. 

We are the first Americans to hear our own countrymen ask whether the 
Constitution is still adapted to serve the purposes for which it was 
intended; the first to entertain any serious doubts about the 
superiority of our own institutions as compared with the systems of 
Europe; the first to think of remodeling the administrative machinery of 
the federal government, and of forcing new forms of responsibility upon 
Congress. 

The evident explanation of this change of attitude towards the 
Constitution is that we have been made conscious by the rude shock of 
the war and by subsequent developments of policy, that there has been a 
vast alteration in the conditions of government; that the checks and 
balances which once obtained are no longer effective; and that we are 
really living under a constitution essentially different from that which 
we have been so long worshiping as our own peculiar and incomparable 
possession. In short, this model government is no longer conformable 
with its own original pattern. While we have been shielding it from 
criticism it has slipped away from us. The noble charter of fundamental 
law given us by the Convention of 1787 is still our Constitution; but it 
is now our form of government_ rather in name than in reality, the form 
of the Constitution being one of nicely adjusted, ideal balances, whilst 
the actual form of our present government is simply a scheme of 
congressional supremacy. National legislation, of course, takes force 



now as at first from the authority of the Constitution; but it would be 
easy to reckon by the score acts of Congress which can by no means be 
squared with that great instrument's evident theory. We continue to 
think, indeed, according to long-accepted constitutional formulae, and 
it is still politically unorthodox to depart from old-time phraseology 
in grave discussions of affairs; but it is plain to those who look about 
them that most of the commonly received opinions concerning federal 
constitutional balances and administrative arrangements are many years 
behind the actual practices of the government at Washington, and that 
we are farther than most of us realize from the times and the policy of 
the framers of the Constitution. It is a commonplace observation of 
historians that, in the development of constitutions, names are much 
more persistent than the functions upon which they were originally 
bestowed; that institutions constantly undergo essential alterations of 
character, whilst retaining the names conferred upon them in their first 
estate; and the history of our own Constitution is but another 
illustration of this universal principle of institutional change. There 
has been a constant growth of legislative and administrative practice, 
and a steady accretion of precedent in the management of federal 
affairs, which have broadened the sphere and altered the functions of 
the government without perceptibly affecting the vocabulary of our 
constitutional language. Ours is, scarcely less than the British, a 
living and fecund system. It does not, indeed, find its rootage so 
widely in the hidden soil of unwritten law; its tap-root at least is the 
Constitution; but the Constitution is now, like Magna Carta and the Bill 
of Rights, only the sap-centre of a system of government vastly larger 
than the stock from which it has branched,—a system some of whose forms 
have only very indistinct and rudimental beginnings in the simple 
substance of the Constitution, and which exercises many functions 
apparently quite foreign to the primitive properties contained in the 
fundamental law. 

The Constitution itself is not a complete system; it takes none but the 
first steps in organization. It does little more than lay a foundation 
of principles. It provides with all possible brevity for the 
establishment of a government having, in several distinct branches, 
executive, legislative, and judicial powers. It vests executive power in 
a single chief magistrate, for whose election and inauguration it makes 
carefully definite provision, and whose privileges and prerogatives it 
defines with succinct clearness; it grants specifically enumerated 
powers of legislation to a representative Congress, outlining the 
organization of the two houses of that body and definitely providing for 
the election of its members, whose number it regulates and the 
conditions of whose choice it names; and it establishes a Supreme Court 
with ample authority of constitutional interpretation, prescribing the 
manner in which its judges shall be appointed and the conditions of 
their official tenure. Here the Constitution's work of organization 
ends, and the fact that it attempts nothing more is its chief strength. 

For it to go beyond elementary provisions would be to lose elasticity 



and adaptability. The growth of the nation and the consequent 
development of the governmental system would snap asunder a 
constitution which could not adapt itself to the new conditions of an 
advancing society. If it could not stretch itself to the measure of the 
times, it must be thrown off and left behind, as a by-gone device; and 
there can, therefore, be no question that our Constitution has proved 
lasting because of its simplicity. It is a comer-stone, not a complete 
building; or, rather, to return to the old figure, it is a root, not a 
perfect vine. 

The chief fact, therefore, of our national history is that from this 
vigorous tap-root has grown a vast constitutional system,—a system 
branching and expanding in statutes and judicial decisions, as well as 
in unwritten precedent; and one of the most striking facts, as it seems 
to me, in the history of our politics is, that that system has never 
received complete and competent critical treatment at the hands of any, 
even the most acute, of our constitutional writers. They view it, as it 
were, from behind. Their thoughts are dominated, it would seem, by those 
incomparable papers of the "Federalist," which, though they were written 
to influence only the voters of 1788, still, with a strange, persistent 
longevity of power, shape the constitutional criticism of the present 
day, obscuring much of that development of constitutional practice which 
has since taken place. The Constitution in operation is manifestly a 
very different thing from the Constitution of the books. "An observer 
who looks at the living reality will wonder at the contrast to the paper 
description. He will see in the life much which is not in the books; and 
he will not find in the rough practice many refinements of the literary 
theory."[l] It is, therefore, the difficult task of one who would now 
write at once practically and critically of our national government to 
escape from theories and attach himself to facts, not allowing himself 
to be confused by a knowledge of what that government was intended to 
be, or led away into conjectures as to what it may one day become, but 
striving to catch its present phases and to photograph the delicate 
organism in all its characteristic parts exactly as it is to-day; an 
undertaking all the more arduous and doubtful of issue because it has to 
be entered upon without guidance from writers of acknowledged authority. 

The leading inquiry in the examination of any system of government must, 
of course, concern primarily the real depositaries and the essential 
machinery of power. There is always a centre of power: where in this 
system is that centre? in whose hands is self-sufficient authority 
lodged, and through what agencies does that authority speak and act? 

The answers one gets to these and kindred questions from authoritative 
manuals of constitutional exposition are not satisfactory, chiefly 
because they are contradicted by self-evident facts. It is said that 
there is no single or central force in our federal scheme ; and so 
there is not in the federal scheme, but only a balance of powers and a 
nice adjustment of interactive checks, as all the books say. How is it, 
however, in the practical conduct of the federal government? In that, 



unquestionably, the predominant and controlling force, the centre and 
source of all motive and of all regulative power, is Congress. All 
niceties of constitutional restriction and even many broad principles of 
constitutional limitation have been overridden, and a thoroughly 
organized system of congressional control set up which gives a very rude 
negative to some theories of balance and some schemes for distributed 
powers, but which suits well with convenience, and does violence to none 
of the principles of self-government contained in the Constitution. 

This fact, however, though evident enough, is not on the surface. It 
does not obtrude itself upon the observation of the world. It runs 
through the undercurrents of government, and takes shape only in the 
inner channels of legislation and administration which are not open to 
the common view. It can be discerned most readily by comparing the 
"literary theory" of the Constitution with the actual machinery of 
legislation, especially at those points where that machinery regulates 
the relations of Congress with the executive departments, and with the 
attitude of the houses towards the Supreme Court on those occasions, 
happily not numerous, when legislature and judiciary have come face to 
face in direct antagonism. The "literary theory" is distinct enough; 
every American is familiar with the paper pictures of the Constitution. 
Most prominent in such pictures are the ideal checks and balances of the 
federal system, which may be found described, even in the most recent 
books, in term s substantially the same as those used in 1814 by John 
Adams in his letter to John Taylor. "Is there," says Mr. Adams, "a 
constitution upon record more complicated with balances than ours? In 
the first place, eighteen states and some territories are balanced 
against the national government.... In the second place, the House of 
Representatives is balanced against the Senate, the Senate against the 
House. In the third place, the executive authority is, in some degree, 
balanced against the legislative. In the fourth place, the judicial 
power is balanced against the House, the Senate, the executive power, 
and the state governments. In the fifth place, the Senate is balanced 
against the President in all appointments to office, and in all 
treaties.... In the sixth place, the people hold in their hands the 
balance against their own representatives, by biennial... elections. In 
the seventh place, the legislatures of the several states are balanced 
against the Senate by sextennial elections. In the eighth place, the 
electors are balanced against the people in the choice of the President. 
Here is a complicated refinement of balances, which, for anything I 
recollect, is an invention of our own and peculiar to us."[2] 

All of these balances are reckoned essential in the theory of the 
Constitution; but none is so quintessential as that between the national 
and the state governments; it is the pivotal quality of the system, 
indicating its principal, which is its federal characteristic. The 
object of this balance of thirty-eight States "and some territories" 
against the powers of the federal government, as also of several of the 
other balances enumerated, is not, it should be observed, to prevent the 



invasion by the national authorities of those provinces of legislation 
by plain expression or implication reserved to the States,—such as the 
regulation of municipal institutions, the punishment of ordinary crimes, 
the enactment of laws of inheritance and of contract, the erection and 
maintenance of the common machinery of education, and the control of 
other such like matters of social economy and every-day 
administration,—but to check and trim national policy on national 
questions, to turn Congress back from paths of dangerous encroachment on 
middle or doubtful grounds of jurisdiction, to keep sharp, when it was 
like to become dim, the line of demarcation between state and federal 
privilege, to readjust the weights of jurisdiction whenever either state 
or federal scale threatened to kick the beam. There never was any great 
likelihood that the national government would care to take from the 
States their plainer prerogatives, but there was always a violent 
probability that it would here and there steal a march over the borders 
where territory like its own invited it to appropriation; and it was for 
a mutual defense of such border-land that the two governments were given 
the right to call a halt upon one another. It was purposed to guard not 
against revolution, but against unrestrained exercise of questionable 
powers. 

The extent to which the restraining power of the States was relied upon 
in the days of the Convention, and of the adoption of the Constitution, 
is strikingly illustrated in several of the best known papers of the 
"Federalist;" and there is no better means of realizing the difference 
between the actual and the ideal constitutions than this of placing 
one's self at the point of view of the public men of 1787-89. They were 
disgusted with the impotent and pitiable Confederation, which could do 
nothing but beg and deliberate; they longed to get away from the selfish 
feuds of "States dissevered, discordant, belligerent," and their hopes 
were centred in the establishment of a strong and lasting union, such as 
could secure that concert and facility of common action in which alone 
there could be security and amity. They were, however, by no means sure 
of being able to realize their hopes, contrive how they might to bring 
the States together into a more perfect confederation. The late colonies 
had but recently become compactly organized, self-governing States, and 
were standing somewhat stiffly apart, a group of consequential 
sovereignties, jealous to maintain their blood-bought prerogatives, and 
quick to distrust any power set above them, or arrogating to itself the 
control of their restive wills. It was not to be expected that the 
sturdy, self-reliant, masterful men who had won independence for their 
native colonies, by passing through the flames of battle, and through 
the equally fierce fires of bereavement and financial ruin, would 
readily transfer their affection and allegiance from the new-made 
States, which were their homes, to the federal government, which was to 
be a mere artificial creation, and which could be to no man as his home 
government. As things looked then, it seemed idle to apprehend a too 
great diminution of state rights: there was every reason, on the 
contrary, to fear that any union that could be agreed upon would lack 



both vitality and the ability to hold its ground against the jealous 
self-assertion of the sovereign commonwealths of its membership. 
Hamilton but spoke the common belief of all thinking men of the time 
when he said: "It will always be far more easy for the state governments 
to encroach upon the national authorities than for the national 
government to encroach upon the state authorities;" and he seemed to 
furnish abundant support for the opinion, when he added, that "the proof 
of this proposition turns upon the greater degree of influence which the 
state governments, if they administer their affairs uprightly and 
prudently, will generally possess over the people; a circumstance which, 
at the same time, teaches us that there is an inherent and intrinsic 
weakness in all federal constitutions, and that too much pains cannot 
be taken in their organization to give them all the force that is 
compatible with the principles of liberty."[3] 

Read in the light of the present day, such views constitute the most 
striking of all commentaries upon our constitutional history. Manifestly 
the powers reserved to the States were expected to serve as a very real 
and potent check upon the federal government; and yet we can see plainly 
enough now that this balance of state against national authorities has 
proved, of all constitutional checks, the least effectual. The proof of 
the pudding is the eating thereof, and we can nowadays detect in it none 
of that strong flavor of state sovereignty which its cooks thought they 
were giving it. It smacks, rather, of federal omnipotence, which they 
thought to mix in only in very small and judicious quantities. "From the 
nature of the case," as Judge Cooley says, "it was impossible that the 
powers reserved to the States should constitute a restraint upon the 
increase of federal power, to the extent that was at first expected. The 
federal government was necessarily made the final judge of its own 
authority, and the executor of its own will, and any effectual check to 
the gradual amplification of its jurisdiction must therefore be found 
in the construction put by those administering it upon the grants of the 
Constitution, and in their own sense of constitutional obligation. And 
as the true line of division between federal and state powers has, from 
the very beginning, been the subject of contention and of honest 
differences of opinion, it must often happen that to advance and occupy 
some disputed ground will seem to the party having the power to do so a 
mere matter of constitutional duty." [4] 

During the early years of the new national government there was, 
doubtless, much potency in state will; and had federal and state powers 
then come face to face, before Congress and the President had had time 
to overcome their first awkwardness and timidity, and to discover the 
safest walks of their authority and the most effectual means of 
exercising their power, it is probable that state prerogatives would 
have prevailed. The central government, as every one remembers, did not 
at first give promise of a very great career. It had inherited some of 
the contempt which had attached to the weak Congress of the 
Confederation. Two of the thirteen States held aloof from the Union 




until they could be assured of its stability and success; many of the 
other States had come into it reluctantly, all with a keen sense of 
sacrifice, and there could not be said to be any very wide-spread or 
undoubting belief in its ultimate survival. The members of the first 
Congress, too, came together very tardily, and in no very cordial or 
confident spirit of cooperation; and after they had assembled they were 
for many months painfully embarrassed, how and upon what subjects to 
exercise their new and untried functions. The President was denied 
formal precedence in dignity by the Governor of New York, and must 
himself have felt inclined to question the consequence of his official 
station, when he found that amongst the principal questions with which 
he had to deal were some which concerned no greater things than petty 
points of etiquette and ceremonial; as, for example, whether one day in 
the week would be sufficient to receive visits of compliment, "and what 
would be said if he were sometimes to be seen at quiet tea-parties."[5] 

But this first weakness of the new government was only a transient phase 
in its history, and the federal authorities did not invite a direct 
issue with the States until they had had time to reckon their resources 
and to leam facility of action. Before Washington left the presidential 
chair the federal government had been thoroughly organized, and it fast 
gathered strength and confidence as it addressed itself year after year 
to the adjustment of foreign relations, to the defense of the western 
frontiers, and to the maintenance of domestic peace. For twenty-five 
years it had no chance to think of those questions of internal policy 
which, in later days, were to tempt it to stretch its constitutional 
jurisdiction. The establishment of the public credit, the revival of 
commerce, and the encouragement of industry; the conduct, first, of a 
heated controversy, and finally of an unequal war with England; the 
avoidance, first, of too much love, and afterwards of too violent hatred 
of France; these and other like questions of great pith and moment gave 
it too much to do to leave it time to think of nice points of 
constitutional theory affecting its relations with the States. 

But still, even in those busy times of international controversy, when 
the lurid light of the French Revolution outshone all others, and when 
men's minds were full of those ghosts of 76, which took the shape of 
British aggressions, and could not be laid by any charm known to 
diplomacy,—even in those times, busy about other things, there had been 
premonitions of the unequal contest between state and federal 
authorities. The purchase of Louisiana had given new form and startling 
significance to the assertion of national sovereignty, the Alien and 
Sedition Laws had provoked the plain-spoken and emphatic protests of 
Kentucky and Virginia, and the Embargo had exasperated New England to 
threats of secession. 

Nor were these open assumptions of questionable prerogatives on the part 
of the national government the most significant or unequivocal 
indications of an assured increase of federal power. Hamilton, as 
Secretary of the Treasury, had taken care at the very beginning to set 



the national policy in ways which would unavoidably lead to an almost 
indefinite expansion of the sphere of federal legislation. Sensible of 
its need of guidance in those matters of financial administration which 
evidently demanded its immediate attention, the first Congress of the 
Union promptly put itself under the direction of Hamilton. "It is not a 
little amusing," says Mr. Lodge, "to note how eagerly Congress, which 
had been ably and honestly struggling with the revenue, with commerce, 
and with a thousand details, fettered in all things by the awkwardness 
inherent in a legislative body, turned for relief to the new 
secretary."[6] His advice was asked and taken in almost everything, and 
his skill as a party leader made easy many of the more difficult paths 
of the new government. But no sooner had the powers of that government 
begun to be exercised under his guidance than they began to grow. In his 
famous Report on Manufactures were laid the foundations of that system 
of protective duties which was destined to hang all the industries of 
the country upon the skirts of the federal power, and to make every 
trade and craft in the land sensitive to every wind of party that might 
blow at Washington; and in his equally celebrated Report in favor of the 
establishment of a National Bank, there was called into requisition, for 
the first time, that puissant doctrine of the "implied powers" of the 
Constitution which has ever since been the chief dynamic principle in 
our constitutional history. "This great doctrine, embodying the 
principle of liberal construction, was," in the language of Mr. Lodge, 

"the most formidable weapon in the armory of the Constitution; and when 
Hamilton grasped it he knew, and his opponents felt, that here was 
something capable of conferring on the federal government powers of 
almost any extent."[7] It served first as a sanction for the charter of 
the United States Bank,—an institution which was the central pillar of 
Hamilton's wonderful financial administration, and around which 
afterwards, as then, played so many of the lightnings of party strife. 

But the Bank of the United States, though great, was not the greatest 
of the creations of that lusty and seductive doctrine. Given out, at 
length, with the sanction of the federal Supreme Court, [8] and 
containing, as it did, in its manifest character as a doctrine of 
legislative prerogative, a very vigorous principle of constitutional 
growth, it quickly constituted Congress the dominant, nay, the 
irresistible, power of the federal system, relegating some of the chief 
balances of the Constitution to an insignificant role in the "literary 
theory" of our institutions. 

Its effect upon the status of the States in the federal system was 
several-fold. In the first place, it clearly put the constitutions of 
the States at a great disadvantage, inasmuch as there was in them no 
like principle of growth. Their stationary sovereignty could by no means 
keep pace with the nimble progress of federal influence in the new 
spheres thus opened up to it. The doctrine of implied powers was 
evidently both facile and irresistible. It concerned the political 
discretion of the national legislative power, and could, therefore, 
elude all obstacles of judicial interference; for the Supreme Court very 



early declared itself without authority to question the legislature's 
privilege of determining the nature and extent of its own powers in the 
choice of means for giving effect to its constitutional prerogatives, 
and it has long stood as an accepted canon of judicial action, that 
judges should be very slow to oppose their opinions to the legislative 
will in cases in which it is not made demonstrably clear that there has 
been a plain violation of some unquestionable constitutional principle, 
or some explicit constitutional provision. Of encroachments upon state 
as well as of encroachments upon federal powers, the federal authorities 
are, however, in most cases the only, and in all cases the final, 
judges. The States are absolutely debarred even from any effective 
defense of their plain prerogatives, because not they, but the national 
authorities, are commissioned to determine with decisive and 
unchallenged authoritativeness what state powers shall be recognized in 
each case of contest or of conflict. In short, one of the privileges 
which the States have resigned into the hands of the federal government 
is the all-inclusive privilege of determining what they themselves can 
do. Federal courts can annul state action, but state courts cannot 
arrest the growth of congressional power.[9] 

But this is only the doctrinal side of the case, simply its statement 
with an "if 1 and a "but." Its practical issue illustrates still more 
forcibly the altered and declining status of the States in the 
constitutional system. One very practical issue has been to bring the 
power of the federal government home to every man's door, as, no less 
than his own state government, his immediate over-lord. Of course every 
new province into which Congress has been allured by the principle of 
implied powers has required for its administration a greater or less 
enlargement of the national civil service, which now, through its 
hundred thousand officers, carries into every community of the land a 
sense of federal power, as the power of powers, and fixes the federal 
authority, as it were, in the very habits of society. That is not a 
foreign but a familiar and domestic government whose officer is your 
next-door neighbor, whose representatives you deal with every day at the 
post-office and the custom-house, whose courts sit in your own State, 
and send their own marshals into your own county to arrest your own 
fellow-townsman, or to call you yourself by writ to their 
witness-stands. And who can help respecting officials whom he knows to 
be backed by the authority and even, by the power of the whole nation, 
in the performance of the duties in which he sees them every day 
engaged? Who does not feel that the marshal represents a greater power 
than the sheriff does, and that it is more dangerous to molest a 
mail-carrier than to knock down a policeman? This personal contact of 
every citizen with the federal government,—a contact which makes him 
feel himself a citizen of a greater state than that which controls his 
every-day contracts and probates his father's will,—more than offsets 
his sense of dependent loyalty to local authorities by creating a 
sensible bond of allegiance to what presents itself unmistakably as the 
greater and more sovereign power. 



In most things this bond of allegiance does not bind him oppressively 
nor chafe him distressingly; but in some things it is drawn rather 
painfully tight. Whilst federal postmasters are valued and federal 
judges unhesitatingly obeyed, and whilst very few people realize the 
weight of customs-duties, and as few, perhaps, begrudge license taxes on 
whiskey and tobacco, everybody eyes rather uneasily the federal 
supervisors at the polls. This is preeminently a country of frequent 
elections, and few States care to increase the frequency by separating 
elections of state from elections of national functionaries. The federal 
supervisor, consequently, who oversees the balloting for congressmen, 
practically superintends the election of state officers also; for state 
officers and congressmen are usually voted for at one and the same time 
and place, by ballots bearing in common an entire "party ticket;" and 
any authoritative scrutiny of these ballots after they have been cast, 
or any peremptory power of challenging those who offer to cast them, 
must operate as an interference with state no less than with federal 
elections. The authority of Congress to regulate the manner of choosing 
federal representatives pinches when it is made thus to include also the 
supervision of those state elections which are, by no implied power 
even, within the sphere of federal prerogative. The supervisor 
represents the very ugliest side of federal supremacy; he belongs to 
the least liked branch of the civil service; but his existence speaks 
very clearly as to the present balance of powers, and his rather hateful 
privileges must, under the present system of mixed elections, result in 
impairing the self-respect of state officers of election by bringing 
home to them a vivid sense of subordination to the powers at Washington. 

A very different and much larger side of federal predominance is to be 
seen in the history of the policy of internal improvements. I need not 
expound that policy here. It has been often enough mooted and long 
enough understood to need no explanation. Its practice is plain and its 
persistence unquestionable. But its bearings upon the status and the 
policies of the States are not always clearly seen or often distinctly 
pointed out. Its chief results, of course, have been that expansion of 
national functions which was necessarily involved in the application of 
national funds by national employees to the clearing of inland 
water-courses and the improvement of harbors, and the establishment of 
the very questionable precedent of expending in favored localities 
moneys raised by taxation which bears with equal incidence upon the 
people of all sections of the country; but these chief results by no 
means constitute the sum of its influence. Hardly less significant and 
real, for instance, are its moral effects in rendering state 
administrations less self-reliant and efficient, less prudent and 
thrifty, by accustoming them to accepting subsidies for internal 
improvements from the federal coffers; to depending upon the national 
revenues, rather than upon their own energy and enterprise, for means of 
developing those resources which it should be the special province of 
state administration to make available and profitable. There can, I 



suppose, be little doubt that it is due to the moral influences of this 
policy that the States are now turning to the common government for aid 
in such things as education. Expecting to be helped, they will not help 
themselves. Certain it is that there is more than one State which, 
though abundantly able to pay for an educational system of the greatest 
efficiency, fails to do so, and contents itself with imperfect temporary 
makeshifts because there are immense surpluses every year in the 
national treasury which, rumor and unauthorized promises say, may be 
distributed amongst the States in aid of education. If the federal 
government were more careful to keep apart from every strictly local 
scheme of improvement, this culpable and demoralizing state policy could 
scarcely live. States would cease to wish, because they would cease to 
hope, to be stipendiaries of the government of the Union, and would 
address themselves with diligence to their proper duties, with much 
benefit both to themselves and to the federal system. This is not saying 
that the policy of internal improvements was either avoidable, 
unconstitutional, or unwise, but only that it has been carried too far; 
and that, whether carried too far or not, it must in any case have been 
what it is now seen to be, a big weight in the federal scale of the 
balance. 

Still other powers of the federal government, which have so grown beyond 
their first proportions as to have marred very seriously the symmetry of 
the "literary theory" of our federal system, have strengthened under the 
shadow of the jurisdiction of Congress over commerce and the maintenance 
of the postal service. For instance, the Supreme Court of the United 
States has declared that the powers granted to Congress by the 
Constitution to regulate commerce and to establish post-offices and 
post-roads "keep pace with the progress of the country and adapt 
themselves to new developments of times and circumstances. They extend 
from the horse with its rider to the stage-coach, from the sailing 
vessel to the steamer, from the coach and the steamer to the railroad, 
and from the railroad to the telegraph, as these new agencies are 
successively brought into use to meet the demands of increasing 
population and wealth. They are intended for the government of the 
business to which they relate, at all times and under all circumstances. 

As they were intrusted to the general government for the good of the 
nation, it is not only the right but the duty of Congress to see to it 
that the intercourse between the States and the transmission of 
intelligence are not obstructed or unnecessarily encumbered by state 
legislation."[10] This emphatic decision was intended to sustain the 
right of a telegraph company chartered by one State to ran its line 
along all post-roads in other States, without the consent of those 
States, and even against their will; but it is manifest that many other 
corporate companies might, under the sanction of this broad opinion, 
claim similar privileges in despite of state resistance, and that such 
decisions go far towards making state powers of incorporation of little 
worth as compared with federal powers of control. 



Keeping pace, too, with this growth of federal activity, there has been 
from the first a steady and unmistakable growth of nationality of 
sentiment. It was, of course, the weight of war which finally and 
decisively disarranged the balance between state and federal powers; and 
it is obvious that many of the most striking manifestations of the 
tendency towards centralization have made themselves seen since the 
war. But the history of the war is only a record of the triumph of the 
principle of national sovereignty. The war was inevitable, because that 
principle grew apace; and the war ended as it did, because that 
principle had become predominant. Accepted at first simply because it 
was imperatively necessary, the union of form and of law had become a 
union of sentiment, and was destined to be a union of institutions. That 
sense of national unity and community of destiny which Hamilton had 
sought to foster, but which was feeble in his day of long distances and 
tardy inter-communication, when the nation's pulse was as slow as the 
stage-coach and the postman, had become strong enough to rule the 
continent when Webster died. The war between the States was the supreme 
and final struggle between those forces of disintegration which still 
remained in the blood of the body politic and those other forces of 
health, of union and amalgamation, which had been gradually building up 
that body in vigor and strength as the system passed from youth to 
maturity, and as its constitution hardened and ripened with advancing 
age. 

The history of that trenchant policy of "reconstruction," which followed 
close upon the termination of the war, as at once its logical result and 
significant commentary, contains a vivid picture of the altered 
balances of the constitutional system which is a sort of exaggerated 
miniature, falling very little short of being a caricature, of previous 
constitutional tendencies and federal policies. The tide of federal 
aggression probably reached its highest shore in the legislation which 
put it into the power of the federal courts to punish a state judge for 
refusing, in the exercise of his official discretion, to impanel negroes 
in the juries of his court,[11] and in those statutes which gave the 
federal courts jurisdiction over offenses against state laws by state 
officers.[12] But that tide has often run very high, and, however 
fluctuating at times, has long been well-nigh irresistible by any dykes 
of constitutional state privilege; so that Judge Cooley can say without 
fear of contradiction that "The effectual checks upon the encroachments 
of federal upon state power must be looked for, not in state power of 
resistance, but in the choice of representatives, senators, and 
presidents holding just constitutional views, and in a federal supreme 
court with competent power to restrain all departments and all officers 
within the limits of their just authority, so far as their acts may 
become the subject of judicial cognizance."[13] 

Indeed it is quite evident that if federal power be not altogether 
irresponsible, it is the federal judiciary which is the only effectual 
balance-wheel of the whole system. The federal judges hold in their 



hands the fate of state powers, and theirs is the only authority that 
can draw effective rein on the career of Congress. If their power, then, 
be not efficient, the time must seem sadly out of joint to those who 
hold to the "literary theory" of our Constitution. By the word of the 
Supreme Court must all legislation stand or fall, so long as law is 
respected. But, as I have already pointed out, there is at least one 
large province of jurisdiction upon which, though invited, and possibly 
privileged to appropriate it, the Supreme Court has, nevertheless, 
refused to enter, and by refusing to enter which it has given over all 
attempt to guard one of the principal, easiest, and most obvious roads 
to federal supremacy. It has declared itself without authority to 
interfere with the _political discretion_ of either Congress or the 
President, and has declined all effort to constrain these its coordinate 
departments to the performance of any, even the most constitutionally 
imperative act. [14] "When, indeed, the President exceeds his authority, 
or usurps that which belongs to one of the other departments, his 
orders, commands, or warrants protect no one, and his agents become 
personally responsible for their acts. The check of the courts, 
therefore, consists in their ability to keep the executive within the 
sphere of his authority by refusing to give the sanction of law to 
whatever he may do beyond it, and by holding the agents or instruments 
of his unlawful action to strict accountability.'^ 15] But such 
punishment, inflicted not directly upon the chief offender but 
vicariously upon his agents, can come only after all the harm has been 
done. The courts cannot forestall the President and prevent the doing of 
mischief. They have no power of initiative; they must wait until the law 
has been broken and voluntary litigants have made up their pleadings; 
must wait nowadays many months, often many years, until those pleadings 
are reached in the regular course of clearing a crowded docket. 

Besides, in ordinary times it is not from the executive that the most 
dangerous encroachments are to be apprehended. The legislature is the 
aggressive spirit. It is the motive power of the government, and unless 
the judiciary can check it, the courts are of comparatively little worth 
as balance-wheels in the system. It is the subtile, stealthy, almost 
imperceptible encroachments of policy, of political action, which 
constitute the precedents upon which additional prerogatives are 
generally reared; and yet these are the very encroachments with which it 
is hardest for the courts to deal, and concerning which, accordingly, 
the federal courts have declared themselves unauthorized to hold any 
opinions. They have naught to say upon questions of policy. Congress 
must itself judge what measures may legitimately be used to supplement 
or make effectual its acknowledged jurisdiction, what are the laws 
"necessary and proper for carrying into execution" its own peculiar 
powers, "and all other powers vested by" the "Constitution in the 
government of the United States, or in any department or officer 
thereof." The courts are very quick and keen-eyed, too, to discern 
prerogatives of political discretion in legislative acts, and 
exceedingly slow to undertake to discriminate between what is and what 



is not a violation of the spirit of the Constitution. Congress must 
wantonly go very far outside of the plain and unquestionable meaning of 
the Constitution, must bump its head directly against all right and 
precedent, must kick against the very pricks of all well-established 
rulings and interpretations, before the Supreme Court will offer it any 
distinct rebuke. 

Then, too, the Supreme Court itself, however upright and irreproachable 
its members, has generally had and will undoubtedly continue to have a 
distinct political complexion, taken from the color of the times during 
which its majority was chosen. The bench over which John Marshall 
presided was, as everybody knows, staunchly and avowedly federalist in 
its views; but during the ten years which followed 1835 federalist 
justices were rapidly displaced by Democrats, and the views of the Court 
changed accordingly. Indeed it may truthfully be said that, taking our 
political history "by and large," the constitutional interpretations of 
the Supreme Court have changed, slowly but none the less surely, with 
the altered relations of power between the national parties. The 
Federalists were backed by a federalist judiciary; the period of 
democratic supremacy witnessed the triumph of democratic principles in 
the courts; and republican predominance has driven from the highest 
tribunal of the land all but one representative of democratic doctrines. 

It has been only during comparatively short periods of transition, when 
public opinion was passing over from one political creed to another, 
that the decisions of the federal judiciary have been distinctly opposed 
to the principles of the ruling political party. 

But, besides and above all this, the national courts are for the most 
part in the power of Congress. Even the Supreme Court is not beyond its 
control; for it is the legislative privilege to increase, whenever the 
legislative will so pleases, the number of the judges upon the supreme 
bench,—to "dilute the Constitution," as Webster once put it, "by 
creating a court which shall construe away its provisions;" and this on 
one memorable occasion it did choose to do. In December, 1869, the 
Supreme Court decided against the constitutionality of Congress's pet 
Legal Tender Acts; and in the following March a vacancy on the bench 
opportunely occurring, and a new justiceship having been created to meet 
the emergency, the Senate gave the President to understand that no 
nominee unfavorable to the debated acts would be confirmed, two justices 
of the predominant party's way of thinking were appointed, the hostile 
majority of the court was outvoted, and the obnoxious decision 
reversed. [16] 

The creation of additional justiceships is not, however, the only means 
by which Congress can coerce and control the Supreme Court. It may 
forestall an adverse decision by summarily depriving the court of 
jurisdiction over the case in which such a decision was threatened,[17] 
and that even while the case is pending; for only a very small part of 
the jurisdiction of even the Supreme Court is derived directly from the 



Constitution. Most of it is founded upon the Judiciary Act of 1789, 
which, being a mere act of Congress, may be repealed at any time that 
Congress chooses to repeal it. Upon this Judiciary Act, too, depend not 
only the powers but also the very existence of the inferior courts of 
the United States, the Circuit and District Courts; and their possible 
fate, in case of a conflict with Congress, is significantly foreshadowed 
in that Act of 1802 by which a democratic Congress swept away, root and 
branch, the system of circuit courts which had been created in the 
previous year, but which was hateful to the newly-successful Democrats 
because it had been officered with Federalists in the last hours of John 
Adams's administration. 

This balance of judiciary against legislature and executive would seem, 
therefore, to be another of those ideal balances which are to be found 
in the books rather than in the rough realities of actual practice; for 
manifestly the power of the courts is safe only during seasons of 
political peace, when parties are not aroused to passion or tempted by 
the command of irresistible majorities. 

As for some of the other constitutional balances enumerated in that 
passage of the letter to John Taylor which I have taken as a text, their 
present inefficacy is quite too plain to need proof. The constituencies 
may have been balanced against their representatives in Mr. Adams's day, 
for that was not a day of primaries and of strict caucus discipline. The 
legislatures of the States, too, may have been able to exercise some 
appreciable influence upon the action of the Senate, if those were days 
when policy was the predominant consideration which determined elections 
to the Senate, and the legislative choice was not always a matter of 
astute management, of mere personal weight, or party expediency; and the 
presidential electors undoubtedly did have at one time some freedom of 
choice in naming the chief magistrate, but before the third presidential 
election some of them were pledged, before Adams wrote this letter the 
majority of them were wont to obey the dictates of a congressional 
caucus, and for the last fifty years they have simply registered the 
will of party conventions. 

It is noteworthy that Mr. Adams, possibly because he had him s elf been 
President, describes the executive as constituting only "_in some 
degree " a check upon Congress, though he puts no such limitation upon 
the other balances of the system. Independently of experience, however, 
it might reasonably have been expected that the prerogatives of the 
President would have been one of the most effectual restraints upon the 
power of Congress. He was constituted one of the three great coordinate 
branches of the government; his functions were made of the highest 
dignity; his privileges many and substantial—so great, indeed, that it 
has pleased the fancy of some writers to parade them as exceeding those 
of the British crown; and there can be little doubt that, had the 
presidential chair always been filled by men of commanding character, of 
acknowledged ability, and of thorough political training, it would have 



continued to be a seat of the highest authority and consideration, the 
true centre of the federal structure, the real throne of administration, 
and the frequent source of policies. Washington and his Cabinet 
commanded the ear of Congress, and gave shape to its deliberations; 
Adams, though often crossed and thwarted, gave character to the 
government; and Jefferson, as President no less than as Secretary of 
State, was the real leader of his party. But the prestige of the 
presidential office has declined with the character of the Presidents. 

And the character of the Presidents has declined as the perfection of 
selfish party tactics has advanced. 

It was inevitable that it should be so. After independence of choice on 
the part of the presidential electors had given place to the choice of 
presidential candidates by party conventions, it became absolutely 
necessary, in the eyes of politicians, and more and more necessary as 
time went on, to make expediency and availability the only rules of 
selection. As each party, when in convention assembled, spoke only those 
opinions which seemed to have received the sanction of the general 
voice, carefully suppressing in its "platform" all unpopular political 
tenets, and scrupulously omitting mention of every doctrine that might 
be looked upon as characteristic and as part of a peculiar and original 
programme, so, when the presidential candidate came to be chosen, it was 
recognized as imperatively necessary that he should have as short a 
political record as possible, and that he should wear a clean and 
irreproachable insignificance. "Gentlemen," said a distinguished 
American public man, "I would make an excellent President, but a very 
poor candidate." A decisive career which gives a man a well-understood 
place in public estimation constitutes a positive disability for the 
presidency; because candidacy must precede election, and the shoals of 
candidacy can be passed only by a light boat which carries little 
freight and can be turned readily about to suit the intricacies of the 
passage. 

I am disposed to think, however, that the decline in the character of 
the Presidents is not the cause, but only the accompanying 
manifestation, of the declining prestige of the presidential office. 

That high office has fallen from its first estate of dignity because its 
power has waned; and its power has waned because the power of Congress 
has become predominant. The early Presidents were, as I have said, men 
of such a stamp that they would under any circumstances have made their 
influence felt; but their opportunities were exceptional. What with 
quarreling and fighting with England, buying Louisiana and Florida, 
building dykes to keep out the flood of the French Revolution, and 
extricating the country from ceaseless broils with the South American 
Republics, the government was, as has been pointed out, constantly busy, 
during the first quarter century of its existence, with the adjustment 
of foreign relations; and with foreign relations, of course, the 
Presidents had everything to do, since theirs was the office of 
negotiation. 



Moreover, as regards home policy also those times were not like ours. 
Congress was somewhat awkward in exercising its untried powers, and its 
machinery was new, and without that fine adjustment which has since made 
it perfect of its kind. Not having as yet learned the art of governing 
itself to the best advantage, and being without that facility of 
legislation which it afterwards acquired, the Legislature was glad to 
get guidance and suggestions of policy from the Executive. 

But this state of things did not last long. Congress was very quick and 
apt in learning what it could do and in getting into thoroughly good 
trim to do it. It very early divided itself into standing committees 
which it equipped with very comprehensive and thorough-going privileges 
of legislative initiative and control, and set itself through these to 
administer the government. Congress is (to adopt Mr. Bagehof s 
description of Parliament) "nothing less than a big meeting of more or 
less idle people. In proportion as you give it power it will inquire 
into everything, settle everything, meddle in everything. In an ordinary 
despotism the powers of the despot are limited by his bodily capacity, 
and by the calls of pleasure; he is but one man; there are but twelve 
hours in his day, and he is not disposed to employ more than a small 
part in dull business: he keeps the rest for the court, or the harem, 
or for society." But Congress "is a despot who has unlimited time,—who 
has unlimited vanity,—who has, or believes he has, unlimited 
comprehension,—whose pleasure is in action, whose life is work." 
Accordingly it has entered more and more into the details of 
administration, until it has virtually taken into its own hands all the 
substantial powers of government. It does not domineer over the 
President himself, but it makes the Secretaries its humble servants. Not 
that it would hesitate, upon occasion, to deal directly with the chief 
magistrate himself; but it has few calls to do so, because our 
latter-day Presidents live by proxy; they are the executive in theory, 
but the Secretaries are the executive in fact. At the very first session 
of Congress steps were taken towards parceling out executive work 
amongst several departments, according to a then sufficiently thorough 
division of labor; and if the President of that day was not able to 
direct administrative details, of course the President of to-day is 
infinitely less able to do so, and must content himself with such 
general supervision as he may find time to exercise. He is in all 
every-day concerns shielded by the responsibility of his subordinates. 

It cannot be said that this change has raised the cabinet in dignity or 
power; it has only altered their relations to the scheme of government. 

The members of the President's cabinet have always been prominent in 
administration; and certainly the early cabinets were no less strong in 
political influence than are the cabinets of our own day; but they were 
then only the President's advisers, whereas they are now rather the 
President's colleagues. The President is now scarcely the executive; he 
is the head of the administration; he appoints the executive. Of course 



this is not a legal principle; it is only a fact. In legal theory the 
President can control every operation of every department of the 
executive branch of the government; but in fact it is not practicable 
for him to do so, and a limitation of fact is as potent as a prohibition 
of law. 

But, though the heads of the executive departments are thus no longer 
simply the counselors of the President, having become in a very real 
sense members of the executive, their guiding power in the conduct of 
affairs, instead of advancing, has steadily diminished; because while 
they were being made integral parts of the machinery of administration, 
Congress was extending its own sphere of activity, was getting into the 
habit of investigating and managing every thing. The executive was 
losing and Congress gaining weight; and the station to which cabinets 
finally attained was a station of diminished and diminishing power. 
There is no distincter tendency in congressional history than the 
tendency to subject even the details of administration to the constant 
supervision, and all policy to the watchful intervention, of the 
Standing Committees. 

I am inclined to think, therefore, that the enlarged powers of Congress 
are the fruits rather of an immensely increased efficiency of 
organization, and of the redoubled activity consequent upon the facility 
of action secured by such organization, than of any definite and 
persistent scheme of conscious usurpation. It is safe to say that 
Congress always had the desire to have a hand in every affair of federal 
government; but it was only by degrees that it found means and 
opportunity to gratify that desire, and its activity, extending its 
bounds wherever perfected processes of congressional work offered 
favoring prospects, has been enlarged so naturally and so silently that 
it has almost always seemed of normal extent, and has never, except 
perhaps during one or two brief periods of extraordinary political 
disturbance, appeared to reach much beyond its acknowledged 
constitutional sphere. 

It is only in the exercise of those functions of public and formal 
consultation and cooperation with the President which are the peculiar 
offices of the Senate, that the power of Congress has made itself 
offensive to popular conceptions of constitutional propriety, because it 
is only in the exercise of such functions that Congress is compelled to 
be overt and demonstrative in its claims of over-lordship. The House of 
Representatives has made very few noisy demonstrations of its usurped 
right of ascendency; not because it was diffident or unambitious, but 
because it could maintain and extend its prerogatives quite as 
satisfactorily without noise; whereas the aggressive policy of the 
Senate has, in the acts of its "executive sessions," necessarily been 
overt, in spite of the closing of the doors, because when acting as the 
President's council in the ratification of treaties and in appointments 
to office its competition for power has been more formally and directly 



a contest with the executive than were those really more significant 
legislative acts by which, in conjunction with the House, it has 
habitually forced the heads of the executive departments to observe the 
will of Congress at every important turn of policy. Hence it is that to 
the superficial view it appears that only the Senate has been outrageous 
in its encroachments upon executive privilege. It is not often easy to 
see the true constitutional bearing of strictly legislative action; but 
it is patent even to the least observant that in the matter of 
appointments to office, for instance, senators have often outrun their 
legal right to give or withhold their assent to appointments, by 
insisting upon being first consulted concerning nominations as well, and 
have thus made their constitutional assent to appointments dependent 
upon an unconstitutional control of nominations. 

This particular usurpation has been put upon a very solid basis of law 
by that Tenure-of-Office Act, which took away from President Johnson, in 
an hour of party heat and passion, that independent power of removal 
from office with which the Constitution had invested him, but which he 
had used in a way that exasperated a Senate not of his own way of 
thinking. But though this teasing power of the Senate's in the matter of 
the federal patronage is repugnant enough to the original theory of the 
Constitution, it is likely to be quite nullified by that policy of 
civil-service reform which has gained so firm, and mayhap so lasting, a 
footing in our national legislation; and in no event would the control 
of the patronage by the Senate have unbalanced the federal system more 
seriously than it may some day be unbalanced by an irresponsible 
exertion of that body's semi-executive powers in regard to the foreign 
policy of the government. More than one passage in the history of our 
foreign relations illustrates the danger. During the single 
congressional session of 1868-9, for example, the treaty-_marring_ power 
of the Senate was exerted in a way that made the comparative weakness of 
the executive very conspicuous, and was ominous of very serious results. 

It showed the executive in the right, but feeble and irresolute; the 
Senate masterful, though in the wrong. Denmark had been asked to part 
with the island of St. Thomas to the United States, and had at first 
refused all terms, not only because she cared little for the price, but 
also and principally because such a sale as that proposed was opposed to 
the established policy of the powers of Western Europe, in whose favor 
Denmark wished to stand; but finally, by stress of persistent and 
importunate negotiation, she had been induced to yield; a treaty had 
been signed and sent to the Senate; the people of St. Thomas had 
signified their consent to the cession by a formal vote; and the island 
had been actually transferred to an authorized agent of our government, 
upon the faith, on the part of the Danish ministers, that our 
representatives would not have trifled with them by entering upon an 
important business transaction which they were not assured of their 
ability to conclude. But the Senate let the treaty lie neglected in its 
committee-room; the limit of time agreed upon for confirmation passed; 
the Danish government, at last bent upon escaping the ridiculous 



humiliation that would follow a failure of the business at that stage, 
extended the time and even sent over one of its most eminent ministers 
of state to urge the negotiation by all dignified means; but the Senate 
cared nothing for Danish feelings and could afford, it thought, to 
despise President Grant and Mr. Fish, and at the next session rejected 
the treaty, and left the Danes to repossess themselves of the island, 
which we had concluded not to buy after all. 

It was during this same session of 1868-9 that the Senate teased the 
executive by throwing every possible obstacle in the way of the 
confirmation of the much more important treaty with Great Britain 
relative to the Alabama claims, nearly marring for good and all one of 
the most satisfactory successes of our recent foreign policy; [18] but it 
is not necessary to dwell at length upon these well-known incidents of 
our later history, inasmuch as these are only two of innumerable 
instances which make it safe to say that from whatever point we view the 
relations of the executive and the legislature, it is evident that the 
power of the latter has steadily increased at the expense of the 
prerogatives of the former, and that the degree in which the one of 
these great branches of government is balanced against the other is a 
very insignificant degree indeed. For in the exercise of his power of 
veto, which is of course, beyond all comparison, his most formidable 
prerogative, the President acts not as the executive but as a third 
branch of the legislature. As Oliver Ellsworth said, at the first 
session of the Senate, the President is, as regards the passage of 
bills, but a part of Congress; and he can be an efficient, imperative 
member of the legislative system only in quiet times, when parties are 
pretty evenly balanced, and there are no indomitable majorities to tread 
obnoxious vetoes under foot. 

Even this rapid outline sketch of the two pictures, of the theory and of 
the actual practices of the Constitution, has been sufficient, 
therefore, to show the most marked points of difference between the two, 
and to justify that careful study of congressional government, as the 
real government of the Union, which I am about to undertake. The 
balances of the Constitution are for the most part only ideal. For all 
practical purposes the national government is supreme over the state 
governments, and Congress predominant over its so-called coordinate 
branches. Whereas Congress at first overshadowed neither President nor 
federal judiciary, it now on occasion rules both with easy mastery and 
with a high hand; and whereas each State once guarded its sovereign 
prerogatives with jealous pride, and able men not a few preferred 
political advancement under the governments of the great commonwealths 
to office under the new federal Constitution, seats in state 
legislatures are now no longer coveted except as possible approaches to 
seats in Congress; and even governors of States seek election to the 
national Senate as a promotion, a reward for the humbler services they 
have rendered their local governments. 



What makes it the more important to understand the present mechanism of 
national government, and to study the methods of congressional rule in a 
light unclouded by theory, is that there is plain evidence that the 
expansion of federal power is to continue, and that there exists, 
consequently, an evident necessity that it should be known just what to 
do and how to do it, when the time comes for public opinion to take 
control of the forces which are changing the character of our 
Constitution. There are voices in the air which cannot be misunderstood. 

The times seem to favor a centralization of governmental functions such 
as could not have suggested itself as a possibility to the framers of 
the Constitution. Since they gave their work to the world the whole face 
of that world has changed. The Constitution was adopted when it was six 
days' hard traveling from New York to Boston; when to cross East River 
was to venture a perilous voyage; when men were thankful for weekly 
mails; when the extent of the country's commerce was reckoned not in 
millions but in thousands of dollars; when the country knew few cities, 
and had but begun manufactures; when Indians were pressing upon near 
frontiers; when there were no telegraph lines, and no monster 
corporations. Unquestionably, the pressing problems of the present 
moment regard the regulation of our vast systems of commerce and 
manufacture, the control of giant corporations, the restraint of 
monopolies, the perfection of fiscal arrangements, the facilitating of 
economic exchanges, and many other like national concerns, amongst which 
may possibly be numbered the question of marriage and divorce; and the 
greatest of these problems do not fall within even the enlarged sphere 
of the federal government; some of them can be embraced within its 
jurisdiction by no possible stretch of construction, and the majority of 
them only by wresting the Constitution to strange and as yet unimagined 
uses. Still there is a distinct movement in favor of national control of 
all questions of policy which manifestly demand uniformity of treatment 
and power of administration such as cannot be realized by the separate, 
unconcerted action of the States; and it seems probable to many that, 
whether by constitutional amendment, or by still further flights of 
construction, yet broader territory will at no very distant day be 
assigned to the federal government. It becomes a matter of the utmost 
importance, therefore, both for those who would arrest this tendency, 
and for those who, because they look upon it with allowance if not with 
positive favor, would let it ran its course, to examine critically the 
government upon which this new weight of responsibility and power seems 
likely to be cast, in order that its capacity both for the work it now 
does and for that which it may be called upon to do may be definitely 
estimated. 

Judge Cooley, in his admirable work on "The Principles of American 
Constitutional Law," after quoting Mr. Adams's enumeration of the checks 
and balances of the federal system, adds this comment upon Mr. Adams's 
concluding statement that that system is an invention of our own. "The 
invention, nevertheless, was suggested by the British Constitution, in 
which a system almost equally elaborate was then in force. In its 



outward forms that system still remains; but there has been for more 
than a century a gradual change in the direction of a concentration of 
legislative and executive power in the popular house of Parliament, so 
that the government now is sometimes said, with no great departure from 
the fact, to be a government by the House of Commons." But Judge Cooley 
does not seem to see, or, if he sees, does not emphasize the fact, that 
our own system has been hardly less subject to "a gradual change in the 
direction of a concentration" of all the substantial powers of 
government in the hands of Congress; so that it is now, though a wide 
departure from the form of things, "no great departure from the fact" to 
describe ours as a government by the Standing Committees of Congress. 
This fact is, however, deducible from very many passages of Judge 
Cooley's own writings; for he is by no means insensible of that 
expansion of the powers of the federal government and that 
crystallization of its methods which have practically made obsolete the 
early constitutional theories, and even the modified theory which he 
himself seems to hold. 

He has tested the nice adjustment of the theoretical balances by the 
actual facts, and has carefully set forth the results; but he has 
nowhere brought those results together into a single comprehensive view 
which might serve as a clear and satisfactory delineation of the 
Constitution of to-day; nor has he, or any other writer of capacity, 
examined minutely and at length that internal organization of Congress 
which determines its methods of legislation, which shapes its means of 
governing the executive departments, which contains in it the whole 
mechanism whereby the policy of the country is in all points directed, 
and which is therefore an essential branch of constitutional study. As 
the House of Commons is the central object of examination in every study 
of the English Constitution, so should Congress be in every study of our 
own. Any one who is unfamiliar with what Congress actually does and how 
it does it, with all its duties and all its occupations, with all its 
devices of management and resources of power, is very far from a 
knowledge of the constitutional system under which we live; and to every 
one who knows these things that knowledge is very near. 




THE UNITED STATES BILL OF RIGHTS. 
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The Ten Original Amendments to the Constitution of the United States 
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I 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, 
or of the press, or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, 
and to petition the Government for a redress of grievances. 


II 

A well-regulated militia, being necessary to the security of a free State, 
the right of the people to keep and bear arms, shall not be infringed. 


Ill 

No soldier shall, in time of peace be quartered in any house, 
without the consent of the owner, nor in time of war, 
but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 


IV 

The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, 
and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be violated, 
and no Warrants shall issue, but upon probable cause, supported by oath 
or affirmation, and particularly describing the place to be searched, 
and the persons or things to be seized. 


V 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or otherwise infamous crime, 
unless on a presentment or indictment of a Grand Jury, except in cases arising 
in the land or naval forces, or in the Militia, when in actual service 
in time of War or public danger; nor shall any person be subject for 
the same offense to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; 
nor shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a witness against himself, 
nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law; 
nor shall private property be taken for public use without just compensation. 



VI 


In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to a 

speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the State and district 

wherein the crime shall have been committed, which district shall have 

been previously ascertained by law, and to be informed of the nature 

and cause of the accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses against him; 

to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, 

and to have the assistance of counsel for his defense. 


VII 

In suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall exceed 
twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved, 
and no fact tried by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any court 
of the United States, than according to the rules of the common law. 


VIII 

Excessive bail shall not be required nor excessive fines imposed, 
nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 


IX 

The enumeration in the Constitution, of certain rights, 

shall not be construed to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 

X 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, 
or to the people. 




SWEETNESS AND LIGHT 

by Matthew Arnold, The Project Gutenberg EBook of Library Of The World's Best Literature, 
Ancient And Modern, Vol. 2, by Charles Dudley Warner 

From 'Culture and Anarchy' 


The disparagers of culture make its motive curiosity; sometimes, indeed, 
they make its motive mere exclusiveness and vanity. The culture which is 
supposed to plume itself on a smattering of Greek and Latin is a culture 
which is begotten by nothing so intellectual as curiosity; it is valued 
either out of sheer vanity and ignorance, or else as an engine of social 
and class distinction, separating its holder, like a badge or title, 
from other people who have not got it. No serious man would call this 
culture , or attach any value to it, as culture, at all. To find the 
real ground for the very differing estimate which serious people will 
set upon culture, we must find some motive for culture in the terms of 
which may lie a real ambiguity; and such a motive the word 
_curiosity_ gives us. 

I have before now pointed out that we English do not, like the 
foreigners, use this word in a good sense as well as in a bad sense. 

With us the word is always used in a somewhat disapproving sense. A 
liberal and intelligent eagerness about the things of the mind may be 
meant by a foreigner when he speaks of curiosity; but with us the word 
always conveys a certain notion of frivolous and unedifying activity. In 
the Quarterly Review, some little time ago, was an estimate of the 
celebrated French critic, M. Sainte-Beuve; and a very inadequate 
estimate it in my judgment was. And its inadequacy consisted chiefly in 
this: that in our English way it left out of sight the double sense 
really involved in the word curiosity , thinking enough was said to 
stamp M. Sainte-Beuve with blame if it was said that he was impelled in 
his operations as a critic by curiosity, and omitting either to perceive 
that M. Sainte-Beuve himself, and many other people with him, would 
consider that this was praiseworthy and not blameworthy, or to point out 
why it ought really to be accounted worthy of blame and not of praise. 

For as there is a curiosity about intellectual matters which is futile, 
and merely a disease, so there is certainly a curiosity—a desire after 
the things of the mind simply for their own sakes and for the pleasure 
of seeing them as they are—which is, in an intelligent being, natural 
and laudable. Nay, and the very desire to see things as they are implies 
a balance and regulation of mind which is not often attained without 
fruitful effort, and which is the very opposite of the blind and 
diseased impulse of mind which is what we mean to blame when we blame 
curiosity. Montesquieu says:—"The first motive which ought to impel us 
to study is the desire to augment the excellence of our nature, and to 
render an intelligent being yet more intelligent." This is the true 
ground to assign for the genuine scientific passion, however manifested, 



and for culture, viewed simply as a fruit of this passion; and it is a 
worthy ground, even though we let the term _curiosity_ stand to 
describe it. 

But there is of culture another view, in which not solely the scientific 
passion, the sheer desire to see things as they are, natural and proper 
in an intelligent being, appears as the ground of it. There is a view in 
which all the love of our neighbor, the impulses toward action, help, 
and beneficence, the desire for removing human error, clearing human 
confusion, and diminishing human misery, the noble aspiration to leave 
the world better and happier than we found it,—motives eminently such 
as are called social,—come in as part of the grounds of culture, and 
the main and pre-eminent part. Culture is then properly described not as 
having its origin in curiosity, but as having its origin in the love of 
perfection; it is a study of perfection . It moves by the force, not 
merely or primarily of the scientific passion for pure knowledge, but 
also of the moral and social passion for doing good. As in the first 
view of it we took for its worthy motto Montesquieu's words, "To render 
an intelligent being yet more intelligent!" so in the second view of it 
there is no better motto which it can have than these words of Bishop 
Wilson: "To make reason and the will of God prevail." 

Only, whereas the passion for doing good is apt to be over-hasty in 
determining what reason and the will of God say, because its turn is for 
acting rather than thinking, and it wants to be beginning to act; and 
whereas it is apt to take its own conceptions, which proceed from its 
own state of development and share in all the imperfections and 
immaturities of this, for a basis of action: what distinguishes culture 
is, that it is possessed by the scientific passion as well as by the 
passion of doing good; that it demands worthy notions of reason and the 
will of God, and does not readily suffer its own crude conceptions to 
substitute themselves for them. And knowing that no action or 
institution can be salutary and stable which is not based on reason and 
the will of God, it is not so bent on acting and instituting, even with 
the great aim of diminishing human error and misery ever before its 
thoughts, but that it can remember that acting and instituting are of 
little use, unless we know how and what we ought to act and to 
institute.... 

The pursuit of perfection, then, is the pursuit of sweetness and light. 

He who works for sweetness and light, works to make reason and the will 
of God prevail. He who works for machinery, he who works for hatred, 
works only for confusion. Culture looks beyond machinery, culture hates 
hatred; culture has one great passion, the passion for sweetness and 
light. It has one even yet greater!—the passion for making them 
_prevail._ It is not satisfied till we _all_ come to a perfect man; it 
knows that the sweetness and light of the few must be imperfect until 
the raw and unkindled masses of humanity are touched with sweetness and 
light. If I have not shrunk from saying that we must work for sweetness 



and light, so neither have I shrunk from saying that we must have a 
broad basis, must have sweetness and light for as many as possible. 

Again and again I have insisted how those are the happy moments of 
humanity, how those are the marking epochs of a people's life, how those 
are the flowering times for literature and art and all the creative 
power of genius, when there is a _national_ glow of life and thought, 
when the whole of society is in the fullest measure permeated by 
thought, sensible to beauty, intelligent and alive. Only it must be 
_real_ thought and _real_ beauty; _real_ sweetness and _real_ light. 

Plenty of people will try to give the masses, as they call them, an 
intellectual food prepared and adapted in the way they think proper for 
the actual condition of the masses. The ordinary popular literature is 
an example of this way of working on the masses. Plenty of people will 
try to indoctrinate the masses with the set of ideas and judgments 
constituting the creed of their own profession or party. Our religious 
and political organizations give an example of this way of working on 
the masses. I condemn neither way; but culture works differently. It 
does not try to teach down to the level of inferior classes; it does not 
try to win them for this or that sect of its own, with ready-made 
judgments and watchwords. It seeks to do away with classes; to make the 
best that has been thought and known in the world current everywhere; to 
make all men live in an atmosphere of sweetness and light, where they 
may use ideas, as it uses them itself, freely,—nourished and not 
bound by them. 

This is the social idea_; and the men of culture are the true apostles 
of equality. The great men of culture are those who have had a passion 
for diffusing, for making prevail, for carrying from one end of society 
to the other, the best knowledge, the best ideas of their time; who have 
labored to divest knowledge of all that was harsh, uncouth, difficult, 
abstract, professional, exclusive; to humanize it, to make it efficient 
outside the clique of the cultivated and learned, yet still remaining 
the _best_ knowledge and thought of the time, and a true source, 
therefore, of sweetness and light. Such a man was Abelard in the Middle 
Ages, in spite of all his imperfections; and thence the boundless 
emotion and enthusiasm which Abelard excited. Such were Lessing and 
Herder in Germany, at the end of the last century; and their services to 
Germany were in this way inestimably precious. Generations will pass, 
and literary monuments will accumulate, and works far more perfect than 
the works of Lessing and Herder will be produced in Germany; and yet the 
names of these two men will fill a German with a reverence and 
enthusiasm such as the names of the most gifted masters will hardly 
awaken. And why? Because they _humanized_ knowledge; because they 
broadened the basis of life and intelligence; because they worked 
powerfully to diffuse sweetness and light, to make reason and the will 
of God prevail. With Saint Augustine they said:—"Let us not leave thee 
alone to make in the secret of thy knowledge, as thou didst before the 
creation of the firmament, the division of light from darkness; let the 
children of thy spirit, placed in their firmament, make their light 



shine upon the earth, mark the division of night and day, and announce 
the revolution of the times; for the old order is passed, and the new 
arises; the night is spent, the day is come forth; and thou shalt crown 
the year with thy blessing, when thou shalt send forth laborers into thy 
harvest sown by other hands than theirs; when thou shalt send forth new 
laborers to new seed-times, whereof the harvest shall be not yet." 

Keeping this in view, I have in my own mind often indulged myself with 
the fancy of employing, in order to designate our aristocratic class, 
the name of The Barbarians . The Barbarians, to whom we all owe so 
much, and who reinvigorated and renewed our worn-out Europe, had, as is 
well known, eminent merits; and in this country, where we are for the 
most part sprung from the Barbarians, we have never had the prejudice 
against them which prevails among the races of Latin origin. The 
Barbarians brought with them that stanch individualism, as the modern 
phrase is, and that passion for doing as one likes, for the assertion of 
personal liberty, which appears to Mr. Bright the central idea of 
English life, and of which we have at any rate a very rich supply. The 
stronghold and natural seat of this passion was in the nobles of whom 
our aristocratic class are the inheritors; and this class, accordingly, 
have signally manifested it, and have done much by their example to 
recommend it to the body of the nation, who already, indeed, had it in 
their blood. The Barbarians, again, had the passion for field-sports; 
and they have handed it on to our aristocratic class, who of this 
passion, too, as of the passion for asserting one's personal liberty, 
are the great natural stronghold. The care of the Barbarians for the 
body, and for all manly exercises; the vigor, good looks, and fine 
complexion which they acquired and perpetuated in their families by 
these means,—all this may be observed still in our aristocratic class. 

The chivalry of the Barbarians, with its characteristics of high spirit, 
choice manners, and distinguished bearing,—what is this but the 
attractive commencement of the politeness of our aristocratic class? In 
some Barbarian noble, no doubt, one would have admired, if one could 
have been then alive to see it, the rudiments of our politest peer. 

Only, all this culture (to call it by that name) of the Barbarians was 
an exterior culture mainly. It consisted principally in outward gifts 
and graces, in looks, manners, accomplishments, prowess. The chief 
inward gifts which had part in it were the most exterior, so to speak, 
of inward gifts, those which come nearest to outward ones; they were 
courage, a high spirit, self-confidence. Far within, and unawakened, lay 
a whole range of powers of thought and feeling, to which these 
interesting productions of nature had, from the circumstances of their 
life, no access. Making allowances for the difference of the times, 
surely we can observe precisely the same thing now in our aristocratic 
class. In general its culture is exterior chiefly; all the exterior 
graces and accomplishments, and the more external of the inward virtues, 
seem to be principally its portion. It now, of course, cannot but be 
often in contact with those studies by which, from the world of thought 
and feeling, true culture teaches us to fetch sweetness and light; but 



its hold upon these very studies appears remarkably external, and 
unable to exert any deep power upon its spirit. Therefore the one 
insufficiency which we noted in the perfect mean of this class was an 
insufficiency of light. And owing to the same causes, does not a subtle 
criticism lead us to make, even on the good looks and politeness of our 
aristocratic class, and of even the most fascinating half of that class, 
the feminine half, the one qualifying remark, that in these charming 
gifts there should perhaps be, for ideal perfection, a shade 
more soul ? 

I often, therefore, when I want to distinguish clearly the aristocratic 
class from the Philistines proper, or middle class, name the former, in 
my own mind, The Barbarians . And when I go through the country, and 
see this and that beautiful and imposing seat of theirs crowning the 
landscape, "There," I say to myself, "is a great fortified post of the 
Barbarians." 


ELI WHITNEY, THE INVENTOR OF THE COTTON-GIN 

Project Gutenberg's Historical Tales, Vol. 2 (of 15), The Romance of Reality, by Charles Morris 


In the harvest season of the cotton States of the South a vast, fleecy 
snow-fall seems to have come down in the silence of the night and 
covered acres innumerable with its virgin emblem of plenty and 
prosperity. It is the regal fibre which is to set millions of looms in 
busy whirl and to clothe, when duly spun and woven, half the population 
of the earth. That "cotton is king" has long been held as a potent 
political axiom in the United States, yet there was a time when cotton 
was not king, but was an insignificant member of the agricultural 
community. How cotton came to the throne is the subject of our present 
sketch. 

In those far-off days when King George of England was trying to force 
the rebellious Americans to buy and drink his tea and pay for his 
stamps, the people of Georgia and South Carolina were first beginning to 
try if they could do something in the way of raising cotton. After the 
war of independence was over, an American merchant in Liverpool received 
from the South a small consignment of eight bags of cotton, holding 
about twelve hundred pounds, the feeble pioneer of the great cotton 
commerce. When it was landed on the wharves in Liverpool, in 1784, the 
custom-house officials of that place looked at it with alarm and 
suspicion. What was this white-faced stranger doing here, claiming to 
come from a land that had never seen a cotton-plant? It must have come 
from somewhere else, and this was only a deep-laid plot to get itself 
landed on English soil without paying an entrance fee. 


So the stranger was seized and locked up, and Mr. Rathbone, the 





merchant, had no easy time in proving to the officials that it was 
really a scion of the American soil, and that the ships that brought it 
had the right to do so. But after it was released from confinement there 
was still a difficulty. Nobody would buy it. The manufacturers were 
afraid to handle this new and unknown kind of cotton for fear it would 
not pay to work it up, and at last it had to be sold for a song to get a 
trial. Such was the state of the American industry at the period when 
the great republic was just born. It may be said that the nation and its 
greatest product were born together, like twin children. 

The new industry grew very slowly, and the planters who were trying to 
raise cotton in their fields felt much like giving it up as something 
that would never pay. In fact, there was a great difficulty in the way 
that gave them no end of trouble, and made the cost of cotton so great 
that there was very little room for profit. For a time it looked as if 
they would have to go back to corn and rice and let cotton go by the 
board. 

The trouble lay in the fact that in the midst of each little head of 
cotton fibres, like a young bird in its nest, lay a number of seeds, to 
which the fibres were closely attached. These seeds had to be got out, 
and this was very slow work. It had to be done by hand, and in each 
plantation store-house a group of old negroes might be seen, diligently 
at work in pulling the seeds out from the fibres. Work as hard as they 
could it was not easy to clean more than a pound a day, so that by the 
time the crop was ready for market it had cost so much that the planter 
had to be content with a very small rate of profit. Such was the state 
of the cotton industry as late as 1792, when the total product was one 
hundred and thirty-eight thousand pounds. In 1795 it had jumped to six 
million pounds, and in 1801 to twenty million pounds. This was a 
wonderful change, and it may well be asked how it was brought about. 

This question brings us to our story, which we have next to tell. 

In the year 1792 a bright young Yankee came down to Georgia to begin his 
career by teaching in a private family. He was one of the kind who are 
born with a great turn for tinkering. When he was a boy he mended the 
fiddles of all the people round about, and after that took to making 
nails, canes, and hat-pins. He was so handy that the people said there 
was nothing Eli Whitney could not do. 

But he seems to have become tired of tinkering, for he went to college 
after he had grown to manhood, and from college he went to Georgia to 
teach. But there he found himself too late, for another teacher had the 
place which he expected to get, so there he was, stranded far from home, 
with nothing to do and with little money in his purse. By good fortune 
he found an excellent friend. Mrs. Greene, the widow of the famous 
General Greene of the Revolution, lived near Savannah, and took quite a 
fancy to the poor young man. She urged him to stay in Georgia and to 
keep up his studies, saying that he could have a home in her house as 



long as he pleased. 


This example of Southern hospitality was very grateful to the friendless 
young man, and he accepted the kindly invitation, trying to pay his way 
by teaching Mrs. Greene's children, and at the same time studying law. 

But he was born for an inventor, not a lawyer, and could not keep his 
lingers off of things. Nothing broke down about Mrs. Greene's house that 
he did not soon set working all right again. He fitted up embroidery 
frames for her, and made other things, showing himself so very handy 
that she fancied he could do anything. 

One day Mrs. Greene heard some of the neighboring planters complaining 
of the trouble they had in clearing the cotton of its seeds. They could 
manage what was called the long-staple cotton by the use of a rough 
roller machine brought from England, which crushed the seeds, and then 
"bowed” or whipped the dirt out of the lint. But this would not work 
with short-staple cotton, the kind usually grown, and there was nothing 
to do but to pick the hard seeds out by hand, at the rate of a pound a 
day by the fastest workers. The planters said it would be a splendid 
thing if they only had a machine that would do this work. Mrs. Greene 
told them that this might not be so hard to do. "There is a young man at 
my house," she said, "who can make anything;" and to prove it, she 
showed them some of the things he had made. Then she introduced them to 
Eli Whitney, and they asked him if he thought he could make a machine to 
do the work they so badly wanted. 

"I don't know about that," he replied. "I know no more about cotton than 
a child knows about the moon." 

"You can easily leam all there is to know about it," they urged. "We 
would be glad to show you our fields and our picker-houses and give you 
all the chance you need to study the subject." 

Mr. Whitney made other objections. He was interested in his law studies, 
and did not wish to break them off. But a chance to work at machinery 
was too great an attraction for him to withstand, and at length he 
consented to look over the matter and see if he could do anything with 
it. 

The young inventor lost no time. This was something much more to his 
liking than poring over the dry books of the law, and he went to work 
with enthusiasm. He went into the fields and studied the growing cotton. 
Then he watched the seed-pickers at their work. Taking specimens of the 
ripe cotton-boll to his room, he studied the seeds as they lay cradled 
in the fibre, and saw how they were fastened to it. To get them out 
there must be some way of dragging them apart, pulling the fibres from 
the seed and keeping them separate. 

The inventor studied and thought and dreamed, and in a very short time 



his quick genius saw how the work could be done. And he no sooner saw it 
than he set to work to do it. The idea of the cotton-gin was fully 
formed in his mind before he had lifted his hand towards making one. 

It was not easy, in fact. It is often a long road between an inventor's 
first idea and a machine that will do all he wants it to. And he had 
nothing to work with, but had to make his own tools and manufacture his 
own wire, and work upward from the very bottom of things. 

In a few months, however, he had a model ready. Mrs. Greene was so 
interested in his work and so proud of his success that she induced him 
to show the model and explain its working to some of her planter 
friends, especially those who had induced him to engage in the work. 

When they saw what he had done, and were convinced of the truth of what 
he told them,—that they could clean more cotton in a day by his machine 
than in many months by the old hand-picking way,—their excitement was 
great, and the report of the wonderful invention spread far and wide. 

Shall we say here what this machine was like? The principle was simple 
enough, and from that day to this, though the machine has been greatly 
improved, Whitney's first idea still holds good. It was a saw-gin then, 
and it is a saw-gin still. "Gin," we may say here, is short for 
"engine." 

This is the plan. There is a grid, or row of wires, set upright and so 
close together that the seeds will not go through the openings. Behind 
these is a set of circular saws, so placed that their teeth pass through 
the openings between the wires. When the machine is set in motion the 
cotton is put into a hopper, which feeds it to the grid, and the 
revolving saws catch the fibre or lint with their teeth and drag it 
through the wires. The seeds are too large to follow, so the cotton is 
torn loose from them and they slide down and out of the way. As the 
wheel turns round with its teeth full of cotton lint, a revolving brush 
sweeps it away so that the teeth are cleaned and ready to take up more 
lint. A simple principle, you may say, but it took a good head to think 
it out, and to it we owe the famous cotton industry of the South. 

But poor Whitney did not get the good from his invention that he 
deserved, for a terrible misfortune happened to him. Many people came to 
see the invention, but he kept the workshop locked, for he did not want 
strangers to see it till he had it finished and his patent granted. The 
end was, that one night some thieves broke into the shop and stole the 
model, and there were some machines made and in operation before the 
poor inventor could make another model and secure his patent. 

This is only one of the instances in which an inventor has been robbed 
of the work of his brain, and others have grown rich by it, while he 
has had trouble to make a living. A Mr. Miller, who afterward married 
Mrs. Greene, went into partnership with Whitney, and supplied him with 



funds, and he got out a patent in 1794. But the demand for the machines 
was so great that he could not begin to supply them, and the pirated 
machines, though they were much inferior to his perfected ones, were 
eagerly bought. Then his shop burned with all its contents, and that 
made him a bankrupt. 

For years after that Whitney sought to obtain justice. In some of the 
States he was fairly treated and in others he was not, and in 1812 
Congress refused to renew the patent, and the field was thrown open for 
everybody to make the machines. Nearly all he ever got for his invention 
was fifty thousand dollars paid him by the Legislature of South 
Carolina. 

In later years Whitney began to make fire-arms for the government, and 
he was so successful in this that he grew rich, while he greatly 
improved the machinery and methods. It was he who first began to make 
each part separately, so it would fit in any gun, a system now used in 
all branches of manufacture. As for the cotton industry, to which Eli 
Whitney gave the first great start, it will suffice to say that its 
product has grown from less than one thousand bales, when he began his 
work, to over ten million bales a year. 


RACINE 

1639-1699. 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of French Classics, by William Cleaver Wilkinson 

Jean Racine was Pierre Corneille reduced to rule. The younger was to the 
elder somewhat as Sophocles or Euripides was to TEschylus, as Virgil was 
to Lucretius, as Pope was to Dryden. Nature was more in Corneille, art 
was more in Racine. Corneille was a pathfinder in literature. He led the 
way even for Moliere still more for Racine. But Racine was as much 
before Corneille in perfection of art as Corneille was before Racine in 
audacity of genius. Racine, accordingly, is much more even and uniform 
than Corneille. Smoothness, polish, ease, grace, sweetness—these, and 
monotony in these, are the mark of Racine. But if there is, in the 
latter poet, less to admire, there is also less to forgive. His taste 
and his judgment were surer than the taste and the judgment of 
Corneille. He enjoyed, moreover, an inestimable advantage in the 
life-long friendship of the great critic of his time, Boileau. Boileau 
was a literary conscience to Racine. He kept Racine constantly spurred 
to his best endeavors in art. Racine was congratulating himself to his 
friends on the ease with which he produced his verse. "Let me teach you 
to produce easy verse with difficulty," was the critic's admirable 
reply. Racine was a docile pupil. He became as painstaking an artist in 
verse as Boileau would have him. 





It will always be a matter of individual taste, and of changing fashion 
in criticism, to decide which of the two is, on the whole, to be 
preferred to the other. Racine eclipsed Corneille in vogue during the 
lifetime of the latter. Corneille's old age was, perhaps, seriously 
saddened by the consciousness, which he could not but have, of being 
retired from the place of ascendency once accorded to him over all. His 
case repeated the fortune of fEschylus in relation to Sophocles. The 
eighteenth century, taught by Voltaire, established the precedence of 
Racine. But the nineteenth century has restored the crown to the brow of 
Corneille. To such mutations is subject the fame of an author. 

Jean Racine was early left an orphan. His grandparents put him, after 
preparatory training at another establishment, to school at Port Royal, 
where during three years he had the best opportunities of education that 
the kingdom afforded. His friends wanted to make a clergyman of him; but 
the preferences of the boy prevailed, and he addicted him s elf to 
literature. The Greek tragedists became familiar to him in his youth, 
and their example in literary art exercised a sovereign influence over 
Racine's development as author. It pained the good Port-Royalists to see 
their late gifted pupil, now out of their hands, inclined to write 
plays. Nicole printed a remonstrance against the theater, in which 
Racine discovered something that he took to slant anonymously at 
himself. He wrote a spirited reply, of which no notice was taken by the 
Port-Royalists. Somebody, however, on their behalf, rejoined to Racine, 
whereupon the young author wrote a second letter to the Port-Royalists, 
which he showed to his friend Boileau. "This may do credit to your head, 
but it will do none to your heart," was that faithful mentor's comment, 
in returning the document. Racine suppressed his second letter, and did 
his best to recall the first. But he went on in his course of writing 
for the stage. 

Racine's second tragedy, the "Alexander the Great," the youthful author 
took to the great Corneille, to get his judgment on it. Corneille was 
thirty-three years the senior of Racine, and he was at this time the 
undisputed master of French tragedy. "You have undoubted talent for 
poetry—for tragedy, not; try your hand in some other poetical line," 
was Corneille's sentence on the unrecognized young rival, who was so 
soon to supplant him in popular favor. 

It was a pretty, girlish fancy of the brilliant Princess Henriette (that 
same daughter of English Charles I., Bossuet's funeral oration on whom, 
presently to be spoken of, is so celebrated) to engage the two great 
tragedists, Corneille and Racine, both at once, in labor, without their 
mutual knowledge, upon the same subject—a subject which she herself, 
drawing it from the history of Tacitus, conceived to be eminently fit 
for tragical treatment. Corneille produced his "Berenice" and Racine his 
"Titus and Berenice." The princess died before the two plays which she 
had inspired were produced; but, when they were produced, Racine's work 
won the palm. The rivalry created a bitterness between the two authors, 



of which, naturally, the defeated one tasted the more deeply. An 
ill-considered pleasantry, too, of Racine's, in making out of one of 
Corneille's tragic lines in his "Cid," a comic line for "The Suitors," 
hurt the old man's pride. That pride suffered a worse hurt still. The 
chief Parisian theater, completely occupied with the works of his 
victorious rival, rejected tragedies offered by Corneille. 

Still, Racine did not have things all his own way. Some good critics 
considered the rage for this younger dramatist a mere passing whim of 
fashion. These—Madame de Sevigne was of them—stood by their "old 
admiration," and were true to Corneille. 

A memorable mortification and chagrin for our poet was now prepared by 
his enemies—he seems never to have lacked enemies—with lavish and 
elaborate malice. Racine had produced a play from Euripides, the 
"Phaedra," on which he had unstintingly bestowed his best genius and his 
best art. It was contrived that another poet, one Pradon, should, at the 
self-same moment, have a play represented on the self-same subject. At a 
cost of many thousands of dollars, the best seats at Racine's theater 
were all bought by his enemies, and left solidly vacant. The best seats 
at Pradon's theater were all bought by the same interested parties, and 
duly occupied with industrious and zealous applauders. This occurred at 
six successive representations. The result was the immediate apparent 
triumph of Pradon over the humiliated Racine. Boileau in vain bade his 
friend be of good cheer, and await the assured reversal of the verdict. 
Racine was deeply wounded. 

This discomposing experience of the poet's, joined with conscientious 
misgivings on his part as to the propriety of his course in writing for 
the stage, led him now, at the early age of thirty-eight, to renounce 
tragedy altogether. His son Louis, from whose life of Racine we have 
chiefly drawn our material for the present sketch, conceives this change 
in his father as a profound and genuine religious conversion. Writers 
whose spirit inclines them not to relish a condemnation such as seems 
thus to be reflected on the theater take a less charitable view of the 
change. They account for it as a reaction of mortified pride. Some of 
them go so far as groundlessly to impute sheer hypocrisy to Racine. 

A long interval of silence, on Racine's part, had elapsed, when Madame 
de Maintenon, the wife of Louis XIV., asked the unemployed poet to 
prepare a sacred play for the use of the high-bom girls educated under 
her care at St. Cyr. Racine consented, and produced his "Esther." This 
achieved a prodigious success; for the court took it up, and an exercise 
written for a girls' school became the admiration of a kingdom. A second 
similar play followed, the "Athaliah"—the last, and, by general 
agreement, the most perfect work of its author. We thus reach that 
tragedy of Racine's which both its fame and its character dictate to us 
as the one by eminence to be used here in exhibition of the quality of 
this Virgil among tragedists. 



Our readers may, if they please, refresh their recollection of the 
history on which the drama is founded by perusing Second Kings, chapter 
eleven, and Second Chronicles, chapters twenty-two and twenty-three. 
Athaliah, whose name gives its title to the tragedy, was daughter to 
the wicked king, Ahab. She reigns as queen at Jerusalem over the kingdom 
of Judah. To secure her usurped position, she had sought to kill all the 
descendants of King David, even her own grandchildren. She had 
succeeded, but not quite. Young Joash escaped, to be secretly reared in 
the temple by the high-priest. The final disclosure of this hidden 
prince, and his coronation as king in place of usurping Athalia, 
destined to be fearfully overthrown, and put to death in his name, 
afford the action of the play. Action, however, there is almost none in 
classic French tragedy. The tragic drama is, with the French, as it was 
with the Greeks, after whom it was framed, merely a succession of scenes 
in which speeches are made by the actors. Lofty declamation is always 
the character of the play. In the "Athalia," as in the "Esther," Racine 
introduced the feature of the chorus, a restoration which had all the 
effect of an innovation. The chorus in "Athalia" consisted of Hebrew 
virgins, who at intervals marking the transitions between the acts, 
chanted the spirit of the piece in its successive stages of progress 
toward the final catastrophe. The "Athalia" is almost proof against 
technical criticism. It is acknowledged to be, after its kind, a nearly 
ideal product of art. 

First, in specimen of the choral feature of the drama, we content 
ourselves with giving a single chorus from the "Athalia." This we turn 
into rhyme, clinging pretty closely all the way to the form of the 
original. Attentive readers may, in one place of our rendering, observe 
an instance of identical rhyme. This, in a piece of verse originally 
written in English, would, of course, be a fault. In translation from 
French, it may pass for a merit; since, to judge from the practice of 
the national poets, the French ear seems to be even better pleased with 
such strict identities of sound, at the close of corresponding lines, 
than it is with those definite, mere resemblances to which, in English 
versification, rhymes are rigidly limited. 

Suspense between hope and dread, dread preponderating, is the state of 
feeling represented in the present chorus. Salomith is the leading 
singer: 

SALOMITH. 

The Lord hath deigned to speak, 

But what he to his prophet now hath shown— 

Who unto us will make it clearly known? 

Arms he himself to save us, poor and weak? 

Arms he himself to have us overthrown? 



THE WHOLE CHORUS. 


O promises! O threats! O mystery profound! 

What woe, what weal, are each in turn foretold? 
How can so much of wrath be found 
So much of love to enfold? 

A VOICE. 

Zion shall be no more; a cruel flame 
Will all her ornaments devour. 

A SECOND VOICE. 

God shelters Zion; she has shield and tower 
In his eternal name. 

FIRST VOICE. 

I see her splendor all from vision disappear. 
SECOND VOICE. 

I see on every side her glory shine more clear. 
FIRST VOICE. 

Into a deep abyss is Zion sunk from sight. 
SECOND VOICE. 

Zion lifts up her brow amid celestial light. 

FIRST VOICE. 

What dire despair! 

SECOND VOICE. 

What praise from every tongue! 
FIRST VOICE. 

What cries of grief! 

SECOND VOICE. 


What songs of triumph sung! 



A THIRD VOICE. 


Cease we to vex ourselves; our God, one day, 

Will this great mystery make clear. 

ALL THREE VOICES. 

Let us his wrath revere, 

While on his love, no less, our hopes we stay. 

The catastrophe is reached in the coronation of little Joash as king, 
and in the destruction of usurping and wicked Athaliah. Little Joash, by 
the way, with his rather precocious wisdom of reply, derived to himself 
for the moment a certain factitious interest, from the resemblance, 
meant by the poet to be divined by spectators, between him and the 
little Duke of Burgundy, Louis XIV.'s grandson, then of about the same 
age with the Hebrew boy, and of high reputation for mental vivacity. 

The scene in which the high-priest, Jehoiada, for the first time 
discloses to his foster-son, Joash, the latter's royal descent from 
David, and his true heirship to the throne of Judah, will serve 
sufficiently to exhibit what maturity of modest and pious wisdom the 
dramatist attributes to this Hebrew boy of nine or ten years. Nine or 
ten years of age Racine makes Joash, instead of seven, as Scripture 
interpreted without violence would make him. The lad has had his sage 
curiosity excited by seeing preparations in progress for some important 
ceremonial. That ceremonial is his own coronation, but he does not guess 
the secret. Nay, he has just touchingly asked his foster-mother, 
observed by him to be in tears: 

What pity touches you? Is it that, in a holocaust to be this day 
offered, I, like Jephtha's daughter in other times, must pacify by my 
death the anger of the Lord? Alas, a son has nothing that does not 
belong to his father! 

The discreet foster-mother refers the lad to her husband, Jehoiada, now 
approaching. Joash rushes into the arms of the high-priest, exclaiming, 
"My father!" "Well, my son?" the high-priest replies. "What 
preparations, then, are these?" asks Joash. The high-priest bids him 
prepare himself to listen and learn, the time being now come for him to 
pay his debt to God: 

_Joash._ I feel myself ready, if he wishes it, to give to him my life. 

_Jehoiada._ You have often heard read the history of our kings. Do you 
remember, my son, what strict laws a king worthy of the crown ought to 
impose upon himself? 

_Joash._ A wise and good king, so hath God himself declared, puts not 



his reliance upon riches and gold; he fears the Lord his God, has ever 
before him his precepts, his laws, his judgments severe, and does not 
with unjust burdens overwhelm his brethren. 

Fenelon had already been two years preceptor to the Duke of Burgundy 
when this tragedy was written. It is impossible not to feel that Racine 
must have had that prince in mind when he put into the mouth of young 
Joash sentiments so likely to have been instilled into the heart of his 
royal pupil, the great king's grandson, by such a preceptor as Fenelon. 
Flow could the selfish old monarch of France contrive to avoid 
recognizing his own portrait suggested by contrast in that description 
of the good king from the lips of little Joash? Racine was here treading 
on treacherous ground. Fie will presently find his footing quite give way 
under him, to let him down into the "horrible pit" of disgrace with his 
king. This not, however, in the present play. 

The tragedist has generously bestowed upon wicked Queen Athaliah a 
certain loftiness of spirit which, in its display in the final 
catastrophe, almost redeems her to admiration, if not to sympathy. There 
is nothing in the play more nearly sublime in declamation than the final 
speech in which Athaliah greets her own doom, and blasphemously 
forecasts, for young King Joash, a future of apostasy from God. With 
this admirable piece of rhetoric, resembling a burst of blasphemy from 
Satan in "Paradise Lost," so far as French poetry may be allowed to 
resemble English, we conclude our representation of Racine. Athaliah has 
now just heard the announcement of things that assure her of the 
overthrow of her usurpation. She expresses herself in a speech, the 
first words of which were, no doubt, designed by the poet to recall the 
celebrated traditional exclamation of Julian the Apostate, uttered at a 
moment of irretrievable disaster to his impious hopes—"O Galilean, thou 
hast conquered!" as follows: 

God of the Jews, 'tis thou that dost prevail! 

Ay, it is Joash; all without avail 

Seek I to cheat myself with other thought: 

I know the wound my weapon on him wrought; 

I see his father Ahaziah's face; 

Naught but brings back to me that hated race. 

David doth triumph, Ahab only fall— 

Unpitying God, thou only hast done all! 

'Tis thou that, flattering me to hope in vain 
For easy vengeance, o'er and o'er again 
Hast with myself myself embroiled anew, 

Now pangs of conscience rousing, not a few, 

Now dazzling me with thy rich treasures rare, 

Which I to bum or pillage did not dare. 

Let him, then, reign, this son, thy care, thy toil, 

And, so to signalize his new-got spoil, 

Let him into my bosom plunge the knife, 



And take with filial hand his mother's life. 

Hearken what wish for him she dying breathes— 

Wish? nay, what hope, assured hope, bequeaths— 

That, disobedient, proud, rebellious, he, 

Faithful to Ahab's blood received from me, 

To his grandfather, to his father, like, 

Abhorrent heir of David, down may strike 
Thy worship and thy fane, avenger fell 
Of Athaliah, Ahab, Jezebel! 

With words thus rendered into such English verse as we could command for 
the purpose, Athaliah disappears from the stage. Her execution follows 
immediately. This is not exhibited, but is announced with brief, solemn 
comment from Jehoiada. And so the tragedy ends. 

The interest of the piece, to the modern reader, is by no means equal to 
its fame. One reproaches one's self, but one yawns in conscientiously 
perusing it. Still, one feels the work of the author to be 
irreproachably, nay, consummately, good. But fashions in taste change; 
and we cannot hold ourselves responsible for admiring, or, at any rate, 
for enjoying, according to the judgment of other races and of former 
generations. It is—so, with grave concurrence, we say—It is a great 
classic, worthy of the praise that it receives. We are glad that we have 
read it; and, let us be candid, equally glad that we have not to read it 
again. 

As has already been intimated, Racine, after "Athaliah," wrote tragedy 
no more. He ceased to interest himself in the fortune of his plays. His 
son "Louis," in his Life of his father, testifies that he never heard 
his father speak in the family of the dramas that he had written. His 
theatrical triumphs seemed to afford him no pleasure. He repented of 
them rather than gloried in them. 

While one need not doubt that this regret of Racine's for the devotion 
of his powers to the production of tragedy was a sincere regret of his 
conscience, one may properly wish that the regret had been more heroic. 

The fact is, Racine was somewhat feminine in character as well as in 
genius. He could not beat up with stout heart undismayed against an 
adverse wind. And the wind blew adverse at length to Racine, from the 
principal quarter, the court of Versailles. From being a chief favorite 
with his sovereign, Racine fell into the position of an exile from the 
royal presence. The immediate occasion was one honorable rather than 
otherwise to the poet. 

In conversation with Madame de Maintenon, Racine had expressed views on 
the state of France, and on the duties of a king to his subjects, which 
so impressed her mind that she desired him to reduce his observations to 
writing and confide them to her, she promising to keep them profoundly 
secret from Louis. But Louis surprised her with the manuscript in her 



hand. Taking it from her, he read in it, and demanded to know the 
author. Madame de Maintenon could not finally refuse to tell. "Does M. 
Racine, because he is a great poet, think that he knows every thing?" 
the despot angrily asked. Louis never spoke to Racine again. The 
distressed and infatuated poet still made some paltry request of the 
king—to experience the humiliation that he invoked. His request was not 
granted. Racine wilted, like a tender plant, under the sultry frown of 
his monarch. He could not rally. He soon after died, literally killed by 
the mere displeasure of one man. Such was the measureless power wielded 
by Louis XIV.; such was the want of virile stuff in Racine. A spirit 
partly kindred to the tragedist, Archbishop Fenelon, will presently be 
shown to have had at about the same time a partly similar experience. 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON 

By William Lloyd Garrison [JR?] 

(1805-1879) 
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William Lloyd Garrison, whose name is indissolubly connected with the 
abolition of American slavery, was bom in the seaport town of 
Newburyport, Mass., on December 10, 1805. His father, Abijah Garrison, 
was a sea-captain who came from New Brunswick to settle in 
Newburyport. Deserting his wife and children while the subject of this 
sketch was in infancy, his subsequent career is shrouded in mystery. 

Fanny Lloyd, the mother of William Lloyd Garrison, was a woman of 
remarkable character and personal attraction, with an intense 
religious nature. Dependent upon her own efforts for the support of 
the family, she cheerfully took up the calling of monthly nurse, and 
endeavored to rear her children with care and forethought, and with 
especial attention to their religious training. Upon her removal to 
Lynn, in 1812, Lloyd was left to the care of Deacon Ezekiel Bartlett 
and was sent to the Grammar School until, at the age of nine, he 
joined his mother in Lynn and was taught shoemaking in the shop of 
Gamaliel W. Oliver, a kind and excellent member of the Society of 
Friends, where his elder brother James was already an apprentice. In 
1815, Mr. Paul Newhall, a shoe manufacturer of the same town, deciding 
to establish business in Baltimore, invited Mrs. Garrison and her two 
boys to accompany him. There Lloyd was employed as an errand-boy and 
James was again apprenticed at shoemaking. Mr. Newhall's venture 
proving unsuccessful, Mrs. Garrison was constrained to resume nursing 
and Lloyd was sent back to Newburyport, his brother betaking him s elf 
to the sea. From Newburyport he was sent to Haverhill to learn 
cabinet-making; but, in spite of kind treatment, he disliked the 
occupation and ran away from his master, returning to Newburyport to 
live again with his mother's old friend, Deacon Bartlett. In 1818, 





Ephraim W. Allen, proprietor of the Newburyport _Herald_, accepted 
Lloyd, then thirteen years of age, as an apprentice and taught him the 
printer's trade. Here at once he found a vocation suited to his tastes 
and became a rapid and accurate compositor. The printing-office proved 
an excellent school for the young man, developing his literary taste 
and ambition. He was fond of reading, and delighted in poetry and 
fiction. Politics especially attracted him, and at the age of sixteen 
he wrote anonymous articles for the columns of the _Herald_. His first 
contribution was over the signature of "An Old Bachelor." He was an 
ardent Federalist and his political articles attracted attention by 
their forcible reasoning and direct style. Caleb Cushing, then editor 
of the _Herald_, discovering the lad's abilities, encouraged and 
befriended him. In 1826, Mr. Garrison, closing his apprenticeship with 
the _Herald_, became editor and publisher of the Free Press_ 
(Newburyport), within a few months of his majority. 

It was to this paper that Whittier made his first poetical 
contributions anonymously, and, upon the discovery of his true name, 
Mr. Garrison sought him out and encouraged him in his youthful 
efforts. 

After a brief existence of six months, the _Free Press_ was sold and 
Mr. Garrison again became a journeyman printer, soon seeking 
employment in Boston, where, after various vicissitudes, he was 
employed by Rev. William Collier, a Baptist city missionary, upon 
The National Philanthropist , devoted to the "suppression of 
intemperance and kindred vices," becoming its editor in 1828. The 
paper had the distinction of being the first temperance journal ever 
printed, and among the earliest evidences of Mr. Garrison's interest 
in the slavery question was an editorial article by him commenting 
severely on the bill passed by the House of Assembly of South 
Carolina to forbid the teaching of reading and writing to the 
colored people. 

To Benjamin Lundy, a Quaker, and at that time editor of the Genius 
of Universal Emancipation , in Baltimore—a paper devoted to the 
gradual abolition of slavery—belongs the honor of first attempting 
to awaken public sentiment on the subject. Upon his visit to Boston, 
August 7, 1828, he made the acquaintance of Garrison, whose eyes he 
opened to the iniquity of the slave system. During the same year Mr. 
Garrison accepted the invitation of a committee of prominent 
citizens of Bennington, Vt., to edit the Journal of the Times_, a 
weekly newspaper devoted to the re-election of John Quincy Adams 
against Andrew Jackson. While started for campaign purposes, the 
Journal of the Times_ declared for independence of party and 
advocated the suppression of intemperance, the gradual emancipation 
of the slave, the doctrines of peace, and the so-called American 
system of protection for fostering native industry. 



Attracted by the anti-slavery utterances of Mr. Garrison, Lundy 
resolved to invite him to share in the editorship of his paper, 
walking from Baltimore to Bennington for the purpose. His 
earnestness had the desired effect upon Mr. Garrison, who accepted 
his proffer and relinquished the Journal of the Times_. Before 
going to Baltimore Mr. Garrison was invited to address the 
Congregational societies of Boston on July 4th, at the Park Street 
Church, and took for his theme "Dangers to the Nation." The poet 
John Pierpont was present and wrote a hymn for the occasion. The 
address was a stirring denunciation of slavery and a rebuke to the 
nation for its pretentious devotion to liberty. The speaker was 
accused by a Boston paper of slandering his country and blaspheming 
the Declaration of Independence. 

Upon his arrival at Baltimore, Garrison, having convinced himself of 
the necessity of immediate and unconditional emancipation, it was 
agreed, inasmuch as Lundy adhered to the methods of gradual 
emancipation, that each should sign his own editorials. 

Mr. Todd, a Newburyport merchant, having allowed his ship to be used 
in the inter-state slave trade between Baltimore and New Orleans, 

Mr. Garrison faithfully denounced in unmeasured terms his 
fellow-townsman, and asserted the equal wickedness of the domestic 
slave trade with that of the foreign traffic, which, at that time, 
was in the law considered piracy. Arrested, tried, and convicted of 
libel, although the facts were proven, Garrison was incarcerated in 
the Baltimore jail, April 17, 1830, in default of a fine of $50 with 
$50 costs. Undaunted in his captivity, he continued to write his 
protest against slavery and to record in verse his feelings. His 
famous sonnet, "The Immortal Mind," was written with pencil upon the 
walls of his cell. Liberated at the expiration of forty-nine days, 
through the generosity of Arthur Tappan, of New York, who paid his 
fine, Garrison visited Boston and Newburyport, endeavoring to speak 
in both places, but the doors of halls and churches were closed 
against him. At last the hall used by a society of avowed infidels, 
in Boston, to whom Abner Kneeland preached, was opened to Mr. 
Garrison for three anti-slavery lectures, and among the audience at 
his first lecture were Samuel J. May, Samuel E. Sewall, and A. 

Bronson Alcott, who then gave in their adhesion to the cause. Dr. 
Lyman Beecher was also present but made no sign. 

On January 1, 1831, appeared the first number of The Liberator , in 
Boston, bearing for its motto, "Our Country is the World—Our 
Countrymen are Mankind." Mr. Garrison, as editor, was assisted by 
Isaac Knapp, a fellow-printer from Newburyport, as publisher. The 
paper was issued at No. 6 Merchants' Hall, at the corner of Congress 
and Water Streets, in the third story, the partners making their 
home in the printing-office. It was this office that Harrison Gray 
Otis, the mayor, at the request of ex-Senator Hayne, ferreted out 



through his police, describing it as "an obscure hole," containing 
the editor and a negro boy, "his only visible auxiliary," while his 
supporters were "a very few insignificant persons of all colors." 

Lowell has thus described it in a different spirit: 

"In a small chamber, friendless and unseen, 

Toiled o'er his types, one poor, unlearned young man; 

The place was dark, unfumitured, and mean, 

Yet there the freedom of a race began." 

In the initial editorial appeared the famous declaration of Mr. 

Garrison, "I am in earnest—I will not equivocate—I will not 
excuse—I will not retreat a single inch—and I will be heard." 

Although its circulation was meagre, the publication of The 
Liberator_ made a tremendous sensation throughout the South, 
bringing upon its editor abusive and threatening language, and, at 
the North, unpopularity and persecution. The Legislature of Georgia 
offered a reward of $5,000 for his arrest and conviction. 

In 1832, the New England Anti-Slavery Society was organized in 
Boston, and the campaign for "immediate and unconditional 
emancipation" begun. The Colonization Society, which Mr. Garrison 
formerly supported but later denounced, became the object of special 
attack as an ally of the slave power, and, to counteract its 
designs, he sailed for England, May 2, 1833, to expose its 
proslavery purposes to the English abolitionists. He was cordially 
received by Wilberforce, Buxton, Zachary, Macaulay, Daniel 
O'Connell, and their associates in the struggle for West India 
emancipation, and before he left the kingdom he witnessed the 
passage of the Emancipation Act, and was present at the funeral of 
Wilberforce, in Westminster Abbey. Returning from his successful 
mission abroad he narrowly escaped the hands of a New York mob on 
landing upon his native soil. 

In December, 1833, the American Anti-Slavery Society was formed, in 
Philadelphia, and Mr. Garrison drew up its famous Declaration of 
Sentiments, which numbered among its signers many of the men and 
women destined to be distinguished in the anti-slavery cause, among 
whom was the poet Whittier. 

On September 4, 1834, Mr. Garrison was married to Miss Helen Eliza 
Benson, of Brooklyn, Conn.; a fortunate and happy union. 

In 1835, the eminent English orator, George Thompson, came by 
invitation to the United States to assist in the emancipation of the 
American, as he had of the West Indian, slave. The announcement 
that he would speak at a meeting of the Ladies' Anti-Slavery 
Society, held in Boston, October 21st, of the same year, was the 
occasion of a mob composed of wealthy and respectable citizens of 



Boston who aimed to suppress free speech and tar and feather Mr. 
Thompson. He was, however, prevented from attending by his friends, 
but the fury of the mob fell upon Mr. Garrison, who was seized and 
led through the streets with a rope around his body, from which 
position he was rescued through the efforts of Mayor Lyman and 
imprisoned for safety in the Leverett Street jail. This outrage 
created new friends and gave fresh impetus to the abolition 
movement. 

In 1840 Mr. Garrison again visited England as a delegate of the 
World's Anti-Slavery Convention in London, in which body, however, 
he declined to sit, because the women who were his fellow-delegates 
from America were excluded. 

Occupied continuously with the care of The Liberator_ and in 
lecturing, Mr. Garrison led an intensely active life, not confining 
himself alone to the anti-slavery reform but embracing among other 
reforms those of temperance, non-resistance, women's rights, and 
religious freedom. For, while educated by his mother in the strict 
tenets of the Baptist faith, he early experienced a change of 
theological views and cast off sectarian bonds. The Liberator_ was 
used for the expression of his individual beliefs and was not the 
organ of any society. 

In 1846, the Free Church of Scotland having sent emissaries to the 
United States to collect funds from the slaveholders, Mr. Garrison 
again went to England to urge the Church to return the money thus 
contributed, and, in company with George Thompson, Frederick 
Douglass, Henry C. Wright and others, agitated the question 
throughout Scotland. 

Convinced that the constitutional compact of the North with the 
South to guard and protect slavery was immoral and unjust, in 1843 
Mr. Garrison raised the banner of No Union with Slave-Holders, and 
advocated the dissolution of the Union for the sake of freedom, a 
step which added fresh fuel to the flames of persecution and 
incurred the loss of many lukewarm adherents. 

In 1850, the apostasy of Daniel Webster and the passage of the 
Fugitive Slave Law increased the national ferment. The same year 
witnessed the famous Rynder's mob, in New York, and the anti-slavery 
meeting at the Tabernacle, at which Mr. Garrison spoke, was 
violently broken up. 

The abolition movement had now assumed formidable proportions, 
dominating the national parties and dictating issues. The Whig party 
fell to pieces in consequence, and to it succeeded the Republican 
party, with Sumner, Seward, Wilson, Giddings, and other earnest men 
as leaders. Meanwhile Harriet Beecher Stowe, by her famous novel, 



"Uncle Tom's Cabin," had given a vivid picture of the wrongs of 
American slavery to the world. The "irrepressible conflict" was now 
rapidly tending to its crisis, and, on the election of Abraham 
Lincoln to the Presidency by the Republican party, in 1860, the 
signal for civil war was given, and, in 1861, the struggle of arms 
inaugurated by the attack on Fort Sumter replaced the peaceful 
crusade of the abolitionists. 

The moral agitation of thirty years had produced its legitimate 
results, and when, in 1863, the President promulgated the 
emancipation proclamation the anti-slavery chapter was closed. The 
Union, which heretofore had been paramount to liberty, was now 
subordinated to it, and Mr. Garrison's antagonism necessarily ceased 
with the new amendment to the Constitution. He had been accustomed 
to denounce that instrument as a "covenant with death and an 
agreement with hell," but, as he expressed it, he had "never 
expected to see Death and Hell secede." Foreseeing the inevitable 
consequence of the war, he gave heartily his moral support to the 
Government in the struggle between it and the slave power. His 
non-resistance principles and abhorrence of war in no way diminished 
his interest in the great conflict, and his sympathies of necessity 
were with the soldiers of freedom. His eldest son, George Thompson 
Garrison, not sharing his father's scruples, enlisted in the 
Fifty-fifth Colored Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteers, attaining 
the rank of captain. 

The renomination of Lincoln for a second term, in 1864, developed a 
breach in the ranks of the old abolitionists, Mr. Garrison and his 
adherents supporting Lincoln, and others, under the lead of Wendell 
Phillips, advocating the choice of General Fremont. The latter 
candidate, however, withdrew from the field before the election. 

In April, 1865, Mr. Garrison, with his English friend George 
Thompson, was invited by the Government to be present as its guest 
at the ceremony of raising the Stars and Stripes above the 
surrendered Fort Sumter, and was received at Charleston with great 
enthusiasm by the emancipated slaves. The news of President 
Lincoln’s assassination hastened the return of the party to the 
North. 

The practical extermination of the slave system by the adoption of 
the 13th Amendment convinced Mr. Garrison that the purpose of the 
Anti-Slavery Society and of The Liberator_ had been accomplished. 
He therefore withdrew from one and discontinued the other. After 
thirty-five years of a stormy and precarious existence the last 
number of The Liberator_ was issued December 29, 1865. "Nothing 
could have been more in keeping with the uniform wisdom of your 
anti-slavery leadership than the time you chose for resigning it," 
wrote Lowell to Mr. Garrison a year later. 



The recognition of the pioneer's unselfish service thereupon took 
shape in a national testimonial reaching a sum exceeding thirty 
thousand dollars, thenceforth lifting his life above the pecuniary 
cares which had so long weighed upon it. A domestic grief in the 
shape of a paralytic shock to his faithful wife occurred in 
December, 1863, compelling a change of home from the city to an 
attractive suburban house in Roxbury, known as Rockledge. 

Although his great life-work was finished, Mr. Garrison abated no 
activity in the various reforms in which he had enlisted. Both with 
voice and pen he reached a wider and more attentive public, pleading 
for justice to the freedman, for the legal emancipation of women, 
the right of the Chinese to free immigration and Christian 
treatment, freedom of trade (for he early eschewed his youthful 
belief in the protective system), and for kindred causes. 

Visiting England for the fourth time in 1867, a public breakfast was 
given in Mr. Garrison's honor at St. James's Hall, June 29th. John 
Bright presided, and among the addresses of welcome were those of 
Earl Russell, the Duke of Argyll, John Stuart Mill, George Thompson, 
and W. Vernon Harcourt. Later the freedom of the city of Edinburgh 
was conferred upon the American abolitionist, and in August he 
attended the International Anti-Slavery Conference at Paris, 
representing the American Freedman’s Union Commission, and meeting 
Laboulaye, Cochin, and other eminent Frenchmen. 

The troubled period of reconstruction, involving the defence of the 
freedmen's rights, found no more interested observer and participant 
than Mr. Garrison. The former hostile treatment which had been meted 
out to him by press and party was of the past, and, like Lincoln, 

"He heard the hisses change to cheers, 

The taunts to tribute, the abuse to praise, 

And took both in the same unwavering mood." 

Unique among reformers, he received in life the reverence that 
usually reveals itself in post-mortem honors which indicate the late 
awakening of public consciousness and suggest the pathos of their 
delay. 

The felicities of domestic life were his in more than ordinary 
measure, and "honor, love, obedience, troops of friends," made his 
closing years as serene as his opening career had been stormy. 
Occasional ailments reminded him of advancing age, but his 
temperamental cheerfulness and faith in human progress never forsook 
him. 


The death of his dear wife, in 1876, was a visible blow to him, and 



in the next year, for physical and mental recuperation, he visited 
England again for the last time, with his son Francis, enjoying a 
delightful reunion with old friends and making new ones, as was his 
wont. 

In May, 1879, during a visit to his daughter in New York, he 
breathed his last on the 24th of the month, with all his children 
about him. He left four sons, named respectively, George Thompson, 
William Lloyd, Wendell Phillips, and Francis Jackson, and an only 
daughter, Helen Francis, the wife of Henry Villard. Two others, a 
daughter and a son, died at an early age. 

In 1885, Mr. Garrison's biography, written by his sons Wendell 
Phillips and Francis Jackson, was published by the Century Company, 
in four volumes, octavo. They contain not only the personal details 
of a famous career, but a careful history of the abolition struggle. 

To them the future historian must look for the most faithful picture 
of the anti-slavery times and their leader. 

A bronze statue of heroic size, executed by Olin L. Warner, of New 
York, representing Mr. Garrison in a sitting posture, was presented 
to the city of Boston by several eminent citizens, in 1886, and is 
placed on Commonwealth Avenue, opposite the Hotel Vendome. 

Mr. Garrison's calm estimate of himself has been preserved and may 
fitly conclude this sketch: 

"The truth is, he who commences any reform which at last becomes one 
of transcendent importance and is crowned with victory, is always 
ill-judged and unfairly estimated. At the outset he is looked upon 
with contempt, and treated in the most opprobrious manner, as a wild 
fanatic or a dangerous disorganizer. In due time the cause grows and 
advances to its sure triumph; and in proportion as it nears the 
goal, the popular estimate of his character changes, till finally 
excessive panegyric is substituted for outrageous abuse. The praise, 
on the one hand, and the defamation on the other, are equally 
unmerited. In the clear light of reason, it will be seen that he 
simply stood up to discharge a duty which he owed to his God, to his 
fellow-men, to the land of his nativity." 


SIBELIUS 

from The Project Gutenberg EBook of Musical Portraits, by Paul Rosenfeld 

Others have brought the North into houses, and there transmuted it to 
music. And their art is dependent on the shelter, and removed from it, 
dwindles. But Sibelius has written music innocent of roof and inclosure, 
music proper indeed to the vasty open, the Finnish heaven under which it 





grew. And could we but carry it out into the northern day, we would find 
it undiminished, vivid with all its life. For it is blood-brother to the 
wind and the silence, to the lowering cliffs and the spray, to the harsh 
crying of sea-birds and the breath of the fog, and, set amid them, would 
wax, and take new strength from the strengths of its kin. 

Air blows through the music of Sibelius, quickens even the slightest of 
his compositions. There are certain of his songs, certain of his 
orchestral sketches, that would be virtueless enough were it not for the 
windy freshness that pervades them. Out of all his works, even out of 
the most commonplace, there proceeds a far and resonant space. Songs 
like "To the Evening," "Call," "Autumn Sundown," whatever their ultimate 
musical value, seem actually informed by the northern evening, seem to 
include within their very substance the watery tints of the sky, the 
naive fragrance of forests and meadows, the tintinnabulation drifting 
through the still air of sunset. It is as though Sibelius were so 
sensible to the quality of his native earth that he knows precisely in 
what black and massive chords of the piano, say, lie the silence of 
rocks and clouds, precisely what manner of resistance between chant and 
piano can make human song ring as in the open. But it is in his 
orchestral works, for he is determined an orchestral writer, that he has 
fixed it most successfully. There has been no composer, not Brahms in 
his German forest, nor Rameau amid the poplars of his silver France, not 
Borodin on his steppes, nor Moussorgsky in his snow-covered fields under 
the threatening skies, whose music gives back the colors and forms and 
odors of his native land more persistently. The orchestral compositions 
of Sibelius seem to have passed over black torrents and desolate 
moorlands, through pallid sunlight and grim primeval forests, and become 
drenched with them. The instrumentation is all wet grays and blacks, 
relieved only by bits of brightness wan and elusive as the northern 
summer, frostily green as the polar lights. The works are full of the 
gnawing of bassoons and the bleakness of the English horn, full of 
shattering trombones and screaming violins, full of the sinister rolling 
of drums, the menacing reverberation of cymbals, the icy glittering of 
harps. The musical ideas of those of the compositions that are finely 
realized recall the ruggedness and hardiness and starkness of things 
that persist in the Finnish winter. The rhythms seem to approach the 
wild, unnumbered rhythms of the forest and the wind and the nickering 
sunlight. Music has forever been a movement "up to nature," and 
Schoenberg's motto is but the precision of a motive that has governed 
all composers. But Sibelius has written music that seems to come as the 
very answer to the call, and to be the North indeed. 

Such a discovery of nature was necessarily a part of his 
self-revelation. For Sibelius is essentially the Norseman. For all his 
personal accomplishment, his cultural position, he is still the Finnish 
peasant, preserving intact within himself the racial inheritance. Other 
musicians, having found life still a grim brief welter of bloody combats 
and the straining of high, unyielding hearts and the falling of sure 



inalienable doom, have fancied themselves the successors of the Skalds, 
and dreamt themselves within the gray primeval North. But, in the 
presence of Sibelius, they seem only too evidently men of a gentler, 
later generation. Beside his, their music appears swathed in romantic 
glamour. For there are times when he comes into the concert-room like 
some man of a former age, like some spare, knotted barbarian from the 
world of the sagas. There are times when he comes amongst us like one 
who might quite conceivably have been comrade to pelted warriors who 
fought with clubs and hammers, like one who might have beaten out a 
rude music by black, smoking hearthsides quite as readily as made 
tone-poems for the modern concert-room. And his music with its viking 
blows and wild, crying accents, its harsh and uncouth speech, sets us 
without circumstance in that sunken world, sets us in the very midst of 
the stark men and grave, savage women for whom the sagas were made, so 
that we can see them in all their hurtling strength and rank barbarity, 
can well-nigh touch them with the fingers of our hands. And because 
Sibelius is so fundamentally man as combat with the North has made him, 
only vision of his native earth could bring him rich self-consciousness. 

For his individuality is but the shape of soul given his race by its 
century-long adjustment. It is the North that has given him his profound 
experience. Its rhythms have distinguished him. Its color, and the color 
of his spirit, are twin. And so he turns toward it as to a mirror. Like 
that of the hero of his tone-poem, his life is a long journey toward 
Finland. Contact with Finnish earth gives him back into his own hands. 

It is the North, the wind and the moorland and the sea, that gathers the 
fragments of his broken soul, and makes him whole again. 

It was with the sanction of a people that Sibelius came to his task. For 
centuries before his birth the race that bore him had lain prone upon 
its inclement coasts. But now a new vigor was germinating within it. 

Youth had overtaken it once more, and filled it with the desire of 
independence. Chained to the Russian Empire, it was reaching out toward 
all that could give it the strength to persist and endure, toward all 
that could give it knowledge of its proper soul. And so Sibelius, in the 
search for the expression of his own personality, so much at one with 
that of his fellows, was traveling in the common way. The word that he 
was seeking, the word that should bring fulfilment to his proper soul, 
was deeply needed by his fellows. Inarticulate thousands, unaware though 
they were of his existence, awaited his work, wanted the sustenance it 
could give. And, certainly, the sense of the needfulness of his work, 
the sense of the large value set upon his best and purest attainments by 
life itself, must have been with Sibelius always, must have supplied him 
with a powerful incentive and made enormously for his achievements. He 
must have felt all the surge of the race driving him. He must have had 
continually the marvelous stimulus of feeling about him, for all the 
night and the cold, the forms of comrades straining toward a single 
lofty goal, felt himself one of an army of marching men. This folk, far 
in its past, had imagined the figure of a hero-poet, Vainemunden, and 
placed in his hands an instrument "shaped out of very sorrow," and 



attributed magical power to his song. And Sibelius, bowed over his 
music-paper, must have felt the dream stir within him, must have felt 
incarnate within himself, however incompletely, that mysterious image, 
and so proceeded with his work everlastingly assured that all he 
actually accomplished woke from out of the heart of the people, and 
responded to its immemorial need. 

Out of such an impulse his art has come. No doubt, some of it is not the 
response entirely worthy of so high a stimulus. Few modem composers of 
eminence are as singularly uneven as Sibelius. Moods like that which 
mothered the amiable elegance of the "Valse Triste" and that which 
produced the hard and naked essentiality of the Fourth Symphony are 
almost foreign to each other. The creative power itself is 
extraordinarily fitful in him. It is as if, for all his physical 
robustness, he has not quite the spiritual indefatigability of the major 
artist. He has not that inventive heat that permits the composer of 
indisputably the first rank to realize himself unflaggingly in all his 
independence and intensity. Too often Sibelius's individuality is 
cluttered and muffled by that of other men. No doubt every creative 
artist passes through a period of submission to alien faiths. But in 
Sibelius there appear to exist two distinct personalities, the one 
strong and independent, the other timid and uninventive, who dominate 
him alternately. Even some of the music contemporaneous with the 
magnificent Fourth Symphony is curiously ineffectual and pointless. 

True, the color, the air and tone of the North are never entirely 
absent from his work. His songs invariably recapture, sometimes almost 
miraculously, the dark and mourning accents of the Scandinavian 
folk-song. For all the modernity of medium they are simple and sober. 
Moreover, in those of his compositions that approach banality most 
closely, there is a certain saving hardness and virility and honesty. 

Unlike his neighbor, Grieg, he is never mincing and meretricious. We 
never find him languishing in a pretty boudoir. He is always out under 
the sky. It is only that he is not always free and resourceful and 
deeply self-critical. Even through the bold and rugged and splendid 
Violin Concerto there flit at moments the shadows of Beethoven and 
Wagner and Tchaikowsky. The first theme of the quartet "Voces intimae" 
resembles not a little a certain theme in "Boris." The close of 
"Nightride and Sunrise" is watered Brahms and watered Strauss. And there 
are phrases in his tone-poem that commence with all his proper rhythmic 
ardor and then suddenly degenerate. There are moments when his harmonic 
sense, generally keen and true, abandons him completely. And even works 
like the "Finlandia" and "Karelia" overtures, for all their generosity 
of intention, for all their suggestion of peasant voices lifted in song, 
disappoint because of the substitution of a popular lyricism, a certain 
easy sweetness, for the high poetry one might have anticipated. 

And yet, one has but to turn to the symphonies of Sibelius to encounter 
music of another intensity, and gauge the richness of response that, at 
times, it is given him to make. It is as if the very dignity and 



grandeur of the medium itself sets him free. Just as the form of the 
concerto seems to have given his sense of the violin a play apparently 
denied it by the smaller mediums, so these larger orchestral forms seem 
to have liberated his imagination, his orchestral genius, and made him 
poet of his folk indeed. His personal quality, spread more thinly in his 
songs and tone-poems, is essentialized and developed in these other 
works. The symphonies themselves are in a sense the stages of the 
essentialization. In the first of them his language emerges, to an 
extent imparting its unmistakable coloration to a matter perhaps not 
entirely distinguished. There is a looseness and lushness, a romanticism 
and balladry, in the work, that is not quite characteristic. Still, the 
honesty, the grimness and savagery and lack of sensuality, are 
Sibelius's own. The adagio is steeped in his proper pathos, the pathos 
of brief, bland summers, of light that falls for a moment, gentle and 
mellow, and then dies away. Something like a memory of a girl sitting 
amid the simple flowers in the white northern sunshine haunts the last 
few measures. The crying, bold finale is full of the tragedy of northern 
nature. And in the Second Symphony the independence is complete. The 
orchestra is handled individually, sparingly, and with perfect point. 

Often the instruments sound singly, or by twos and threes. What had been 
but half realized in the earlier work is distinct and important in this. 

It is as if Sibelius had come upon himself, and so been able to rid his 
work of all superfluity and indecision. And, curiously, through speaking 
his own language in all its homeliness and peasant flavor, he seems to 
have moved more closely to his land. The work, his "pastoral" symphony, 
for all its absolute and formal character, reflects a landscape. It is 
full of home sounds, of cattle and "saeters," of timbered houses and 
sparse nature. And through it there glances a pale evanescent sunlight, 
and through it there sounds the burden of a lowly tragedy. 

But it is only with his Fourth Symphony, dubbed "futuristic" because of 
the unusual boldness and pithiness of its style, the absence of a 
general tonality, the independence of the orchestral voices, that 
Sibelius's gift attains absolute expression. There are certain works 
that are touchstones, and make apparent what is original and virtuous in 
all the rest of the labors of their creator, and give his personality a 
unique and irrefragable position. The Fourth Symphony of Sibelius is 
such a composition. It is a very synthesis of all his work, the 
reduction to its simplest and most positive terms of a thing that has 
been in him since first he began to write, and that received heretofore 
only fragmentary and indecisive expression. In its very form it is 
essence. The structure is all bone. The style is sharpened to a biting 
terseness. The coloring is the refinement of all his color; the rhythms 
have a freedom toward which Sibelius's rhythms have always aspired; the 
mournful melody of the adagio is well-nigh archetypical. All his life 
Sibelius has been searching for the tone of this music, desiring to 
speak with its authority, and concentrate the soul and tragedy of a 
people into a single and eternal moment. All his life he had been 
seeking the prophetic gestures of which this work is full. For the 



symphony is like a summary and a conclusion. It carries us into some 
high place before which the life of man is spread out and made apparent. 
The four movements are the four planes that solidify a single concept. 
The first sets us in a grim forest solitude, out in some great unlimited 
loneliness, beneath a somber sky. There is movement, a climax, a single 
cry of passion and despair, and then, only the soughing of wind through 
hoary branches. The scherzo is the flickering of mad watery lights, a 
fantastic whipping dance, a sudden sinister conclusion. In the adagio, a 
bleak lament struggles upwards, seems to push through some vast inert 
mass, to pierce to a momentary height and largeness, and then sinks, 
broken. And through the finale there quivers an illusory light. The 
movement is the march, the oncoming rush, of vast formless hordes, the 
passage of unnamed millions that surge for an instant with their cries 
and banners, and vanish into nothingness. It is possible that Sibelius 
will create another work similarly naked and intense. More definitive, 
it cannot be. 


A WOULD-BE LITERARY BORE 

by Quintus Horatius Flaccus Horace 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of A Satire Anthology, by Various 

IT chanced that I, the other day, 

Was sauntering up the Sacred Way, 

And musing, as my habit is, 

Some trivial random fantasies, 

When there comes rushing up a wight 
Whom only by his name I knew. 

“Ha! my dear fellow, how d’ye do?” 

Grasping my hand, he shouted. “Why, 

As times go, pretty well,” said I; 

“And you, I trust, can say the same.” 

But after me as still he came, 

“Sir, is there anything,” I cried, 

“You want of me?” “Oh,” he replied, 

“I’m just the man you ought to know: 

A scholar, author!” “Is it so? 

For this I’ll like you all the more!” 

Then, writhing to escape the bore, 

I’ll quicken now my pace, now stop, 

And in my servant’s ear let drop 
Some words; and all the while I feel 
Bathed in cold sweat from head to heel. 

“Oh, for a touch,” I moaned in pain, 

“Bolanus, of the madcap vein, 

To put this incubus to rout!” 

As he went chattering on about 
Whatever he describes or meets— 





The city’s growth, its splendour, size. 
“You’re dying to be off,” he cries 
(For all the while I’d been stock dumb); 
“I’ve seen it this half-hour. But come, 

Let’s clearly understand each other; 

It’s no use making all this pother. 

My mind’s made up to stick by you; 

So where you go, there I go too.” 

“Don’t put yourself,” I answered, “pray, 

So very far out of your way. 

I’m on the road to see a friend 

Whom you don’t know, that’s near his end, 

Away beyond the Tiber far, 

Close by where Caesar’s gardens are.” 
“I’ve nothing in the world to do, 

And what’s a paltry mile or two? 

I like it: so I’ll follow you!” 

Down dropped my ears on hearing this, 
Just like a vicious jackass’s, 

That’s loaded heavier than he likes, 

But off anew my torment strikes: 

“If well I know myself, you’ll end 
With making of me more a friend 
Than Viscus, ay, or Varius; for, 

Of verses, who can run off more, 

Or run them off at such a pace? 

Who dance with such distinguished grace? 
And as for singing, zounds!” says he, 
“Hermogenes might envy me!” 

Here was an opening to break in: 

“Have you a mother, father, kin, 

To whom your life is precious?” “None; 
I’ve closed the eyes of everyone.” 

Oh, happy they, I inly groan; 

Now I am left, and I alone. 

Quick, quick despatch me where I stand; 
Now is the direful doom at hand, 

Which erst the Sabine beldam old, 

Shaking her magic urn, foretold 
In days when I was yet a boy: 

“Him shall no poison fell destroy, 

Nor hostile sword in shock of war, 

Nor gout, nor colic, nor catarrh. 

In fulness of time his thread 
Shall by a prate-apace be shred; 

So let him, when he’s twenty-one, 

If he be wise, all babblers shun.” 




JAKE D'ANNUNZIO SPOUT 
WORLD-FAMED WRITER 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Terribly Intimate Portraits , by Noel Coward 

Why is it that to some are vouchsafed such supreme gifts while other 
have perforce to drag out their lives in the hideous monotony of offices 
and banks and the like? 

Jake D'Annunzio Spout—even he, Jake the glorious—Spout the 
magnificent—commenced his career behind the counter of a delicatessen 
on Ninth Avenue—and now—his name and glory have waved across America 
like a pennon of victory. I do not intend as others have done to 
describe every small detail of his early life[ 17]—I merely wish with a 
few brief and decided strokes of the pen to expose to the public his 
mastery of psychology, his exquisite grace of style and above all his 
amazing supremacy of grammar. No writer since Steve Montespan Pligger 
has achieved such stupendous feats of literature and even 
he—Pligger—failed over his well-remembered attack on an English 
Duchess, "The Fall of a Bloated Aristocrat." According to contemporary 
criticisms it appears that through lack of familiarity with his subject 
he was unable to make her bloated enough—which was a pity as the main 
bulk of the book was intensely interesting, but Pligger, great as he 
undoubtedly was, could never aspire to the heights of Spout. Many people 
on reading Spout's first volume of poems in prose "Autumn in my Garden" 
were heard to say with a shake of the head, "Pligger’s sun has set, we 
are at the Dawn of a new Era—the Spout Era!" Perhaps the greatest 
factor in Spout's greatness is his amazing versatility. No one reading 
"Marie of Chinatown" for the first time would believe the author capable 
of "Across the Sound for a Wife"! The realistic sordidity of the former 
balanced against the breathless adventure of the latter, combine in 
stamping Spout as a genius of the highest order. 

The three books he wrote while still working in the delicatessen store 
are indelibly stamped with the pathos of his environment—"Thoughts in 
Vinegar," a bitter satire on bohemianism—"Three Little Pickles," an 
autobiography of the Barrymores as children and "The lonely Anchovy," a 
whimsical fantasy which if we are to believe Town Topics made Sir James 
Barrie quite furious. 

The story of the sudden recognition of Jake D'Annunzio Spout's genius by 
the more advanced literary coterie of New York City, etc., is widely 
known but too charming to leave unmentioned. He was, so we are told, 
seated on an upturned wooden box behind a pile of cheeses, sunk in a 
reverie, when suddenly the door opened and three men came into the 
store. 



"We wish to see Jake D'Annunzio Spout," said the foremost with a rich 
Harvard accent. 


Jake rose shyly, knocking a Camembert to the ground in his 
embarrassment. "I am he," he said blushing. 

A grey-haired man sniffed and waved his hand comprehensively. "You must 
leave these sordid surroundings," he said in a beautifully modulated 
voice in which a bad cold and a Yale intonation struggled for 
precedence, "and come with us." 

"Where to?" cried Jake clutching a salami sausage with boyish 
excitement. 

All three men doffed their hats. 

"To the Coffee House," they said reverently. 

"At this point," says Earl Hank in his exquisite study, 'Spout Through 
and Through,' tears of ecstasy gushed down the boy's cheeks. At last,' 
he cried in a choked voice and swooned. 

The three men gathered him up tenderly and carried him out towards the 
Elevated—" 

Of course the salient feature of Hank's study of Spout is the deep love 
and affection for his subject which permeates every page. Nobody but a 
true enthusiast and lover of beauty could ever have been so inspired. It 
was not until reaching the intellectually austere atmosphere of the 
Coffee House that Spout regained consciousness: he opened his eyes 
wearily, but the light of dazzled amazement replaced fatigue when he 
beheld the company that surrounded him—every man's face seemed to be 
stamped indelibly with the ineffaceable mark of artistic achievement. 

Spout rose in happy, awed wonderment. 

Hands were stretched forth to him in welcome and friendship—one of the 
younger members gave vent to a furtive cheer but was instantly 
suppressed. Lunch, we are told, was to the newly-discovered poet a long 
dream of ecstasy, with the exception of one incident which, though 
somewhat painful, it is necessary to retail in order to illustrate what 
havoc habit can work on even the brightest psychologies. Earl Bowles (a 
descendant of Senator Didcot Bowles—beloved by all) in his rather wordy 
dissertation on "Intellects of the Hour" presents to us perhaps the most 
vivid picture of the scene. 

"Harvey Pricklebott, for several years editor of'Art in the Home,' 
leant forward to the dazed Spout and requested him to pass a plate of 
cold tongue which was lying near. With businesslike alacrity Spout did 
so—and then before anyone could prevent it—detached from his belt a 



delicatessen payment check for 25 cents and pushed it across the table. 


"There was a dreadful silence—Spout realising his appalling error 
endeavoured to pass it off by humming the Jewel Song from Faust. For a 
moment his nonchalance amazed everyone then as though a veil had been 
suddenly snatched from their eyes they gave a great cry: 'This is Spout! 
What Humour! What Roguery! Spout the Brilliant!"' 

After this serio-comic contretemps every remark Spout made was hailed by 
all as a gem of superlative wit. 

From the moment of his entrance into the Coffee House, Spout's career 
was assured—encouraged by his amazing success in a milieu to which many 
aspired but few attained, he at once wrote about it, probably his most 
world-famed novel, "The Continuous Fall of Harriet Ramsbotham." To say 
that this daring attack upon existing social conditions caused a 
sensation is to put the case mildly—it was a positive literary _tour de 
force_. Take for example the extraordinarily vital passage in volume 
two—when Harriet is insulted by Donald at a soda fountain, or the 
sordidly realistic moment in volume three when she is horsewhipped by 
Frederick on Long Beach—and above all perhaps those few tense seconds 
in volume one when Norman having lured her to Childs' for supper brands 
her left thigh with a flat-iron. Immediately upon publication of this 
masteipiece Spout received five hundred and ninety-four letters from 
anxious mothers, eight hundred and two requests for sexual advice from 
oppressed governesses and several threatening telegrams from the police. 

The ordinary everyday novelist would at once have become bombastic and 
conceited at being the cause of such a universal upheaval—not so Spout. 

He retired quite quietly to his cosy kitchenette apartment in Harlem and 
wrote that charming and winsome essay in sentiment "Mollie's 
Holiday"—which in due course he followed with his celebrated treatise 
on reincarnation "A Drop of Blood" and "To Horse, to Horse" a stirring 
romance of the Civil War. 

I will not seek with convincing falsehoods and unscrupulous sophistry to 
hide the fact that Jake D'Annunzio Spout was never quite a gentleman. 
Others have endeavoured to do this and to my mind it is not only 
degrading but quite unworthy of the man's genius to dwell on such paltry 
failings as bad table manners, slight personal uncleanliness and the 
like. Many of the greatest men in the world have bitten their nails, and 
if we are to believe contemporary biographers, even the gloriously 
verbose Carlyle was known to expectorate frequently and with the utmost 
abandon while writing his world-famed fantasy "The French Revolution." 

Jake Spout was perhaps twenty-six when he met H. Mackenzie Kump the 
philanthropic millionaire whose intimate study "Spout, as I Knew Him" 
met with such a brilliant success last year. Kump it was who cajoled and 
eventually almost by force persuaded Jake to make a tour of the world. 



Kump it was who nursed him devotedly through malaria in Mombasa, 
dysentery in Delhi, hernia in Hong Kong, cramp in Cape Town and acute 
earache in Edinburgh, and who soothed his bedside with almost womanly 
tenderness during his fearful outbreak of varicose veins in Vancouver. 

The work Spout accomplished in spite of slightly adverse circumstances 
while abroad was quite stupendous and had it not been for his tragic 
marriage would doubtless have been published with alacrity and read by 
millions. It was presumably the will of an unkind fate that he should be 
pursued and eventually captured by Esme Chaddle—a woman not only 
without scruples of any description but possessing a revoltingly ugly 
face and the temper of a fiend. It was on their honeymoon that she 
became suddenly cross at breakfast and burnt all the unpublished MSS. 
that she could find in the back yard, thereby destroying heartlessly the 
luscious fruits of untold labour while abroad. Spout with the 
contradictory stubbornness characteristic of so many geniuses 
continued—though very hurt—to adore his vixenish wife with the blind 
concentrated passion which for so many years had impregnated his work 
and now, alas, was running to waste on such an unyielding desert. His 
literary friends and admirers one and all shook their heads sadly, 
perceiving reluctantly that the end was in sight. For two years Spout 
wrote nothing but three short articles,[18] then as though some 
premonition of impending disaster touched with flaming wings the 
sleeping carcase of his talent he sat down and wrote his soul-searching 
national appeal "Hist." This he completed on his thirty-first birthday. 

For a true and sincere description of that last tragic night we must 
turn to Richard Floop—whose love for Spout has lent his pen so much 
glamour and poetry. 

"Dusk was falling when Jake stole softly out through the scullery door 
and clambered on the char-a-banc for Coney Island. On arrival at that 
home of gaiety and irresponsibility he forgot his troubles—his sordid 
domestic upheavals—even his talent he suppressed and merged himself 
like an ordinary human being into the mad spirit of carnival. With 
boyish shouts he rolled on the joy-wheel; with childish gurgles he 
bestrode strange and jolting painted horses and waved his hat daringly 
when the merry-go-round was at its fastest. His excitement on the 
helter-skelter knew no bounds—while his delighted screams in the river 
caves called forth many appreciative raspberries from the friendly 
crowds. With no presentiment that this evening of unadulterated ecstasy 
was to be the culminating and final sensation in his eventful life he 
stepped into that fatal compartment on the big wheel—from which a 
quarter of an hour later he hurtled when at an enormous height from the 
ground!" 

There ends Floop’s beautiful and heart-breaking picture of the death of 
a great and wonderful man. Some say it was suicide—others that he was 
merely leaning out too far in admiration of the view. Who knows what 
really inspired that sudden fierce rush to death? But whatever the cause 



there is one fact that remains—shining like a star above the squalid 
wreck of his latter years—he died happy. The indisputable proof of this 
can be obtained from perusal of the first line of a poem which was 
discovered in his breast pocket: 

"All Hail to Fun and Merriment—" 

The less widely-known works of Jake D'Annunzio Spout are as follows: 

"Sun-dappled Dreams," a book of poems. 

"Through Bavaria with a Note-book." 

"The Sin of Pharoah Bubster." 

and: 

"With Lincoln in Calcutta," a Fantasy. 

Fountain-pen pieces and ever-sharp pencil in collection of H. Mackenzie 
Kump. 


FOUR POEMS 

from Project Gutenberg's Poems: Three Series, Complete, by Emily Dickinson 
THE RETURN. 

Though I get home how late, how late! 

So I get home, 't will compensate. 

Better will be the ecstasy 

That they have done expecting me, 

When, night descending, dumb and dark, 

They hear my unexpected knock. 

Transporting must the moment be, 

Brewed from decades of agony! 

To think just how the fire will bum, 

Just how long-cheated eyes will turn 
To wonder what myself will say, 

And what itself will say to me, 

Beguiles the centuries of way! 


TOO MUCH. 

I should have been too glad, I see, 
Too lifted for the scant degree 
Of life's penurious round; 

My little circuit would have shamed 





This new circumference, have blamed 
The homelier time behind. 


I should have been too saved, I see, 

Too rescued; fear too dim to me 
That I could spell the prayer 
I knew so perfect yesterday, — 

That scalding one, "Sabachthani,” 
Recited fluent here. 

Earth would have been too much, I see, 
And heaven not enough for me; 

I should have had the joy 
Without the fear to justify, — 

The palm without the Calvary; 

So, Saviour, crucify. 

Defeat whets victory, they say; 

The reefs in old Gethsemane 
Endear the shore beyond. 

'T is beggars banquets best define; 

'T is thirsting vitalizes wine, — 

Faith faints to understand. 


THE BLUEBIRD. 

Before you thought of spring, 
Except as a surmise, 

You see, God bless his suddenness, 
A fellow in the skies 
Of independent hues, 

A little weather-worn, 

Inspiriting habiliments 
Of indigo and brown. 

With specimens of song, 

As if for you to choose, 

Discretion in the interval, 

With gay delays he goes 
To some superior tree 
Without a single leaf, 

And shouts for joy to nobody 
But his seraphic self! 



TILL THE END. 


I should not dare to leave my friend. 
Because — because if he should die 
While I was gone, and I — too late — 
Should reach the heart that wanted me; 

If I should disappoint the eyes 
That hunted, hunted so, to see, 

And could not bear to shut until 
They "noticed" me — they noticed me; 

If I should stab the patient faith 
So sure I'd come — so sure I'd come, 

It listening, listening, went to sleep 
Telling my tardy name, — 

My heart would wish it broke before, 
Since breaking then, since breaking then, 
Were useless as next morning's sun, 
Where midnight frosts had lain! 


FOUR POEMS 

from Project Gutenberg's The Land of Song, Book Ilf by Katherine H. Shute 


EVENING. 


Now came still evening on, and twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad: 

Silence accompanied; for beast and bird, 

They to their grassy couch, these to their nests, 
Were slunk, all but the wakeful nightingale; 

She all night long her amorous descant sung; 
Silence was pleased: now glowed the firmament 
With living sapphires: Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest, till the moon, 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length, 

Apparent queen, unveiled her peerless light, 

And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw. 

JOHN MILTON. 

From "Paradise Lost." 





ON HIS BLINDNESS. 


When I consider how my light is spent, 

Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 

And that one talent, which is death to hide, 

Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest He, returning, chide,— 

"Doth God exact day-labor, light denied?" 

I fondly ask:-But Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, "God doth not need 
Either man's work, or His own gifts; who best 
Bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best: His state 
Is kingly; thousands at His bidding speed 
And post o'er land and ocean without rest:— 

They also serve who only stand and wait." 

JOHN MILTON. 


QUIET WORK. 


One lesson, Nature, let me leam of thee, 

One lesson which in every wind is blown, 

One lesson of two duties kept at one 
Though the loud world proclaim their enmity— 
Of toil unsevered from tranquillity; 

Of labor, that in lasting fruit outgrows 
Far noisier schemes, accomplished in repose, 
Too great for haste, too high for rivalry. 

Yes, while on earth a thousand discords ring, 
Man's senseless uproar mingling with his toil, 
Still do thy quiet ministers move on, 

Their glorious tasks in silence perfecting; 

Still working, blaming still our vain turmoil, 
Laborers that shall not fail, when man is gone. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 



THE NECKAN. 


In summer, on the headlands, 

The Baltic Sea along, 

Sits Neckan with his harp of gold, 

And sings his plaintive song. 

Green rolls beneath the headlands, 

Green rolls the Baltic Sea; 

And there, below the Neckan's feet, 

His wife and children be. 

He sings not of the ocean, 

Its shells and roses pale; 

Of earth, of earth the Neckan sings, 

He hath no other tale. 

He sits upon the headlands, 

And sings a mournful stave 

Of all he saw and felt on earth, 

Far from the kind sea wave. 

Sings how, a knight, he wandered 
By castle, field, and town— 

But earthly knights have harder hearts 
Than the sea children own. 

Sings of his earthly bridal— 

Priests, knights, and ladies gay. 

"—And who art thou," the priest began, 

"Sir Knight, who wedd'st to-day?"— 

"—I am no knight," he answered; 

"From the sea waves I come."— 

The knights drew sword, the ladies screamed, 
The surpliced priest stood dumb. 

He sings how from the chapel 
He vanished with his bride, 

And bore her down to the sea halls, 

Beneath the salt sea tide. 

He sings how she sits weeping 
'Mid shells that round her lie. 

"—False Neckan shares my bed," she weeps; 
"No Christian mate have I."— 


He sings how through the billows 



He rose to earth again, 

And sought a priest to sign the cross, 
That Neckan Heaven might gain. 

He sings how, on an evening, 

Beneath the birch trees cool, 

He sate and played his harp of gold, 
Beside the river pool. 

Beside the pool sate Neckan— 

Tears filled his mild blue eye. 

On his white mule, across the bridge, 
A cassocked priest rode by. 

"—Why sitt'st thou there, O Neckan, 
And play'st thy harp of gold? 

Sooner shall this my staff bear leaves, 
Than thou shalt Heaven behold."— 

But, lo, the staff, it budded! 

It greened, it branched, it waved. 

O ruth of God," the priest cried out, 
"This lost sea creature saved!" 

The cassocked priest rode onwards, 
And vanished with his mule; 

But Neckan in the twilight gray 
Wept by the river pool. 

He wept: "The earth hath kindness, 
The sea, the starry poles; 

Earth, sea, and sky, and God above- 
But, ah, not human souls!" 

In summer, on the headlands, 

The Baltic Sea along, 

Sits Neckan with his harp of gold, 

And sings this plaintive song. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD 




TWO POEMS 

from The Project Gutenberg EBook of Golden Grain, by Various 


HARVEST SONG. 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


O Painter of the fruits and flowers! 

We thank Thee for thy wise design 
Whereby these human hands of ours 
In Nature's garden work with thine. 

And thanks that from our daily need 
The joy of simple faith is bom; 

That he who smites the summer weed, 

May trust Thee for the autumn corn. 

Give fools their gold, and knaves their power; 

Let fortune's bubbles rise and fall; 

Who sows a field, or trains a flower, 

Or plants a tree, is more than all. 


For he who blesses most is blest; 

And God and man shall own his worth, 
Who toils to leave as his bequest 
An added beauty to the earth. 

And, soon or late, to all that sow, 

The time of harvest shall be given; 

The flowers shall bloom, the fruit shall grow, 
If not on earth, at last in heaven! 


THE FROST SPIRIT. 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


He comes,—he comes,—the Frost Spirit comes! 
You may trace his footsteps now 
On the naked woods and the blasted fields, 
And the brown hill's withered brow. 

He has smitten the leaves of the gray old trees 
Where their pleasant green came forth, 

And the winds which follow wherever he goes, 



Have shaken them down to earth. 


He comes,—he comes,—the Frost Spirit comes! 

From the frozen Labrador,— 

From the icy bridge of the Northern seas, 

Which the white bear wanders o'er,— 

Where the fisherman's sail is stiff with ice, 

And the luckless forms below 
In the sunless cold of the lingering night, 

Into marble statues grow! 

He comes,—he comes,—the Frost Spirit comes! 

On the rushing Northern blast, 

And the dark Norwegian pines have bowed 
As his fearful breath went past. 

With an unscorched wing he has hurried on, 

Where the fires of Hecla glow 
On the darkly beautiful sky above, 

And the ancient ice below. 

He comes,—he comes,—the Frost Spirit comes! 

And the quiet lake shall feel 
The torpid touch of his glazing breath, 

And ring to the skater's heel; 

And the streams which danced on the broken rocks, 
Or sang to the leaning grass, 

Shall bow again to their winter chain. 

And in mournful silence pass. 

He comes,—he comes,—the Frost Spirit comes! 

Let us meet him as we may, 

And turn with light of the parlor-fire 
His evil power away; 

And gather closer the circle round, 

When that fire-light dances high, 

And laugh at the shriek of the baffled Fiend, 

As his sounding wing goes by. 




MY OWN TRUE GHOST STORY 

by Rudyard Kipling 

from The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Lock And Key Library, Modern English, by Various 

As I came through the Desert thus it was— 

As I came through the Desert. 

The City of Dreadful Night._ 


Somewhere in the Other World, where there are books and pictures and plays 
and shop windows to look at, and thousands of men who spend their lives in 
building up all four, lives a gentleman who writes real stories about the 
real insides of people; and his name is Mr. Walter Besant. But he will 
insist upon treating his ghosts—he has published half a workshopful of 
them—with levity. He makes his ghost-seers talk familiarly, and, in some 
cases, flirt outrageously, with the phantoms. You may treat anything, from 
a Viceroy to a Vernacular Paper, with levity; but you must behave 
reverently toward a ghost, and particularly an Indian one. 

There are, in this land, ghosts who take the form of fat, cold, pobby 
corpses, and hide in trees near the roadside till a traveler passes. Then 
they drop upon his neck and remain. There are also terrible ghosts of 
women who have died in child-bed. These wander along the pathways at dusk, 
or hide in the crops near a village, and call seductively. But to answer 
their call is death in this world and the next. Their feet are turned 
backward that all sober men may recognize them. There are ghosts of little 
children who have been thrown into wells. These haunt well curbs and the 
fringes of jungles, and wail under the stars, or catch women by the wrist 
and beg to be taken up and carried. These and the corpse ghosts, however, 
are only vernacular articles and do not attack Sahibs. No native ghost has 
yet been authentically reported to have frightened an Englishman; but 
many English ghosts have scared the life out of both white and black. 

Nearly every other Station owns a ghost. There are said to be two at 
Simla, not counting the woman who blows the bellows at Syree dak-bungalow 
on the Old Road; Mussoorie has a house haunted of a very lively Thing; a 
White Lady is supposed to do night-watchman round a house in Lahore; 
Dalhousie says that one of her houses "repeats" on autumn evenings all the 
incidents of a horrible horse-and-precipice accident; Murree has a merry 
ghost, and, now that she has been swept by cholera, will have room for a 
sorrowful one; there are Officers' Quarters in Mian Mir whose doors open 
without reason, and whose furniture is guaranteed to creak, not with the 
heat of June but with the weight of Invisibles who come to lounge in the 
chairs; Peshawur possesses houses that none will willingly rent; and there 
is something—not fever—wrong with a big bungalow in Allahabad. The older 
Provinces simply bristle with haunted houses, and march phantom armies 
along their main thoroughfares. 



Some of the dak-bungalows on the Grand Trunk Road have handy little 
cemeteries in their compound—witnesses to the "changes and chances of 
this mortal life" in the days when men drove from Calcutta to the 
Northwest. These bungalows are objectionable places to put up in. They are 
generally very old, always dirty, while the _khansamah_ is as ancient as 
the bungalow. He either chatters senilely, or falls into the long trances 
of age. In both moods he is useless. If you get angry with him, he refers 
to some Sahib dead and buried these thirty years, and says that when he 
was in that Sahib's service not a _khansamah_ in the Province could touch 
him. Then he jabbers and mows and trembles and fidgets among the dishes, 
and you repent of your irritation. 

In these dak-bungalows, ghosts are most likely to be found, and when 
found, they should be made a note of. Not long ago it was my business to 
live in dak-bungalows. I never inhabited the same house for three nights 
running, and grew to be learned in the breed. I lived in Govemment-built 
ones with red brick walls and rail ceilings, an inventory of the furniture 
posted in every room, and an excited snake at the threshold to give 
welcome. I lived in "converted" ones—old houses officiating as 
dak-bungalows—where nothing was in its proper place and there wasn't even 
a fowl for dinner. I lived in second-hand palaces where the wind blew 
through open-work marble tracery just as uncomfortably as through a broken 
pane. I lived in dak-bungalows where the last entry in the visitors' book 
was fifteen months old, and where they slashed off the curry-kid's head 
with a sword. It was my good luck to meet all sorts of men, from sober 
traveling missionaries and deserters flying from British Regiments, to 
drunken loafers who threw whisky bottles at all who passed; and my still 
greater good fortune just to escape a maternity case. Seeing that a fair 
proportion of the tragedy of our lives out here acted itself in 
dak-bungalows, I wondered that I had met no ghosts. A ghost that would 
voluntarily hang about a dak-bungalow would be mad of course; but so many 
men have died mad in dak-bungalows that there must be a fair percentage of 
lunatic ghosts. 

In due time I found my ghost, or ghosts rather, for there were two of 
them. Up till that hour I had sympathized with Mr. Besant's method of 
handling them, as shown in "The Strange Case of Mr. Lucraft and Other 
Stories." I am now in the Opposition. 

We will call the bungalow Katmal dak-bungalow. But _that_ was the smallest 
part of the horror. A man with a sensitive hide has no right to sleep in 
dak-bungalows. He should marry. Katmal dak-bungalow was old and rotten and 
unrepaired. The floor was of worn brick, the walls were filthy, and the 
windows were nearly black with grime. It stood on a bypath largely used by 
native Sub-Deputy Assistants of all kinds, from Finance to Forests; but 
real Sahibs were rare. The _khansamah_, who was nearly bent double with 
old age, said so. 


When I arrived, there was a fitful, undecided rain on the face of the 



land, accompanied by a restless wind, and every gust made a noise like the 
rattling of dry bones in the stiff toddy palms outside. The _khansamah_ 
completely lost his head on my arrival. He had served a Sahib once. Did I 
know that Sahib? He gave me the name of a well-known man who has been 
buried for more than a quarter of a century, and showed me an ancient 
daguerreotype of that man in his prehistoric youth. I had seen a steel 
engraving of him at the head of a double volume of Memoirs a month before, 
and I felt ancient beyond telling. 

The day shut in and the _khansamah_ went to get me food. He did not go 
through the, pretense of calling it "khana"—man's victuals. He said 
"ratub," and that means, among other things, "grub"—dog's rations. 

There was no insult in his choice of the term. He had forgotten the other 
word, I suppose. 

While he was cutting up the dead bodies of animals, I settled myself down, 
after exploring the dak-bungalow. There were three rooms, beside my own, 
which was a corner kennel, each giving into the other through dingy white 
doors fastened with long iron bars. The bungalow was a very solid one, but 
the partition walls of the rooms were almost jerry-built in their 
flimsiness. Every step or bang of a trunk echoed from my room down the 
other three, and every footfall came back tremulously from the far walls. 

For this reason I shut the door. There were no lamps—only candles in long 
glass shades. An oil wick was set in the bathroom. 

For bleak, unadulterated misery that dak-bungalow was the worst of the 
many that I had ever set foot in. There was no fireplace, and the windows 
would not open; so a brazier of charcoal would have been useless. The rain 
and the wind splashed and gurgled and moaned round the house, and the 
toddy palms rattled and roared. Half a dozen jackals went through the 
compound singing, and a hyena stood afar off and mocked them. A hyena 
would convince a Sadducee of the Resurrection of the Dead—the worst sort 
of Dead. Then came the ratub—a curious meal, half native and half 
English in composition—with the old _khansamah_ babbling behind my chair 
about dead and gone English people, and the wind-blown candles playing 
shadow-bo-peep with the bed and the mosquito-curtains. It was just the 
sort of dinner and evening to make a man think of every single one of his 
past sins, and of all the others that he intended to commit if he lived. 

Sleep, for several hundred reasons, was not easy. The lamp in the bathroom 
threw the most absurd shadows into the room, and the wind was beginning to 
talk nonsense. 

Just when the reasons were drowsy with blood-sucking I heard the 
regular— "Let-us-take-and-heave-him-over" grunt of doolie-bearers in the 
compound. First one doolie came in, then a second, and then a third. I 
heard the doolies dumped on the ground, and the shutter in front of my 
door shook. "That's some one trying to come in," I said. But no one spoke, 
and I persuaded myself that it was the gusty wind. The shutter of the room 



next to mine was attacked, flung back, and the inner door opened. "That's 
some Sub-Deputy Assistant," I said, "and he has brought his friends with 
him. Now they'll talk and spit and smoke for an hour." 

But there were no voices and no footsteps. No one was putting his luggage 
into the next room. The door shut, and I thanked Providence that I was to 
be left in peace. But I was curious to know where the doolies had gone. I 
got out of bed and looked into the darkness. There was never a sign of a 
doolie. Just as I was getting into bed again, I heard, in the next room, 
the sound that no man in his senses can possibly mistake—the whir of a 
billiard ball down the length of the slates when the striker is stringing 
for break. No other sound is like it. A minute afterwards there was 
another whir, and I got into bed. I was not frightened—indeed I was not. 

I was very curious to know what had become of the doolies. I jumped into 
bed for that reason. 

Next minute I heard the double click of a cannon and my hair sat up. It is 
a mistake to say that hair stands up. The skin of the head tightens and 
you can feel a faint, prickly, bristling all over the scalp. That is the 
hair sitting up. 

There was a whir and a click, and both sounds could only have been made by 
one thing—a billiard ball. I argued the matter out at great length with 
myself; and the more I argued the less probable it seemed that one bed, 
one table, and two chairs—all the furniture of the room next to 
mine—could so exactly duplicate the sounds of a game of billiards. After 
another cannon, a three-cushion one to judge by the whir, I argued no 
more. I had found my ghost and would have given worlds to have escaped 
from that dak-bungalow. I listened, and with each listen the game grew 
clearer. There was whir on whir and click on click. Sometimes there was a 
double click and a whir and another click. Beyond any sort of doubt, 
people were playing billiards in the next room. And the next room was not 
big enough to hold a billiard table! 

Between the pauses of the wind I heard the game go forward—stroke after 
stroke. I tried to believe that I could not hear voices; but that attempt 
was a failure. 

Do you know what fear is? Not ordinary fear of insult, injury or death, 
but abject, quivering dread of something that you cannot see—fear that 
dries the inside of the mouth and half of the throat—fear that makes you 
sweat on the palms of the hands, and gulp in order to keep the uvula at 
work? This is a fine Fear—a great cowardice, and must be felt to be 
appreciated. The very improbability of billiards in a dak-bungalow proved 
the reality of the thing. No man—drunk or sober—could imagine a game at 
billiards, or invent the spitting crack of a "screw-cannon." 


A severe course of dak-bungalows has this disadvantage—it breeds infinite 
credulity. If a man said to a confirmed dak-bungalow-haunter:—"There is a 



coipse in the next room, and there's a mad girl in the next but one, and 
the woman and man on that camel have just eloped from a place sixty miles 
away," the hearer would not disbelieve because he would know that nothing 
is too wild, grotesque, or horrible to happen in a dak-bungalow. 

This credulity, unfortunately, extends to ghosts. A rational person fresh 
from his own house would have turned on his side and slept. I did not. So 
surely as I was given up as a bad carcass by the scores of things in the 
bed because the bulk of my blood was in my heart, so surely did I hear 
every stroke of a long game at billiards played in the echoing room behind 
the iron-barred door. My dominant fear was that the players might want a 
marker. It was an absurd fear; because creatures who could play in the 
dark would be above such superfluities. I only know that that was my 
terror; and it was real. 

After a long, long while the game stopped, and the door banged. I slept 
because I was dead tired. Otherwise I should have preferred to have kept 
awake. Not for everything in Asia would I have dropped the door-bar and 
peered into the dark of the next room. 

When the morning came, I considered that I had done well and wisely, and 
inquired for the means of departure. 

"By the way, _khansamah_," I said, "what were those three doolies doing in 
my compound in the night?" 

"There were no doolies," said the _khansamah_. 

I went into the next room and the daylight streamed through the open door. 

I was immensely brave. I would, at that hour, have played Black Pool with 
the owner of the big Black Pool down below. 

"Has this place always been a dak-bungalow?" I asked. 

"No," said the _khansamah_. "Ten or twenty years ago, I have forgotten how 
long, it was a billiard room." 

"A how much?" 

"A billiard room for the Sahibs who built the Railway. I was _khansamah_ 
then in the big house where all the Railway-Sahibs lived, and I used to 
come across with brandy-_shrab_. These three rooms were all one, and they 
held a big table on which the Sahibs played every evening. But the Sahibs 
are all dead now, and the Railway runs, you say, nearly to Kabul." 

"Do you remember anything about the Sahibs?" 

"It is long ago, but I remember that one Sahib, a fat man and always 
angry, was playing here one night, and he said to me:—'Mangal Khan, 



brandy-_pani do ,' and I filled the glass, and he bent over the table to 
strike, and his head fell lower and lower till it hit the table, and his 
spectacles came off, and when we—the Sahibs and I myself—ran to lift him 
he was dead. I helped to carry him out. Aha, he was a strong Sahib! But he 
is dead and I, old Mangal Khan, am still living, by your favor." 

That was more than enough! I had my ghost—a first-hand, authenticated 
article. I would write to the Society for Psychical Research—I would 
paralyze the Empire with the news! But I would, first of all, put eighty 
miles of assessed crop land between myself and that dak-bungalow before 
nightfall. The Society might send their regular agent to investigate later 
on. 


I went into my own room and prepared to pack after noting down the facts 
of the case. As I smoked I heard the game begin again,—with a miss in 
balk this time, for the whir was a short one. 

The door was open and I could see into the room. Click—click!_ That was 
a cannon. I entered the room without fear, for there was sunlight within 
and a fresh breeze without. The unseen game was going on at a tremendous 
rate. And well it might, when a restless little rat was running to and fro 
inside the dingy ceiling-cloth, and a piece of loose window-sash was 
making fifty breaks off the window-bolt as it shook in the breeze! 

Impossible to mistake the sound of billiard balls! Impossible to mistake 
the whir of a ball over the slate! But I was to be excused. Even when I 
shut my enlightened eyes the sound was marvelously like that of a fast 
game. 

Entered angrily the faithful partner of my sorrows, Kadir Baksh. 

"This bungalow is very bad and low-caste! No wonder the Presence was 
disturbed and is speckled. Three sets of doolie-bearers came to the 
bungalow late last night when I was sleeping outside, and said that it was 
their custom to rest in the rooms set apart for the English people! What 
honor has the khansamah ? They tried to enter, but I told them to go. No 
wonder, if these _Oorias_ have been here, that the Presence is sorely 
spotted. It is shame, and the work of a dirty man!" 

Kadir Baksh did not say that he had taken from each gang two annas for 
rent in advance, and then, beyond my earshot, had beaten them with the big 
green umbrella whose use I could never before divine. But Kadir Baksh has 
no notions of morality. 

There was an interview with the _khansamah_, but as he promptly lost his 
head, wrath gave place to pity, and pity led to a long conversation, in 
the course of which he put the fat Engineer-Sahib's tragic death in three 
separate stations—two of them fifty miles away. The third shift was to 
Calcutta, and there the Sahib died while driving a dog-cart. 



If I had encouraged him the _khansamah_ would have wandered all through 
Bengal with his corpse. 

I did not go away as soon as I intended. I stayed for the night, while the 
wind and the rat and the sash and the window-bolt played a ding-dong 
"hundred and fifty up." Then the wind ran out and the billiards stopped, 
and I felt that I had ruined my one genuine, hall-marked ghost story. 

Had I only stopped at the proper time, I could have made _anything_ out of 
it. 

That was the bitterest thought of all! 


THE LEGEND OF SAINT JULIAN HOSPITATOR 

By Gustave Flaubert 

From Internet Archive's E-Text Of Twelve Best Short Stories (French) 

Selected By Auguste Dorchain 


JULIAN’S father and mother lived in a castle in the midst 
of woods on the slope of a hill. 

Its four corner-towers had pointed roofs covered with 
scales of lead, and the base of the walls rested on masses 
of rock which went down abruptly right to the bottom 
of the moat. 

The pavements of the court were as clean as the 
flagged floor of a church. Long gutters, shaped like 
dragons with down-drooped jaws, vomited the rain-water 
into the cistern; and on the window-ledges at every 
storey, in a pot of painted earthenware, a plant of basil 
or heliotrope opened to the sun. 

A second line of defence, formed of stakes, enclosed 
first an orchard of fruit-trees, then a parterre, where the 
combinations of the flowers formed patterns, and next 
a trellis with bowers in which to take the air, and a 
mall which served to amuse the pages. On the other 
side were the kennel, the stables, the bakery, the wine¬ 
press and the barns. A meadow of green grass extended 
all around, itself enclosed by a strong hedge of 
thorns. 


They had lived in peace so long that the portcullis 





was never let down ; the moats were full of water ; the 
swallows made their nests in the openings of the battle¬ 
ments; and the archer who walked up and down upon 
the walls all day long retired into his turret as soon as 
the sun shone too strongly, and slept there like a 
monk. 

Indoors, the ironwork shone everywhere; tapestries in 
the rooms gave protection from the cold ; and the presses 
were crammed with linen ; the wine-tuns were piled up 
in the cellars, the oaken coffers groaned with the weight 
of bags of silver. 

In the great hall arms of every age and every nation 
were to be seen among banners and heads of wild beasts, 
from the slings of the Amalekites and the javelins of 
the Garamantes to the scimitars of the Saracens and the 
ohain-coats of the Normans. 

The great spit in the kitchen could turn an ox; the 
chapel was as sumptuous as the oratory of a king. There 
was even, in a retired corner, a vapour-bath in the Roman 
fashion; but the good lord of the castle abstained from 
it, deeming that it was an idolatrous custom. 

Always wrapped in a fox pelisse, he walked about his 
house, did justice among his vassals, and appeased the 
quarrels of his neighbours. In winter he watched the 
snow-flakes fall, or had histories read to him. As soon 
as the good weather came, he went out on his mule 
along the lanes, amongst the green cornfields, and talked 
with the rustics, to whom he gave advice. After many 
adventures, he had taken to wife a damsel of high degree. 

She was very fair, somewhat proud and serious. The 
horns of her head-dress brushed against the lintel of the 
doors ; the train of her cloth gown trailed three paces 
behind her. Her household was ruled like the interior of 
a monastery; every morning she gave out their work 
to her servants, saw to the comfits and unguents, span 
on her distaff, or embroidered altar-cloths. In answer 
to her prayers God granted her a son. 

Then there were great rejoicings, and a feast which 
lasted three days and four nights, amid the illumination 
of torches, to the sound of harps, on floors strawed with 
leafage. At it they ate the rarest spices, with fowls as 
big as sheep; as a diversion, a dwarf came out of a 
pasty ; and when the bowls gave out, for the crowd 



was ever increasing, they were obliged to drink from the 
horns and helmets. 

The young mother was not present at those festivities. 

She stayed m her bed and kept quiet. One evening she 
woke and saw, by a moonbeam that shone in at the 
window, something like a shadow that moved. It was an 
ancient in a frock of coarse stuff, with a chaplet at his 
side, a wallet on his shoulder, with all the appearance of 
a hermit. He came up to her pillow and said without 
opening his lips : 

" Rejoice, mother ! Thy son will be a saint!" 

She was about to cry out; but gliding upon the 
moon-ray he rose gently into the air, then disappeared. 
The songs of the banquet sounded more loudly than 
ever. She heard the voices of angels; and her head 
sank back upon the pillow, which was surmounted by 
the bone of a martyr in a frame of carbuncles. 

Next day all the servants, when questioned, declared 
that they had not seen any hermit. Dream or reality, 
this must have been a communication from Heaven ; 
but she was careful to say nothing about it, lest she 
should be charged with pride. 

The revellers departed at break of day ; and Julian's 
father was outside the postern, where he had been seeing 
the last of them off, when all at once a mendicant rose 
up before him in the mist. He was a gipsy with 
plaited beard, silver rings on both his arms, and sparkling 
eyeballs. With an inspired air he stammered these 
inconsequent words : 

" Ah ! ah ! your son ! . . . much blood ! . . . much glory ! 

. . . always fortunate ! An Emperor's family." 

And, stooping to pick up his alms, he disappeared in 
the grass and vanished. 

The good castellan looked right and left and called 
his loudest. Not a soul ! The wind blew, the morning 
mists cleared away. 

He attributed this vision to lightheadedness from want 
of sleep. "If I talk about it," he said to himself, 

"they will laugh at me." However, the splendours 
destined for his son dazzled him, although the promise 



of them was by no means clear, and he even doubted 
whether he had heard it. 

The spouses kept their secrets from each other. But 
both cherished the child with equal love ; and, respecting 
him as one marked out by God, they bestowed an 
infinity of care upon his person. His cradle was stuffed 
with the finest down; a lamp in the shape of a dove 
burned over it continually ; three nurses lulled him to 
rest; and, well wrapped in his swaddling-bands, his face 
rosy, and his eyes blue, with his brocade cloak and his 
cap trimmed with pearls, he looked like a little Jesus. 

His teeth came without his uttering a single moan. 

When he was seven, his mother taught him to sing. 

To make him brave, his father hoisted him on to a great 
horse. The child smiled with satisfaction, and was not 
long in learning everything about chargers. 

A very learned old monk instructed him in the Holy 
Scriptures, Arabic cyphering, Latin letters, and the art 
of drawing dainty pictures on vellum. They worked 
together away up at the top of a tower, out of the noise. 

The lesson finished, they went down to the garden, 
where, walking about side by side, they studied the flowers. 

Sometimes they would see a string of pack-animals 
making their way along the bottom of the vale con¬ 
ducted by a man on foot in Oriental garb. The castellan, 
who had recognized him for a merchant, would send a 
servant to him. The stranger, taking confidence, turned 
out of his way, and, taken into the parlour, he brought 
out of his coffers pieces of velvet and silk, jewellery, 
aromatics, strange things of which the use was unknown ; 
in the end the honest man went away with great gain, 
without having suffered any violence. At other times 
a group of pilgrims would knock at the door. Their 
wet garments smoked before the fire; and when they 
were fed they told their travels: the wanderings of 
barks on the foaming sea, marches on foot through the 
burning sands, the ferocity of the Paynims, the caverns 
of Syria, the Cradle and the Sepulchre. Then they gave 
the young lord cockle-shells from their mantles. 

Often the castellan feasted his old companions-in-arms. 

As they drank, they recalled their wars, the assaults on 
fortresses with battering of engines and prodigious 
wounds. Julian, who was listening, uttered shouts at 



what he heard ; thereupon his father had no doubt that 
he would some day be a conqueror. But in the evening, 
when the angelus sounded, as he passed between the 
bowing poor, he put his hand in his purse with such 
modesty and such a noble air that his mother was 
certain he would be an archbishop in course of time. 

His place in chapel was beside his parents ; and how¬ 
ever long the offices might be he remained on his knees 
at his faldstool, his bonnet on the ground and his hands 
clasped. 

One day during Mass, on raising his head, he noticed 
a little white mouse which came out of a hole in the 
wall. It ran on to the first step of the altar, and, after 
two or three turns to right and left, made off the same 
way. Next Sunday the thought that he might see it 
again troubled him. It came back; and each Sunday 
he waited for it, was annoyed by it, and was seized by 
hatred of it, and resolved to make away with it. 

So, having shut the door and scattered some crumbs 
of cake on the steps, he stationed himself before the 
hole with a switch in his hand. 

After a very long time a pink muzzle appeared, then 
all the mouse. He struck a light blow and remained 
stupefied before the tiny body that no longer moved. 

A drop of blood stained the pavement. He wiped it off 
hastily with his sleeve, threw the mouse outside, and 
said nothing about it to any one. 

All sorts of small birds picked at the seeds in the 
garden. He took it into his head to put peas into a 
hollow reed. When he heard a twittering in the garden, 
he approached softly, then raised his tube, puffed his 
cheeks, and the little creatures rained upon his shoulders 
so abundantly that he could not keep from laughing, 
overjoyed at his mischief. 

One morning, as he was returning along the wall, he 
caught sight of a big pigeon on top of the rampart, 
pouting in the sun. Julian stopped to look at it; there 
was a gap in the wall just there, a splinter of stone 
came to his hand. He bent his arm, and the stone 
knocked down the bird, which fell in a heap into the moat. 

He hurried down, tearing himself on the bushes, 
searching everywhere, more active than a young dog. 



The pigeon was quivering with broken wings, hanging 
in the branches of a privet-bush. 

Its persistence in life irritated the child. He set 
about wringing its neck, and the bird's convulsions 
made his heart beat, and filled it with a savage and 
tumultuous pleasure. When it at last stiffened, he felt 
himself fainting. 

That evening, at supper, his father declared that a boy 
of his age ought to learn venery ; and he went to look 
for an old manuscript containing all the pastime of the 
chase in question and answer. In it a master showed 
his pupil the art of entering dogs and manning hawks, 
of setting snares, how to recognize the stag by his 
f umets, the fox by his foot-prints, the wolf by his pads ; 
the best way to discover their tracks, how they are 
started, and where their refuges usually are ; what are 
the most favourable winds, with an enumeration of the 
calls and rules of the quarry. 

When Julian could repeat all those things by heart, 
his father made up a pack of hounds for him. 

First were to be seen four and twenty Barbary grey¬ 
hounds, faster than gazelles, but apt to get out of hand ; 
then seventeen couples of Breton dogs, spotted with 
white on a red ground, unfaltering in their obedience 
to command, strong-chested and deep-throated. For the 
attack of the wild boar and perilous lairs, there were 
forty griffons, hairy as bears. Mastiffs from Tartary, 
almost as tall as asses, flame coloured, broad-backed 
and straight-legged, were meant to pursue the aurochs. 
The black coat of the spaniels gleamed like satin ; the 
yelping of the talbots rivalled the music of the beagles. 
In a separate yard, rattling their chains and rolling 
their eyes, growled eight Alan bulldogs, formidable 
brutes, which would spring at a horseman's belly and 
were not afraid of lions. 

They all were fed on wheaten bread, drank from 
stone troughs, and bore sonorous names. 

The falconry, perhaps, even excelled the kennel. 

The good lord, by dint of money, had procured tercels 
from the Caucasus, sakers from Babylon, gerfalcons 
from Germany, and peregrine falcons captured on the 
cliffs by the shores of frozen seas in distant lands. They 



were lodged in a shed covered with thatch, and, fastened 
in order of their size on the perch, had a sod of turf 
before them, on which they were set from time to 
time to keep them limber. 

Purse-nets, hooks, spring-traps, all sorts of gins, were 
constructed. 

Often they took out to the fields spaniels, which very 
soon stood. Then the huntsmen, advancing step by step, 
cautiously spread an immense net over their motionless 
bodies. A word made them bark ; quails started up ; 
and the ladies of the neighbourhood, who had been 
invited with their husbands, the children and the 
waiting-women, all threw themselves upon them and 
caught them easily. 

At other times, a drum was beaten to start the hares ; 
foxes fell into trenches, or else a spring opened and 
caught a wolf by the foot. 

But Julian despised those easy artifices ; he preferred 
to hunt far away from other people, with his horse and 
his hawk. It was almost always a great tartaret from 
Scythia, white as snow. Its leather hood was sur¬ 
mounted by a plume, golden bells trembled on its blue 
feet; and it sat fast on its master's wrist while his horse 
galloped and the plains unrolled beneath them. Julian, 
unfastening its leashes, loosed it all at once ; the brave 
bird mounted straight into the air like an arrow ; and 
two unequal specks could be seen twisting, meeting, 
then disappearing in the heights of the azure. The 
falcon was not long in descending, tearing some bird in 
pieces, and came to resume its place on its master's 
gauntlet, its two wings trembling. 

In this fashion Julian flew the heron, the kite, the 
crow, and the vulture. 

He loved, sounding his hom, to follow his dogs as 
they ran along the hill-sides, leapt the brooks, climbed 
up to the woods; and when the stag began to sigh under 
their bites he struck it down swiftly, then took pleasure 
in the fury of the mastiffs as they devoured it, cut in 
pieces upon its reeking hide. 

On misty days, he hid himself in a marsh to watch for 
geese, otters and wild duck. 



Three squires waited for him at break of day at the 
foot of the porch, and the old monk, leaning out of 
his attic window, made signs to him in vain. Julian did 
not turn back, he went his way in the heat of the sun, in 
the rain, in storm, drank water from the springs in his 
hand, ate wild apples as he trotted ; if he was tired, he 
rested beneath an oak ; and he came home at midnight 
covered with blood and mire, with thorns in his hair 
and smelling of wild beasts. He became like them. 

When his mother embraced him, he submitted coldly to 
her clasp, and appeared to be dreaming of something deep. 

He slew bears with blows of his hunting-knife, bulls 
with the axe, wild boars with the spear; and once, 
even, without so much as a stick, he defended himself 
against wolves which were gnawing some corpses be¬ 
neath a gallows. 

One winter morning, he set out before daylight, well 
equipped, a cross-bow on his shoulder and a quiverful 
of bolts at his saddle-bow. 

His Danish jennet, followed by two basset A hounds, 
made the ground ring aa it walked with even pace. 

Drops of sleet clung to his mantle, a strong breeze was 
olowing. One side of the horizon cleared ; and in the 
paleness of the twilight he saw some rabbits running 
about at the mouth of their burrows. The two basset- 
hounds suddenly dashed upon them, and with a quick 
shake to this side and that broke their necks. 

Soon he entered a wood. On the end of a branch a 
capercailye benumbed with cold was sleeping with its 
head under its wing. Julian sliced off both its feet 
with a backhanded stroke of his sword, and went on his 
way without picking it up. 

Three hours later he found himself on the peak of a 
mountain so high that the sky seemed almost black. 

Before him a rock like a long wall sloped down and 
overhung a precipice; and at its end two wild goats 
looked down into the abyss. As he had not his bolts, 
for he had left his horse behind, he determined to climb 
down to them ; crouching, bare-footed, he at last 
reached the first of the goats and plunged a poniard 
between its ribs. The second, seized with terror, 
leapt into space. Julian darted forward to strike it, 
and, his right foot slipping, he fell across the carcase 
of the other, his face over the abyss and his arms 



out-stretched. 


Having got down to the plain again, he followed the 
willows that fringed a stream. Cranes, flying very low, 
passed over his head from time to time. Julian felled 
them with his whip and never missed one. 

Meanwhile the warmer air had melted the rime, great 
mists floated about and the sun appeared. He saw 
shining far away a frozen lake, which looked like lead. 

In the middle of the lake was a beast which Julian did 
not know, a beaver with its black muzzle. In spite of 
the distance, a bolt brought it down ; and he was vexed 
not to be able to carry away its skin. 

Then he went on through an avenue of great trees 
which formed a sort of triumphal arch with their crowns 
at the edge of a forest. A roe-deer sprang out of a 
thicket, a fallow-deer appeared in a cross-way, a badger 
came out of a hole, a peacock on the grass displayed its 
tail; and, when he had killed them all, more roe-deer 
presented themselves, more fallow-deer, more badgers, 
more peacocks, and blackbirds, jays, polecats, foxes, 
hedgehogs, lynxes, an infinity of beasts, more numerous 
at every step. They played about him, trembling, with 
sweet and supplicating looks. But Julian never grew 
tired of killing them, now winding his cross-bow, now 
unsheathing his sword, now thrusting with his cutlass, 
without a thought in his mind, without recollection of 
anything whatsoever. He was hunting in some country 
somewhere, from a time unknown, simply because he 
was there, everything done with the ease experienced 
in dreams. An extraordinary spectacle arrested him. 

Stags filled a valley shaped like a circus ; and huddled 
one against the other they warmed themselves with their 
breaths, which could be seen reeking in the mist. 

The prospect of such carnage choked him with delight 
for some minutes. Then he dismounted, turned up his 
sleeves, and began to shoot. 

At the whistling of the first bolt, all the stags turned 
round their heads at once. Gaps showed in their mass ; 
plaintive voices sounded, and a great commotion agitated 
the herd. 

The sides of the valley were too high for them to 
clear. They sprang about in the enclosure, seeking to 
escape. Julian aimed, let go, and his arrows fell like 



the rainstreaks in a storm-shower. The maddened stags 
fought, reared, climbed upon one another; and their 
bodies locked by their antlers made a great hillock which 
crumbled away as it moved. 

At last they were dead, lying on the sand, the foam 
at their nostrils, their entrails protruding, the heaving of 
their flanks subsiding by degrees. Then all was still. 

Night was about to fall; and behind the wood, 
between the branches, the sky was like a lake of 
blood. 

Julian leant his back against a tree. With listless 
eye he contemplated the enormity of the massacre, not 
understanding how he had been able to do it. 

On the other side of the valley, at the edge of the 
forest, he saw a stag, a hind and her fawn. 

The stag, which was black and of monstrous size, had 
sixteen points and a white beard. The hind, light as 
withered leaves in colour, was browsing on the grass ; 
and the dappled fawn sucked at her dug without 
hindering her progress. 

The cross-bow snored once again. The fawn, that 
same instant, was killed. Then its dam, looking to the 
sky, brayed in a voice deep, heart-rending, human. 

With a shot full in the breast the exasperated Julian 
stretched her on the earth. 

The great stag had seen him, and gave a spring. 

Julian discharged his last bolt at him. It struck his 
forehead and remained fixed there. 

The great stag did not seem to feel it; striding over 
the dead he kept advancing, was about to charge down 
upon him and disembowel him ; and Julian drew back in 
unspeakable terror. The prodigious animal halted ; and 
with flaming eyes, solemn as a patriarch or a justiciary, 
while a bell tolled in the distance, it thrice repeated : 

"Accursed! Accursed! Accursed! Some day, ferocious 
heart, thou wilt murder thy father and mother!" 

It bent its knees, closed its eyelids gently, and died. 

Julian was stupefied, then overcome by sudden fatigue; 



and an immense disgust, an immense sadness, took 
possession of him. With his head in both his hands, he 
wept a long time. 

His horse was lost; his dogs had left him ; the solitude 
which enfolded him seemed all menacing with vague 
perils. Then, seized with fright, he took a way across 
country, chose a path at hazard, and found himself almost 
immediately at the castle-gate. 

That night he did not sleep. Under the swaying of 
the hanging lamp he continually saw the great black 
stag. Its prediction obsessed him ; he fought against 
it. " No, no, no ! I cannot kill them ! " Then he 
thought, "But what if I wished it?" And he was in 
dread lest the Devil should inspire him with the 
desire. 

For three long months, his mother prayed in anguish 
at his pillow, and his father walked continually up and 
down the corridors in anguish, groaning. He summoned 
the most famous master-leeches, who ordered quantities 
of drugs. Julian's malady, they said, was caused by some 
noxious wind or some amorous desire. But to all ques¬ 
tions the young man shook his head. 

His strength came back to him; and they walked 
him out in the courtyard, the old monk and the good 
lord each supporting him by an arm. 

When he was completely restored, he refrained obsti¬ 
nately from the chase. 

His father, wishing to cheer him, made him a present 
of a great Saracen sword. 

It was at the top of a pillar, in a trophy. To reach 
it a ladder was required. Julian climbed it. The heavy 
sword slipped through his fingers, and grazed the good 
lord so closely, as it fell, that his gown was cut by it; 
Julian thought he had killed his father, and fainted. 

Thenceforth he had a dread of weapons. The sight 

of a naked blade made him blench. This weakness caused 

great distress to his family. 

At length the old monk commanded him in the name 
of God and for the honour of his ancestors to resume 
the exercises of a gentleman. 



The squires amused themselves every day with throw¬ 
ing the javelin. In this Julian very soon excelled. 

He sent his into bottle-mouths, broke the teeth of the 
weather-vanes, hit the nails-studs of the doors at a 
hundred paces. 

One summer evening, at the hour when the mist 
renders things indistinct, he was under the trellis in the 
garden and saw down at the end two white wings that 
fluttered at the height of the fence. He never doubted 
but it was a stork ; and he darted his javelin. 

A piercing cry resounded. 

It was his mother, whose headdress with its long 
lappets remained pinned to the wall. 

Julian fled from the castle, and was never seen there 
again. 

II 

He joined himself to a band of adventurers who were 
passing. 

He learned to know hunger, thirst, fevers, and vermin. 

He became accustomed to the din of mellays and the 
sight of the dying. The wind tanned his skin. His 
limbs became calloused by contact with his armour ; and 
since he was very strong, courageous, temperate, and of 
good counsel, he had no trouble in obtaining the com¬ 
mand of a company. 

At the beginning of a battle he roused his soldiers 
with a great wave of his sword. With a knotted rope he 
climbed the walls of citadels at night, swayed about by 
the hurricane, while the drops of Greek fire stuck to his 
cuirass, and the boiling pitch and melted lead streamed 
down from the battlements. Often the hurtling of a 
stone shivered his buckler. Bridges overloaded with 
men collapsed beneath him. With a sweep of his mace 
he rid him s elf of fourteen horsemen. In the lists he 
defeated all who came forward. More than a score of 
times he was taken for dead. 

Thanks to divine favour he always escaped ; for he 
protected churchmen, orphans, widows, and especially 
aged men. When he saw one of these last walking in 



front of him, he called to him, in order to see his face, 
as if he were afraid of killing him by mistake. 

Fugitive slaves, revolted peasants, portionless bastards, 
all sorts of desperate men flocked to his banner, and 
he gathered an army of his own. 

It increased. He became famous. He was sought 
after. 

He aided in turn the Dauphin of France and the King 
of England, the Templars of Jerusalem, the Surenas of 
the Parthians, the Negus of Abyssinia, and the Emperor 
of Calicut. He fought Scandinavians covered with fish- 
scales, negroes furnished with targets of hippopotamus 
hide and mounted on red asses, golden-skinned Indians, 
brandishing above their diadems broad sabres brighter 
than mirrors. He vanquished the Troglodytes and the 
Anthropophagi. He traversed regions so torrid that 
under the burning heat of the sun the hair of men's 
heads took fire of itself like torches ; and others so icy 
that men's arms came away from their bodies and fell 
to the ground ; and countries where there were so many 
fogs that they marched surrounded by phantoms. 

States in difficulty consulted him. He obtained 
unhoped-for terms in interviews with ambassadors. If 
a monarch governed ill, he arrived suddenly and remon¬ 
strated with him. He set peoples free. He delivered 
queens shut up in towers. It was he, and no other, 
who smote the great serpent of Milan and the dragon of 
Oberbirbach. 

Now, the Emperor of Occitania, having triumphed 
over the Spanish Mussulmans, had united in concubinage 
with the sister of the Caliph of Cordova, and had a 
daughter by her, whom he had brought up as a 
Christian. But the Caliph, making as if he wished to be 
converted, came to him on a visit accompanied by a 
numerous escort, massacred all his garrison and plunged 
him into a dungeon-pit, where he treated him most 
iarshly, in order to extract treasure from him. 

Julian hastened to his aid, destroyed the army of the 
infidels, laid siege to the town, slew the Caliph, cut off 
his head, and threw it like a ball over the ramparts. 

Then he took the Emperor from his prison and caused 
him to remount his throne in presence of all his court. 



As the price of such a service, the Emperor presented 
him with much silver in baskets; Julian would have none 
of it. Believing that he desired more, he offered him 
three-quarters of his wealth; another refusal. Then to 
share his kingdom; Julian thanked him and declined. 

And the Emperor wept for vexation, not knowing how 
to testify his gratitude, when he struck his forehead, 
said a word into the ear of a courtier, the curtains of a 
tapestry were raised, and a young girl appeared. 

Tier great black eyes shone like two soft lamps. A 
charming smile parted her lips. The ringlets of her hair 
were caught in the jewels on her open dress; and 
under the transparence of her tunic her youthful form 
was half-revealed. She was all dainty and plump, with 
a slender waist. 

Julian was dazzled with love, the more so as he had 
so far led a life of extreme chastity. 

So he received the Emperor's daughter in marriage, 
with a castle which she held of her mother; and, the 
nuptials ended, they parted with no end of compliments 
on either side. 

The palace was of white marble, built in the Moresque 
style, on a headland, in a grove of orange-trees. Terraces 
of flowers stretched down to the border of a bay, where 
pink shells crunched under the feet. Behind the castle 
extended a forest in the shape of a fan. The sky was 
always blue, and the trees bent now beneath the sea- 
breeze, now beneath the wind from the mountains that 
framed the distant horizon. 

The rooms, full of twilight, were illumined by the 
incrustations upon the walls. Tall columns, slender as 
reeds, supported the vaulting of the cupolas, which were 
decorated with reliefs in imitation of the stalactites of 
grottoes. 

There were fountains in the halls, mosaics in the court¬ 
yards, festooned partition-walls, a thousand refinements 
of architecture and everywhere such silence that one 
could hear the rustling of a scarf or the echo of a sigh. 

Julian made war no longer. He rested, surrounded 
by a people at peace ; and each day a crowd passed before 
him with genuflexions and hand-kissing in the Oriental 
fashion. 



Clad in purple he leaned on his elbows in a window- 
recess and recalled his hunts of bygone days ; and he 
could have wished to be coursing over the desert after 
the gazelles and the ostriches, to be hiding in the 
bamboos on the watch for leopards, to be traversing the 
forests full of rhinoceroses, climbing to the summit of 
the most inaccessible mountains to get better aim at the 
eagles, or lighting the white bears on the icebergs of the 
sea. 

Sometimes in a dream he saw himself like our father 
Adam in the midst of Paradise among all the beasts ; he 
stretched out his arm and made them die ; or else they 
passed before him two by two in order of their bigness, 
from the elephants and the lions to the ermines and 
the ducks, as on the day when they entered Noah's Ark. 
In the shade of a cavern he darted unerring javelins 
upon them ; others came ; there was no end to them ; 
and he woke up rolling his eyes savagely. 

Princes of his acquaintance invited him to hunt. He 
always refused, thinking by this sort of penance to avert 
his misfortune ; for it seemed to him that the fate of 
his parents depended on the murder of the animals. But 
he suffered from not seeing them, and his other desire 
became intolerable. 

To divert him his wife sent for jugglers and dancing- 
girls. 

She walked with him, in an open litter, in the country; 
at other times stretched on the side of a skiff they 
watched the fish straying in the water clear as the sky. 
Often she threw flowers in his face; sitting at his feet 
she drew music from a three-stringed mandoline ; then, 
placing her clasped hands on his shoulder, she would 
ask in a timid voice, "Why, what ails you, my dear 
lord?" 

He gave no reply, or burst into sobs ; at last one day 
he confessed his horrible thought. 

She opposed it with very sound arguments : his father 
and mother were probably dead ; if ever he saw them 
again, by what chance, with what purpose, would he 
come to work this abomination? Therefore his fears 
were groundless, and he ought to take to hunting again. 



Julian smiled as he heard her, but he did not decide 
to satisfy her desire. 

One evening in the month of August, when they were 
in their room, she had just gone to bed, and he was 
kneeling for his prayers, when he heard the barking of a 
fox, then light footsteps under the window ; and caught 
sight in the dusk of something that looked like animals. 
The temptation was too strong. He took his quiver 
down from the peg. 

She seemed surprised. 

" It is to obey you ! " he said, " I shall be back by 
sunrise." 

For all that, she was apprehensive of some unhappy 
accident. 

He reassured her, then went out, astonished at the 
inconsequence of her moods. 

Soon afterwards a page came to announce that two 
strangers, in the absence of the lord, asked to see the 
lady at once. 

And soon came into the room an old man and an old 
woman, bent, dusty, in coarse garments, each leaning on 
a staff. 

They took courage and declared that they brought 
Julian news of his parents. 

She leant forward to listen to them. 

Meanwhile, having understood each other by a glance, 
they asked her if he always loved them still, if he ever 
spoke about them. 

" Oh, yes," she said. 

Then they exclaimed : 

" Well, we are they ! " And they sat down very weary 
and overcome with fatigue. 

Nothing could persuade the young wife that her 
husband was their son. 



They proved it to her by describing certain marks 
which he had on his body. 

She sprang from her couch, called her page, and a 
repast was set before them. 

Although they were very hungry, they could not eat 
much ; and even at a distance she could perceive the 
trembling of their gnarled hands as they took the 
goblets. 

They had a thousand questions to ask about Julian. 

She answered them all, but was careful to say nothing 
about his gloomy notion with regard to them. 

When there was no sign of his return, they had left 
their castle; and they had travelled for several years, 
following vague indications, without losing hope. They 
had required so much money for the ferries and in the 
hostelries, for the rights of princes and the exactions of 
robbers, that they had come to the bottom of their purse 
and were now begging. What matter, now that they 
were soon to embrace their son? They extolled his 
happiness in having so gracious a wife, and never wearied 
admiring her and kissing her. 

The richness of the apartment astonished them 
greatly, and the old man, having examined the walls, 
asked why they bore the blazon of the Emperor of 
Occitania. 

She replied : 

" He is my father ! " 

At that he trembled, recalling the prediction of the 
gipsy, and the old woman thought of the word of the 
hermit. Doubtless her son's glory was but the dawn of 
the splendours of eternity ; and the pair remained awe¬ 
struck in the light of the candelabra which illumined 
the table. 

They must have been very handsome in their youth. 

The mother still had all her hair, the fine braids of 
which, like wreaths of snow, hung down to the bottom of 
her cheeks ; and the father, with his tall form and his 
long beard, was like a church statue. 


Julian's wife counselled them not to wait for him. 



She put them to bed herself in her own room, then 
closed the casement; they fell asleep. Day was about 
to appear and outside the window the little birds were 
beginning to sing. 

Julian had crossed the park ; and was marching in the 
forest with vigorous step, rejoicing in the softness of 
the grass and the sweetness of the air. 

The shadows of the trees lay upon the moss. Some¬ 
times the moon made white patches in the glades, and 
he hesitated to go on, thinking that he saw a sheet of 
water, or again the surface of calm pools blended with 
the colour of the herbage. Everywhere was a great 
silence; and he discovered none of the animals which 
had been roaming round his castle only a few minutes 
before. 

The wood became thicker, the darkness profound. 

Puffs of warm wind passed by, full of softening per¬ 
fumes. He sank in heaps of dead leaves, and leant 
against an oak to take breath. 

All at once, behind him leapt a darker mass, a wild 
boar. Julian had not time to seize his bow, and 
grieved at that as if it were a misfortune. 

Then, coming out of the wood, he caught sight of a 
wolf slinking along a hedge. 

Julian sent an arrow after it. The wolf halted, 
turned its head to look at him, and went on its way. 

It trotted on, always keeping the same distance between 
them, halted now and then, and, as soon as it was 
aimed at, took to flight again. 

In this manner Julian traversed an interminable plain, 
then sandhills, and found himself at last on a table-land 
commanding a great stretch of country. Flat rocks were 
strewn among caves and ruins. He stumbled over dead 
men's bones ; here and there mouldering crosses leaned 
over in melancholy fashion. But shapes moved in the 
uncertain shadow of the tombs, and out of it came 
hyenas, excited, panting. Their claws clattering on the 
flagstones, they came up to him, and smelled him with 
yawns that showed their gums. He unsheathed his 
sabre. They fled at once in all directions and, continuing 
their limping and precipitate gallop, were lost in the 
distance amid a cloud of dust. 



An hour later, he met in a ravine a furious bull, his 
horns levelled, pawing the sand with his hoof. Julian 
thrust his lance under his dewlap. It shattered as if 
the animal had been made of brass ; he shut his eyes 
and waited for his death. When he opened them again, 
the bull had disappeared. 

At that his soul was overwhelmed with shame. A 
superior power was taking away his strength ; and he 
went back to the forest to return home. 

It was entangled with creepers; and he was cutting 
them with his sabre when a polecat suddenly slipped 
between his legs, a panther made a spring over his 
shoulder, a serpent climbed in a spiral about an ash-tree. 

In its foliage was a monstrous jackdaw, which looked 
at Julian ; and, here and there, a number of great sparks 
showed among the branches, as if the sky had caused 
all its stars to rain down on the forest. They were 
the eyes of animals, wild cate, squirrels, owls, parrots, 
monkeys. 

Julian darted his arrows at them; the arrows with 
their feathers settled on the leaves like white butterflies. 
He hurled stones at them ; the stones fell back without 
hitting anything. He cursed himself, could have struck 
himself, howled imprecations, was like to choke with 
rage. 

And all the animals that he had pursued were repre¬ 
sented, forming a circle close about him. Some were 
squatted on their rumps, the others standing at their 
full height. He stood in the centre, frozen with terror, 
incapable of the smallest movement. By a supreme 
effort of will, he took a step ; the animals perched on the 
trees spread their wings, those which trod the ground 
moved their limbs ; and all accompanied him. 

The hyenas marched before him, the wolf and the 
wild boar behind. The bull at his right hand rocked 
its head, and at his left the serpent writhed through the 
plants, while the panther, with arched back, advanced 
with velvety step in great strides. He moved as gently 
as possible, not to irritate them, and from the depths 
of the thickets he saw issuing porcupines, foxes, vipers, 
jackals and bears. 



Julian started to run; they ran too. The serpent 
hissed, the foul-smelling beasts drooled. The wild boar 
rubbed his heels with its tusks, the wolf the palms of his 
hands with its hairy muzzle. The monkeys grimaced as 
they pinched him, the polecat rolled over his feet. A 
bear took away his bonnet with a back-stroke of its 
paw ; and the panther scornfully let fall an arrow which 
it carried in its mouth. 

A certain irony was evident in their stealthy proceed¬ 
ings. Looking at him out of the comer of their eyes, 
they seemed to be meditating a plan of revenge ; and, 
deafened by the humming of insects, beaten by birds’ 
tails, suffocated by breaths, he walked with his arms 
stretched forward, his eyelids closed, like a blind man, 
without even the strength to cry " Mercy ! " 

The crow of a cock vibrated in the air. Others 
answered it; it was day ; and over the orange-trees he 
recognized the summit of his palace. 

Then, at the edge of a field, he saw, three paces off, 
some red partridges fluttering in the stubble. He undid 
his cloak and flung it over them like a net. When he 
uncovered them, he could find only one, and that one 
long dead and rotten. 

This deception exasperated him more than all the 
others. His thirst for carnage came back to him; failing 
beasts, he could have massacred men. 

He climbed the three terraces, burst in the door with 
a blow of his fist; but at the foot of the stairs the 
thought of his dear wife relieved his heart. She was 
sleeping, no doubt, and he would go and surprise her. 

Having drawn off his sandals, he turned the lock 
gently and entered. 

The leaded panes obscured the pale light of the dawn. 
Julian caught his feet in some garments on the floor; 
further on, he stumbled against a side-board still covered 
with dishes. ” She must have been eating," he said to 
himself, and went towards the bed, which was lost in 
the darkness of the farther side of the room. When he 
reached the bed-side, in order to embrace his wife, he 
leant over the pillow where the two heads were reposing 
side by side. Thereupon he felt the touch of a beard 
against his mouth. 



He recoiled, thinking he was going mad; but he 
returned to the bedside, and his fingers, as he felt about, 
came against hair which was very long. To convince 
himself of his error, he passed his hand gently over the 
pillow yet again. It was indeed a beard, this time, and 
a man ! a man lying with his wife ! 

Bursting into a wrath beyond measure, he fell upon 
them with his poniard; and he stamped and foamed, 
with howls like a savage beast. Then he stopped. The 
dead, pierced to the heart, had not so much as moved. 

He listened attentively to the two groanings almost 
equal, and, as they subsided, another one far away 
continued them. Indistinct at first, this plaintive, long- 
drawn voice came nearer, became loud, cruel: and to his 
terror he recognized it for the belling of the great black 
stag. 

And, as he turned round, he thought he saw in the 
door-way the phantom of his wife, light in hand. 

The din of the murder had brought her. With one 
staring glance she comprehended all, and, flying in 
horror, let fall her candle. 

He picked it up. 

His father and mother lay before him, stretched on 
their backs, with their bosoms pierced ; and their 
countenances, of a majestic gentleness, were as if they 
guarded some eternal secret. Smears and clots of blood 
showed on their white skin, on the sheets, on the floor, 
upon an ivory crucifix hanging in the alcove. The 
crimson reflection of the window, touched at that 
moment by the sun, lit up those crimson stains, and 
cast yet others all over the apartment. Julian went up 
to the two bodies saying to himself, trying to persuade 
himself, that it could not be, that he was mistaken, that 
there are sometimes extraordinary resemblances. At 
last he stooped to look more closely at the old man ; and 
he saw between the half-closed eyelids a lifeless eye that 
burnt him like fire. Then he crossed to the other side 
of the couch, occupied by the other corpse, the face of 
which was partially concealed by its white hair. Julian 
passed his hand under its braids, lifted its head; 
and he gazed at it, holding it at the length of his rigid 
arm, while he lighted himself with the candle in his other 
hand. Some drops soaking through the mattress fell one 



by one upon the boards. 


At the end of the day he presented himself before his 
wife ; and, in a voice unlike his own, commanded her 
first, not to answer him, not to come near him, not even 
to look at him, then to follow, under pain of damnation, 
all his orders, which were irrevocable. 

The obsequies were to be carried out according to the 
instructions which he had left in writing on a faldstool 
in the chamber of the dead. He left her his palace, his 
vassals, all his possessions, not even retaining the clothes 
on his body, nor his sandals, which they would find at 
the top of the staircase. 

She had obeyed the will of God in being the occasion 
of his crime, and was to pray for his soul, since thence¬ 
forward he should be as one dead. 

The dead were magnificently interred in the chapel of 
a monastery three days' journey from the castle. A 
monk with his cowl drawn over his head followed the 
train far apart from the rest, and no one dared to speak 
to him. 

During the Mass he remained flat on his belly in the 
porch, his arms outstretched in a cross, and his brow in 
the dust. 

After the burial, they saw him take the road that led 
to the mountains. He turned round several times, and 
at last disappeared. 

Ill 

He went away, begging his bread through the world. 

He held out his hand to horsemen on the highways, 
approached the harvesters with genuflexions, or remained 
motionless before the barriers of courts ; and his visage 
was so sad that they never refused him alms. 

In his humility he told his story ; thereupon all fled 
from him, crossing themselves. In the villages where 
he had already passed, as soon as he was recognized, they 
shut the doors, shouted threats at him, threw stones at 
him. The more charitable set a dish on their window¬ 
sill, then closed the shutter so as not to see him. 



Repulsed everywhere, he avoided men ; and nourished 
himself with roots, plants, wild fruits, and shell-fish 
which he sought along the shores. 

Sometimes on turning a hill he would see below him 
a confusion of crowded roofs, with stone spires, bridges, 
towers, black streets crossing one another, whence a con¬ 
tinual hum rose up to his ears. 

The need of mingling with the existence of others 
would force him to descend to the town. But the 
brutish air of the faces, the din of occupations, the in¬ 
difference of their talk, froze his heart. On feast-days, 
when the great bell of some cathedral filled the whole 
people with joy from break of day, he watched the 
inhabitant* issuing from their houses, then the dances 
in the squares, the fountains running ale at the crossings, 
the damask hangings outside the lodgings of princes, and 
at evening, through the panes of the ground-floors, the 
long family tables, where grandparents held little children 
on their knees ; sobs choked him and he turned back to 
the country. 

He contemplated with transports of love the foals in 
the pastures, the birds in their nests, the insects on the 
flowers ; at his approach all fled farther away, hid them¬ 
selves in alarm, flew off as fast as they could. 

He sought the solitudes again. But the wind brought 
what seemed groans of death-agony to his ear; the 
tears of the dew falling to earth recalled other drops 
of heavier weight to his mind. The sun showed like blood 
in the clouds every evening; and every night, in a 
dream, his parricide began anew. 

He made himself a haircloth shirt with iron points. 

He climbed on his two knees up every hill that had a 
chapel on its summit. But pitiless thought obscured the 
splendours of the sanctuaries, and tortured him amid the 
macerations of his penance. 

He did not revolt against God who had inflicted this 
deed upon him, and yet he was in despair to think that 
he could have wrought it. 

His own person caused him such horror that he adven¬ 
tured himself in perils in the hope of delivering himself 
from it. He saved paralytics from fires, children from 
the bottom of gulfs. The abyss rejected him, the flames 



spared him. 


Time did not ease his sufferings. They became in¬ 
tolerable. He resolved to die. 

And one day that he found himself at the edge of a 
fountain, as he stooped over it to judge the depth of 
the water, he saw facing him an old man, all fleshless, 
with white beard and so lamentable an aspect that he 
could not restrain his tears. The other wept also. 

Without recognizing his own reflection, Julian had a 
confused remembrance of a face that resembled it. He 
uttered a cry; it was his father; and he had no more 
thought of killing himself. 

So bearing about the burden of his memory he covered 
many countries ; and he arrived beside a river the cross¬ 
ing of which was dangerous because of its violence, and 
because there was a great stretch of mud on its banks. 

No one had dared to cross it for a long time. 

An old boat, sunk by the stem, reared its prow 
among the reeds. On examining it, Julian discovered 
a pair of oars ; and the thought struck him to employ 
his existence in the service of others. 

He began by establishing a sort of causeway on the 
bank, which would permit of descending to the channel; 
and he broke his nails dislodging enormous stones, 
thrust his stomach against them to move them, slid in the 
mud, sunk in it, all but perished several times. 

Then he repaired the boat with some wreckage, and 
built himself a cabin with clay and tree-trunks. 

When the ferry became known, travellers presented 
themselves. They summoned him from the other bank 
by waving flags; Julian quickly sprang into his boat. 

It was very heavy ; and they overloaded it with all sort 
of baggage and bundles, not to speak of the beasts of 
burden, which, plunging with terror, increased the 
encumbrance. He asked nothing for his trouble ; some 
gave him scraps of victuals that they took from their 
wallets, or worn-out clothes that they no longer wanted. 
Rough characters vociferated blasphemies. Julian re¬ 
proached them gently, and they retorted with insults. 

He contented himself with blessing them. 

A little table, a stool, a bed of dead leaves and three 



earthenware cups, that was all his furniture. Two holes 
in the wall served for windows. On one side, as far as 
the eye could reach, extended sterile plains with pale 
meres on their surface here and there ; and in front of 
him the great river rolled its greenish waves. In spring 
the humid earth had an odour of rottenness. Then a 
wanton wind would raise the dust in clouds. It came 
in everywhere, muddied the water, crunched under his 
teeth. A little later, there were clouds of mosquitoes, 
whose trumpeting and stinging never ceased day or night. 
Next came cruel frosts, which gave things the rigidity of 
stone and caused a mad longing to eat flesh. 

Months passed without Julian seeing any person. 

Often he closed his eyes, trying by way of memory to 
return to his youth ; and a castle yard appeared with 
greyhounds in a porch, serving-men in the hall, and 
beneath an arbour of vines a fair-haired youth between 
an old man in furs and a lady with a great head-dress ; 
all at once the two corpses were there. He threw him¬ 
self flat on his face upon his bed and weeping repeated : 
"Ah, poor father! poor mother! poor mother!" and 
fell into a swoon in which the doleful visions continued. 

One night as he slept he thought he heard some one 
calling him. He listened intently and could make out 
nothing but the roaring of the waves. But the same 
voice repeated : 

"Julian!" 

It came from the other side, which seemed extraordin¬ 
ary, considering the breadth of the river. 

A third time the call came : 

"Julian!" 

And the loud voice had the tone of a church-bell. 

Lighting his lantern he went out of his cabin. A 
furious hurricane filled the night. The darkness was 
profound, rent here and there by the whiteness of 
leaping waves. 

After a moment's hesitation, Julian unfastened the 
moorings. The water immediately became calm, the 
boat glided upon it and touched the other bank, where a 
man was waiting. 



He was wrapped in a tattered sheet, his face like a 
plaster mask, and his two eyes redder than coals. On 
holding his lantern to him, Julian saw that he was covered 
with a hideous leprosy ; yet he had in his bearing a sort 
of kingly majesty. 

As soon as he entered the boat, it sank prodigiously, 
crushed under his weight; a shock sent it up again, and 
Julian began to row. 

At each stroke of the oar the surge of the waves 
heaved up the bow. The water, blacker than ink, rushed 
furiously past either side of the planking. It scooped 
out abysses, it made mountains, and the skiff now leaped 
up, now sank back into depths where it spun round, 
tossed about by the wind. 

Julian bent his back, stretched his arms, and taking 
a purchase with his feet, came back, bending from his 
waist, in order to get more power. The hail lashed his 
hands, the rain ran down his back, the violence of the 
wind choked him, he halted. Then the boat was carried 
away by the current. But, comprehending that some 
great thing was afoot, some order which he durst not 
disobey, he took to his oars again ; and the creaking of 
the tholes broke on the clamour of the tempest. 

The little lantern burned in front of him. Birds flying 
past hid it at intervals. But he saw always the eyes of 
the Leper, who sat up in the stem immobile as a column. 

And this lasted long, very long ! 

When they arrived in the cabin, Julian shut the door ; 
and he saw him sitting on the stool. The sort of shroud 
that covered him had fallen to his haunches; and his 
shoulders, his chest, his meagre arms, were hidden under 
patches of scaly pustules. Enormous wrinkles furrowed 
his brow. Like a skeleton, he had a hole in place of a 
nose ; and his bluish lips gave out a breath as thick as a 
fog and nauseating. 

" I'm hungry," he said. 

Julian gave him what he had, an old piece of bacon 
and the crusts of a black loaf. 


When he had devoured them, the table, the dish, and 



the haft of the knife all bore the same marks as were to 
be seen on his body. 

Next he said, " I'm thirsty ! " 

Julian went to get his pitcher ; and as he took it an 
aroma came from it which made his heart swell and his 
nostrils dilate, it was wine ; what a find ! But the Leper 
put out his arm and emptied the whole pitcher at one 
draught. 

Then he said, "I'm cold!" 

With his candle Julian set light to a bundle of fern 
in the middle of the hut. 

The Leper went to it to warn himself; and, squatted 
on his heels, he trembled in every limb, became weaker ; 
his eyes no longer shone, his sores ran, and in a voice 
almost inaudible he murmured : 

" Your bed ! " 

Julian aided him gently to drag himself to it, and even 
spread over him, to cover him, the sail of his boat. 

The Leper groaned. The corners of his mouth exposed 
his teeth, a quicker rattle shook his breast, and at each 
breath his belly sank in to his backbone. 

Then he closed his eyelids. 

" My bones are like ice ! Come beside me ! " 

And Julian, lifting up the canvas, lay down on the 
dead leaves, beside him. 

The Leper turned his head. 

" Undress yourself, so that I can have the warmth of 
your body ! " 

Julian stripped off his garments, then, naked as at the 
day of his birth, got into bed again, and against his thigh 
he felt the Leper's skin, colder than a serpent and rough 
as a file. 


He tried to cheer him, and the other answered panting : 



" Ah, I am dying ! . . . Come close to me, warn me ! 
No, not with your hands ! No, with your whole body ! 


Julian stretched himself full length upon him, mouth 
against mouth and breast against breast. 

Then the Leper caught him in his embrace, and his 
eyes all at once assumed the brightness of stars ; his 
hair lengthened out like sunbeams, the breath of his 
nostrils had the sweetness of roses; a cloud of incense 
rose from the hearth ; the waves sang. Thereat a fulness 
of delight, a joy more than human, descended like a 
flood upon Julian's fainting soul; and he whose arms 
clasped him grew greater and greater, till he touched 
either wall of the hut with his head and feet. The roof 
flew off, the firmament opened wide, and Julian mounted 
up to the azure spaces, face to face with Our Lord Jesus, 
who bore him away into Heaven. 

Such is the story of Saint Julian Hospitator, almost 
exactly as it is to be seen in a church-window in my 
native province. 
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When next I had an opportunity to talk with Aunt Minervy Ann, she 
indulged in a hearty laugh before saying a word, and it was some time 
before she found her voice. 

"What is so funny to-day?" I inquired. 

"Me, suh—nothin' tall 'bout me, an’ 'tain't only ter day, nudder. 

Hit's eve'y day sence I been big 'nuff fer to see myse'f in de spring 
branch. I laughed den, an' I laugh now eve'y time I see myse'f in my 
min’—ef I' got any min'. I wuz talkin' ter Hamp las' night an' 
tellin’ 'im how I start in ter tell you sump'n 'bout Marse Paul Conant' 
shoulder, an' den eend up by tellin' you eve'ything else I know but dat. 

"Hamp low, he did, 'Dat ain't nothin', bekaze when I ax you ter marry 
me, you start in an' tell me 'bout a nigger gal 'cross dar in Jasper 
County, which she make promise fer ter marry a man an' she crossed her 
heart; an' den when de time come she stood up an’ marry 'im an' fin' 
out 'tain't de same man, but somebody what she ain't never see' befo'.' 





"I 'speck dat's so, suh, bekaze dey wuz sump'n like dat happen in 
Jasper County. You know de Waters fambly—dey kep' race-hosses. Well, 
suh, 'twuz right on der plantation. Warren Waters tol' me 'bout dat 
hisse'f. He wuz de hoss-trainer, an' he 'uz right dar on de groun'. 

When de gal done married, she look up an' holler, 'You ain't my 
husban', bekaze I ain't make no promise fer ter marry you.' De man he 
laugh, an' say, 'Don't need no promise atter you done married.' 

"Well, suh, dey say dat gal wuz skeer'd—skeer’d fer true. She sot on' 
look in der fire. De man sot an' look at 'er. She try ter slip out de 
do', an' he slipped wid 'er. She walked to'rds de big house, an’ he 
walkt wid 'er. She come back, an' he come wid 'er. She run an' he run 
wid 'er. She cry an' he laugh at 'er. She dunner what to do. Bimeby 
she tuck a notion dat de man mought be de Of Boy hisse'f, an' she 
dropped down on her knees an' 'gun ter pray. Dis make de man restless; 
look like he frettin'. Den he 'gun ter shake like he havin' chill. 

Den he slip down out'n de cheer. Down he went on his all-fours. Den 
his cloze drapped off, an' bless gracious! dar he wuz, a great big 
black shaggy dog wid a short chain roun' his neck. Some un urn flung a 
chunk of fire at 'im, an' he ran out howlin’. 

"Dat wuz de last dey seed un 'im, suh. Dey flung his cloze in de fire, 
an' dey make a blaze dat come plum out'n de top er de chimbley stack. 
Dat what make me tell Hamp 'bout it, suh. He ax me fer ter marry 'im, 
an' I wan't so mighty sho’ dat he wan't de Of Boy." 

"Well, that is queer, if true," said I, "but how about Mr. Conant's 
crippled shoulder?" 

"Oh, it's de trufe, suh. Warren Waters tol' me dat out'n his own mouf, 
an' he wuz right dar. I dunno but what de gal wuz some er his kinnery. 

I don't min' fellin' you dat 'bout Marse Paul, suh, but you mustn't let 
on 'bout it, bekaze Marse Tumlin an' Miss Vallie des' ez tetchous 'bout 
dat ez dey kin be. I'd never git der fergivunce ef dey know’d I was 
settin' down here tellin’ 'bout dat. 

"You know how 'twaz in dem days. De folks what wuz de richest wuz de 
wussest off when de army come home from battlin'. I done tol' you 
'bout Marse Tumlin. He ain't had nothin' in de roun' worf but a whole 
passel er lan', an' me an' Miss Vallie. I don't count Hamp, bekaze 
Hamp 'fuse ter blieve he's free twel he ramble 'roun' an' fin' out de 
patterollers ain't gwine ter take 'im up. Dat how come I had ter sell 
ginger-cakes an' chicken-pies dat time. De money I made at dat ain't 
last long, bekaze Marse Tumlin he been use' ter rich vittles, an' he 
went right downtown an' got a bottle er chow-chow, an' some olives, an' 
some sardines, an' some cheese, an' you know yo'se'f, suh, dat money 
ain't gwine ter las' when you buy dat kin' er doin's. 



"Well, suh, we done mighty well whiles de money helt out, but 'tain't 
court-week all de time, an' when dat de case, money got ter come fum 
some'rs else 'sides sellin’ cakes an' pies. Bimeby, Hamp he got work 
at de liberty stable, whar dey hire out hosses an’ board um. I call it 
a hoss tavern, suh, but Hamp, he 'low it's a liberty stable. Anyhow, 
he got work dar, an' dat sorter he'p out. Sometimes he'd growl bekaze 
I tuck his money fer ter he’p out my white folks, but when he got right 
mad I'd gi' Miss Vallie de wink, an’ she'd say: 'Hampton, how'd you 
like ter have a little dram ter-night? You look like youer tired.’ I 
could a-hugged 'er fer de way she done it, she 'uz dat cute. An' den 
Hamp, he'd grin an' low, 'I ain't honin' fer it, Miss Vallie, but 
'twon't do me no harm, an' it may do me good.' 

"An' den, suh, he’d set down, an’ atter he got sorter warmed up wid de 
dram, he'd kinder roll his eye and low, 'Miss Vallie, she is a fine 
white 'oman!' Well, suh, 'tain't long 'fo' we had dat nigger man 
trained—done trained, bless you' soul! One day Miss Vallie had ter go 
'cross town, an' she went by de liberty stable whar Hamp wuz at, 
leastways, he seed 'er some'rs; an' he come home dat night lookin' like 
he wuz feelin' bad. He 'fuse ter talk. Bimeby, atter he had his 
supper, he say, 'I seed Miss Vallie downtown ter-day. She wuz wid Miss 
Irene, an' dat 'ar frock she had on look mighty shabby.' I low, 'Well, 
it de bes' she got. She ain't got money like de Chippendales, an' Miss 
Irene don't keer how folks’ cloze look. She too much quality fer dat.' 
Hamp say, 'Whyn't you take some er yo' money an’ make Miss Vallie git 
er nice frock?' I low, 'Whar I got any money?' Hamp he hit his pocket 
an' say, 'You got it right here.' 

"An 1 sho' 'nuff, suh, dat nigger man had a roll er money—mos' twenty 
dollars. Some hoss drovers had come long an' Hamp made dat money by 
trimmin' up de of mules dey had an' makin' um look young. He's got de 
art er dat, suh, an' dey paid 'im well. Dar wuz de money, but how wuz 
I gwine ter git it in Miss Vallie's han'? I kin buy vittles an' she 
not know whar dey come fum, but when it come ter buyin' frocks—well, 
suh, hit stumped me. Dey wan't but one way ter do it, an’ I done it. 

I make like I wuz mad. I tuck de money an' went in de house dar whar 
Miss Vallie wuz sewin' an’ mendin'. I went stompin' in, I did, an' 
when I got in I started my tune. 

"I low, 'Ef de Perdues gwine ter go scandalizin' deyse'f by trottin' 
down town in broad daylight wid all kinder frocks on der back, I'm 
gwine 'way fum here; an' I dun'ner but what I'll go anyhow. 'Tain't 
bekaze dey's any lack er money, fer here de money right here.' Wid dat 
I slammed it down on de table. 'Dar! take dat an' git you a frock 
dat'll make you look like sump'n when you git outside er dis house. 

An' whiles you er gittin’, git sump'n for ter put on yo' head!"' 


Whether it was by reason of a certain dramatic faculty inherent in her 
race that she was able to summon emotions at will, or whether it was 



mere unconscious reproduction, I am not prepared to say. But certain 
it is that, in voice and gesture, in tone and attitude, and in a 
certain passionate earnestness of expression, Aunt Minervy Ann built up 
the whole scene before my eyes with such power that I seemed to have 
been present when it occurred. I felt as if she had conveyed me bodily 
into the room to become a witness of the episode. She went on, still 
with a frown on her face and a certain violence of tone and manner: 

"I whipped 'roun' de room a time er two, pickin' up de cheers an' 
slammin' um down agin, an’ knockin' things 'roun' like I wuz mad. Miss 
Vallie put her sewin' down an' lay her han' on de money. She low, 

'What's dis, Aunt Minervy Ann?' I say, 'Hit's money, dat what 
'tis—nothin' but nasty, stinkin' money! I wish dey wan't none in de 
worf less'n I had a bairlful.' She sorter fumble at de money wid 'er 
lingers. You dunno, suh, how white an’ purty an' weak her han' look 
ter me dat night. She low, 'Aunt Minervy Ann, I can't take dis.' I 
blaze' out at 'er, 'You don't hafter take it; you done got it! An' ef 
you don't keep it, I'll rake up eve'y rag an' scrap I got an' leave dis 
place. Now, you des' try me!"' 

Again Aunt Minervy Ann summoned to her aid the passion of a moment that 
had passed away, and again I had the queer experience of seeming to 
witness the whole scene. She continued: 

"Wid dat, I whipt out er de room an' out er de house an' went an' sot 
down out dar in my house whar Hamp was at. Hamp, he low, 'What she 
say?' I say, 'She ain't had time ter say nothin’—I come 'way fum 
dar.’ He low, 'You ain't brung dat money back, is you?' I say: 'Does 
you think I'm a start naked fool?' He low: 'Kaze ef you is, I'll put 
it right spang in de fire here.’ 

"Well, suh, I sot dar some little time, but eve'ything wuz so still in 
de house, bein's Marse Tumlin done gone downtown, dat I crope back an' 
crope in fer ter see what Miss Vallie doin'. Well, suh, she wuz 
cryin’—settin' dar cryin’. I 'low, 'Honey, is I say anything fer ter 
hurt yo' feelin's?' She blubber' out, 'You know you ain't!' an' den 
she cry good-fashion. 

"Des 'bout dat time, who should come in but Marse Tumlin. He look at 
Miss Vallie an' den he look at me. He say, 'Valentine, what de 
matter?' I say, 'It's me! I'm de one! I made 'er cry. I done sump’n 
ter hurt 'er feelin's.' She low, "Tain't so, an' you know it. I'm 
des cryin’ bekaze you too good ter me.' 

"Well, suh, I had ter git out er dar fer ter keep fum chokin'. Marse 
Tumlin foller me out, an' right here on de porch, he low, 'Minervy Ann, 
nex' time don’t be so dam good to 'er.' I wuz doin' some snifflin' 
myse'f 'bout dat time, an' I ain't keerin' what I say, so I stop an’ 
flung back at 'im,'_I'll be des es dam good ter 'er ez I please—I'm 



free !' Well, suh, stidder hittin' me, Marse Tumlin bust out laughin', 
an' long atter dat he'd laugh eve'y time he look at me, des like sump’n 
wuz ticklin' 'im mighty nigh ter death. 

"I 'speck he must er tol' 'bout dat cussin’ part, bekaze folks 'roun' 
here done got de idee dat I'm a sassy an' bad-tempered 'oman. Ef I had 
ter work fer my livin', suh, I boun' you I'd be a long time Endin' a 
place. Atter dat, Hamp, he got in de Legislatur', an' it sho' wuz a 
money-makin' place. Den we had eve'ything we wanted, an' mo' too, but 
bimeby de Legislatur’ gun out, an’ den dar we wuz, flat ez flounders, 
an' de white folks don't want ter hire Hamp des kaze he been ter de 
Legislatur'; but he got back in de liberty stable atter so long a time. 

Yit 'twa’n't what you may call livin’. 

"All dat time, I hear Marse Tumlin talkin’ ter Miss Vallie 'bout what 
he call his wif lan'. He say he got two thousan' acres down dar in de 
wiregrass, an' ef he kin sell it, he be mighty glad ter do so. Well, 
suh, one day, long to'rds night, a two-hoss waggin driv' in at de side 
gate an’ come in de back-yard. Of Ben Sadler wuz drivin', an' he low, 
'Heyo, Minervy Ann, whar you want deze goods drapped at?' I say, 

'Hello yo'se'f, ef you wanter hello. What you got dar, an' who do it 
'blong ter?' He low, 'Hit's goods fer Major Tumlin Perdue, an' whar 
does you want um drapped at?' Well, suh, I ain't know what ter say, 
but I run'd an' ax'd Miss Vallie, an' she say put um out anywheres 
'roun' dar, kaze she dunner nothin' 'bout um. So of Ben Sadler, he 
put um out, an' when I come ter look at um, dey wuz a bairl er sump'n, 
an' a kaig er sump'n, an’ a box er sump’n. De bairl shuck like it 
mought be lasses, an' de kaig shuck like it mought be dram, an’ de box 
hefted like it mought be terbarker. An', sho' 'nuff, dat what dey 
wuz—a bairl er sorghum syr'p, an' a kaig er peach brandy, an' a box er 
plug terbarker. 

"I say right den, an' Miss Vallie 'll tell you de same, dat Marse 
Tumlin done gone an' swap off all his wif lan', but Miss Vallie, she 
say no; he won't never think er seen a thing; but, bless yo' soul, suh, 
she wa'n't nothin' but a school-gal, you may say, an' she ain't know no 
mo’ 'bout men folks dan what a weasel do. An den, right 'pon top er 
dat, here come a nigger boy leadin’ a bob-tail hoss. When I see dat, I 
dez good ez know'd dat de wif lan' done been swap off, bekaze Marse 
Tumlin ain't got nothin' fer ter buy all dem things wid, an' I tell you 
right now, suh, I wuz rank mad, kase what we want wid any of bob-tail 
hoss? De sorghum mought do, an' de dram kin be put up wid, an' de 
terbarker got some comfort in it, but what de name er goodness we gwine 
ter do wid dat of hoss, when we ain't got hardly 'nuff vittles fer ter 
feed ourse'f wid? Dat what I ax Miss Vallie, an’ she say right 
pine-blank she dunno. 

"Well, suh, it's de Lord's trufe, I wuz dat mad I dunner what I say, 
an' I wa'n't keerin' nudder, bekaze I know how we had ter pinch an' 



squeeze fer ter git long in dis house. But I went 'bout gittin' 
supper, an' bimeby, Hamp, he come, an’ I told 'im 'bout de ol’ bob-tail 
hoss, an' he went out an' look at 'im. Atter while, here he come back 
laughin', I say, 'You well ter laugh at dat ol' hoss.' He, 'low, 'I 
ain't laughin' at de hoss. I'm laughin' at you. Gal, dat de finest 
hoss what ever put foot on de groun’ in dis town. Dat's Marse Paul 
Conant's trottin' hoss. He'll fetch fi' hunder'd dollars any day. 

What he doin' here?' I up an' tof 'im all I know'd, an' he shuck his 
head; he low, 'Gal, you lay low. Dey's sump'n n'er behime all dat.’ 

"What Hamp say sorter make me put on my studyin'-cap; but when you come 
ter look at it, suh, dey wa'n't nothin' 'tall fer me ter study 'bout. 

All I had ter do wuz ter try ter fin’ out what wuz behime it, an' let 
it go at dat. When Marse Tumlin come home ter supper, I know'd sump'n 
wuz de matter wid 'im. I know'd it by his looks, suh. It's sorter wid 
folks like 'tis wid chillun. Ef you keer 'sump'n 'bout um you'll watch 
der motions, and ef you watch der motions dey don't hatter tell you 
when sump'n de matter. He come in so easy, suh, dat Miss Vallie ain't 
hear 'im, but I hear de do’ screak, an' I know'd 'twuz him. We wuz 
talkin' an' gwine on at a mighty rate, an' I know'd he done stop ter 
lis'n. 

"Miss Vallie, she low she 'speck somebody made 'im a present er dem ar 
things. I say, 'Uh-uh, honey! don't you fool yo'se'f. Nobody ain’t 
gwine ter do dat. Our folks ain't no mo' like dey useter wuz, dan 
crabapples is like plums. Dey done come ter dat pass dat whatsomever 
dey gits der han's on dey 'fuse ter turn it loose. All un um, 'cep' 

Marse Tumlin Perdue. Dey ain't no tellin' what he gun fer all dat 
trash. Trash ! Hit's wuss'n trash! I wish you'd go out dar an' look 
at dat of bob-tail hoss. Why dat of hoss wuz stove up long 'fo' de 
war. By rights he ought ter be in de bone-yard dis ve'y minnit. He 
won't be here two whole days 'fo' you'll see de buzzards lined up out 
dar on de back fence waitin', an' dey won't hatter wait long nudder. 

Ef dey sen' any corn here fer ter feed dat bag er bones wid, I'll parch 
it an' eat it myse'f 'fo' he shill have it. Ef anybody 'speck I'm 
gwine ter 'ten' ter dat of frame, deyer 'speckin' wid de wrong specks, 

I tell you dat right now.' 

"All dis time Marse Tumlin wuz stan'in' out in de hall lis'nin'. Miss 
Vallie talk mighty sweet 'bout it. She say, 'Ef dey ain't nobody else 
ter 'ten' de hoss, reckin I kin do it.' I low, 'My life er me, honey! 
de nex' news you know you'll be hirin' out ter de liberty stable.’ 

"Well, suh, my talk 'gun ter git so hot dat Marse Tumlin des had ter 
make a fuss. He fumbled wid de do' knob, an' den come walkin’ down de 
hall, an' by dat time I wuz in de dinin'-room. I walk mighty light, 
bekaze ef he say anything I want ter hear it. You can't call it 
eave-drappin', suh; hit look ter me dat 'twuz ez much my business ez 
'twuz dern, an' I ain't never got dat idee out'n my head down ter dis 



day. 


"But Marse Tumlin ain't say nothin', 'cep' fer ter ax Miss Vallie ef 
she feelin' well, an' how eve'ything wuz, but de minnit I hear 'im open 
his mouf I know'd he had trouble on his min'. I can't tell you how I 
know'd it, suh, but dar 'twuz. Look like he tried to hide it, bekaze 
he tol' a whole lot of funny tales 'bout folks, an' 'twa'n’t long befo' 
he had Miss Vallie laughin' fit ter kill. But he ain't fool me, suh. 

"Bimeby, Miss Vallie, she come in de dinin'-room fer ter look atter 
settin' de table, bekaze fum a little gal she allers like ter have de 
dishes fix des so. She wuz sorter hummin' a chune, like she ain't want 
ter talk, but I ain't let dat stan' in my way. 

"I low, 'I wish eve'ybody wuz like dat Mr. Paul Conant. I bet you 
right now he been downtown dar all day makin’ money han' over fist, des 
ez fast ez he can rake it in. I know it, kaze I does his washin' and 
cleans up his room fer 'im.' 

"Miss Vallie say, 'Well, what uv it? Money don't make 'im no better'n 
anybody else.' I low, 'Hit don't make 'im no wuss; an’ den, 'sides 
dat, he ain't gwine ter let nobody swindle 'im.' 

"By dat time, I hatter go out an' fetch supper in, an’ 'tain't take me 
no time, bekaze I wuz des' achin’ fer ter hear how Marse Tumlin come by 
dem ar contraptions an' contrivances. An’ I stayed in dar ter wait on 
de table, which it ain't need no waitin' on. 

"Atter while, I low, 'Marse Tumlin, I like ter forgot ter tell 
you—you' things done come.' He say, 'What things, Minervy Ann?' I 
low, 'Dem ar contraptions, an' dat ar bob-tail hoss. He look mighty 
lean an’ hongry, de hoss do, but Hamp he say dat's bekaze he's a 
high-bred hoss. He say dem ar high-bred hosses won't take on no fat, 
no matter how much you feed urn.' 

"Marse Tumlin sorter drum on de table. Atter while he low, 'Dey done 
come, is dey, Minervy Ann?' I say, 'Yasser, dey er here right now. 

Hamp puts it down dat dat ar hoss oneer de gayliest creatur's what ever 
make a track in dis town.' 

"Well, suh, 'tain't no use ter tell you what else wuz said, kaze 
'twan't much. I seed dat Marse Tumlin wan't gwine ter talk 'bout it, 
on account er bein' 'fear'd he’d hurt Miss Vallie's feelin's ef he tol' 

'er dat he done swap off all dat wil' lan' fer dem ar things an' dat ar 
bob-tail hoss. Dat what he done. Yasser! I hear 'im sesso 
afterwards. He swap it off ter Marse Paul Conant. 

"I tha nk my Lord it come out all right, but it come mighty nigh bein' 
de ruination er de fambly." 



'How was that?" I inquired. 


"Dat what I'm gwine ter tell you, suh. Right atter supper dat night, 

Marse Tumlin say he got ter go down town fer ter see a man on some 
business, an' he ax me ef I won't stay in de house dar wid Miss Vallie. 
'Twa'n't no trouble ter me, bekaze I'd 'a' been on de place anyhow, an' 
so when I got de kitchen cleaned up an' de things put away, I went back 
in de house whar Miss Vallie wuz at Marse Tumlin wuz done gone. 

"Miss Vallie, she sot at de table doin' some kind er rufflin', an' I 
sot back ag’in de wall in one er dem ar high-back cheers. What we said 
I'll never tell you, suh, bekaze I'm one er deze kinder folks what 
ain't no sooner set down an' git still dan dey goes ter noddin'. Dat's 
me. Set me down in a cheer, high-back er low-back, an' I'm done gone! 

I kin set here on de step an' keep des ez wide-'wake ez a skeer’d 
rabbit, but set me down in a cheer—well, suh, I'd like ter see anybody 
keep me 'wake when dat's de case. 

"Dar I sot in dat ar high-back cheer, Miss Vallie rufflin' an' flutin' 
surnp'n, an' tryin' ter make me talk, an' my head rollin' 'roun' like my 
neck done broke. Bimeby, blarn! blarn! come on de do’. We got one 
er dem ar jinglin' bells now, suh, but in dem times we had a knocker, 
an' it soun' like de roof failin' in. I like ter jumped out'n my skin. 

Miss Vallie drapped her conflutements an' low, 'What in de worl'! Aunt 
Minervy Ann, go ter de do.' 

"Well, suh, I went, but I ain't had no heart in it, bekaze I ain't know 
who it mought be, an' whar dey come firm, an' what dey want. But I 
went. 'Twuz me er Miss Vallie, an’ I wan't gwine ter let dat chile go, 
not dat time er night, dough 'twa'n't so mighty late. 

"I open de do' on de crack, I did, an' low, 'Who dat?' Somebody make 
answer, 'Is de Major in, Aunt Minervy Ann?' an' I know'd right den it 
wuz Marse Paul Conant. An’ it come over me dat he had surnp'n ter do 
wid sendin' er dem contraptions, mo' 'speshually dat ar bob-tail hoss. 

An' den, too, suh, lots quicker’n I kin tell it, hit come over me dat 
he been axin’ me lots 'bout Miss Vallie. All come 'cross my min’, suh, 
whiles I pullin' de do’ open. 

"I low, I did, 'No, suh; Marse Tumlin gone down town fer ter look atter 
some business, but he sho ter come back terreckly. Won't you come in, 
suh, an' wait fer 'im?' He sorter flung his head back an' laugh, saft 
like, an' say, 'I don't keer ef I do. Aunt Minervy Ann.' 

"I low, 'Walk right in de parlor, suh, an’ I'll make a light mos’ 'fo' 
you kin turn 'roun'. He come in, he did, an' I lit de lamp, an' time I 
lit 'er she 'gun ter smoke. Well, suh, he tuck dat lamp, ran de wick 
up an' down a time er two, an' dar she wuz, bright ez day. 



"When I went back in de room whar Miss Vallie wuz at, she wuz stan'in' 
dar lookin’ skeer'd. She say, 'Who dat?' I 'low, 'Hit's Marse Paul 
Conant, dat's who 'tis.' She say, 'What he want?' I low, 'Nothin' 
much; he does come a-courtin'. Better jump up an' not keep 'im 
waitin'.' 

"Well, suh, you could 'a' knock’d 'er down wid a fedder. She stood dar 
wid 'er han’ on 'er th'oat takin' short breffs, des like a little bird 
does when it flies in de winder an' dunner how ter fly out ag'in. 

"Bimeby, she say, 'Aunt Minervy Ann, you ought ter be 'shame or 
yo’se'f! I know dat man when I see 'im, an’ dat's all.' I low, 

'Honey, you know mighty well he ain't come callin'. But he wanter see 
Marse Tumlin, an’ dey ain't nothin' fer ter hender you fum gwine in dar 
an' makin' 'im feel at home whiles he waitin'.’ She sorter study 
awhile, an' den she blush up. She say, 'I dunno whedder I ought ter.' 

"Well, suh, dat settled it. I know'd by de way she look an' talk dat 
she don't need no mo' 'swadin'. I say, 'All right, honey, do ez you 
please; but it's yo' house; you er de mist'iss; an' it'll look mighty 
funny ef dat young man got ter set in dar by hisse'f an’ look at de 
wall whiles he waitin' fer Marse Tumlin. I dunner what he'll say, kaze 
I ain't never hear 'im talk 'bout nobody; but I know mighty well he'll 
do a heap er thinkin'.' 

"Des like I tell you, suh—she skipped 'roun' dar, an' flung on 'er 
Sunday frock, shuck out 'er curls, an' sorter fumble' 'roun' wid some 
ribbons, an' dar she wuz, lookin' des ez fine ez a fiddle, ef not 
finer. Den she swep’ inter de parlor, an’, you mayn't blieve it, suh, 
but she mighty nigh tuck de man's breff'way. Mon, she wuz purty, an' 
she ain't do no mo' like deze eve'y-day gals dan nothin'. When she 
start 'way fum me, she wuz a gal. By de time she walk up de hall an' 
sweep in dat parlor, she wuz a grown 'oman. De blush what she had on 
at fust stayed wid 'er an' look like't wuz er natchual color, an' her 
eyes shine, suh, like she had fire in um. I peeped at 'er, suh, fum 
behime de curtains in de settin'-room, an' I know what I'm talkin' 

'bout. It's de Lord's trufe, suh, ef de men folks could tote derse'f 
like de wimmen, an' do one way whiles dey feelin' annuder way, dey 
wouldn't be no livin' in de work You take a school gal, suh, an' she 
kin fool de smartest man what ever trod shoe leather. He may talk wid 
'er all day an’ half de night, an' he never is ter fin' out what she 
thinkin' 'bout. Sometimes de gals fools deyse'f, suh, but dat's mighty 
seldom. 

"I dunner what all dey say, kaze I ain't been in dar so mighty long 
'fo' I wuz nodding but I did hear Marse Paul say he des drapt in fer 
'pollygize 'bout a little joke he played on Marse Tumlin. Miss Vallie 
ax what wuz de joke, an' he low dat Marse Tumlin wuz banterin' folks 



fer ter buy his wil' lan'; an' Marse Paul ax 'im what he take fer it, 
an' Marse Tumlin low he'll take anything what he can chaw, sop, er 
drink. Dem wuz de words—chaw, sop, er drink. Wid dat, Marse Paul 
say he'd gi' 'im a box er terbarker, a bairl er syr'p, an' a kaig er 
peach brandy an’ th'ow in his buggy-hoss fer good medjer. Marse Tomlin 
say 'done' an' dey shuck han's on it. Dat what Marse Paul tol' Miss 
Vallie, an he 'low he des done it fer fun, kaze he done looked inter 
dat wil' lan', an' he low she's wuff a pile er money. 

"Well, suh, 'bout dat time, I 'gun ter nod, an’ de fus news I know'd 
Miss Vallie wuz whackin' 'way on de peanner, an' it look like ter me 
she wuz des tryin' 'erse'f. By dat time, dey wuz gettin' right chummy, 
an' so I des curl up on de flo', an' dream dat de peanner chunes wuz 
cornin’ out'n a bairl des like lasses. 

"When I waked up, Marse Paul Conant done gone, an' Marse Tumlin ain't 
come, an' Miss Vallie wuz settin’ dar in de parlor lookin' up at de 
ceilin' like she got some mighty long thoughts. Her color wuz still 
up. I look at 'er an' laugh, an’ she made a mouf at me, an' I say ter 
myse'f, 'Hey! sump’n de matter here, sho,’ but I say out loud, 'Marse 
Paul Conant sho gwine ter ax me ef you ain't had a dram.’ She laugh 
an' say, 'What answer you gwine ter make?' I low, 'I'll bow an' say, 

"No, suh; I'm de one dat drinks all de dram fer de fambly.'" 

"Well, suh, dat chile sot in ter laughin', an' she laugh an’ laugh twel 
she went inter highsterics. She wuz keyed up too high, ez you mought 
say, an' dat's de way she come down agin. Bimeby, Marse Tumlin come, 
an' Miss Vallie, she tol' 'm 'bout how Marse Paul done been dar; an' he 
sot dar, he did, an' hummed an' haw'd, an' done so funny dat, bimeby, I 
low, 'Well, folks, I'll hatter tell you good-night,' an' wid dat I went 
out." 

At this point Aunt Minervy leaned forward, clasped her hands over her 
knees, and shook her head. When she took up the thread of her 
narrative, if it can be called such, the tone of her voice was more 
subdued, almost confidential, in fact. 

"Nex' mornin' wuz my wash-day, suh, an’ 'bout ten o'clock, when I got 
ready, dey want no bluin' in de house an' mighty little soap. I hunted 
high an' I hunted low, but no bluin' kin I fin'. An' dat make me mad, 
bekaze ef I hatter go down town atter de bluin', my wash-day'll be 
broke inter. But 'tain't no good fer ter git mad, bekaze I wuz bleeze 
ter go atter de bluin'. So I tighten up my head-hankcher, an' flung a 
cape on my shoulders an' put out. 

"I 'speck you know how 'tis, suh. You can’t go down town but what 
you'll see nigger wimmen stan’in' out in de front yards lookin' over de 
palin's. Dey all know'd me an' I know’d dem, an' de las' blessed one 
un um hatter hail me ez I go by, an' I hatter stop an' pass de time er 



day, kaze ef I'd 'a' whipt on by, dey'd 'a' said I wuz gwine back bofe 
on my church an' on my color. I dunner how long dey kep' me, but time 
I got ter Proctor's sto', I know'd I'd been on de way too long. 

"I notice a crowd er men out dar, some settin' an' some stan'in’, but I 
run'd in, I did, an' de young man what do de clerkin', he foller me in 
an' ax what I want. I say I want a dime's wuff er bluin', an' fer ter 
please, suh, wrop it up des ez quick ez he kin. I tuck notice dat 
while he wuz gittin' it out'n de box, he sorter stop like he lis'nin' 
an' den agin, whiles he had it in de scoop des ready fer ter drap it in 
de scales, he held his han' an' wait. Den I know'd he wuz lis'nin’. 

"Dat makes me lis'n, an' den I hear Marse Tumlin talkin', an' time I 
hear 'im I know'd he wuz errytated. Twa'n't bekaze he wuz talkin’ 
loud, suh, but 'twuz bekaze he wuz talkin’ level. When he talk loud, 
he feelin' good. When he talk low, an' one word soun' same ez anudder, 
den somebody better git out'n his way. I lef de counter an' step ter 
de do' fer ter see what de matter wuz betwix' um. 

"Well, suh, dar wuz Marse Tumlin stan'in' dar close ter Tom Ferryman. 
Marse Tumlin, low, 'Maybe de law done 'pinted you my gyardeen. How you 
know I been swindled?' Tom Ferryman say, 'Bekaze I hear you say he 
bought yo' wif lan' fer a little er nothin'. He'll swindle you ef you 
trade wid 'im, an’ you done trade wid 'im.' Marse Tumlin low, 'Is Paul 
Conant ever swindle _you_?' Tom Ferryman say, 'No, he ain't, an' ef he 
wuz ter I'd give 'im a kickin'.' Marse Tumlin low, 'Well, you know you 
is a swindler, an’ nobody ain't kick you. How come dat?' Tom Ferryman 
say, 'Ef you say I'm a swindler, you're a liar.' 

"Well, suh, de man ain't no sooner say dat dan _bang_! went Marse 
Tumlin's pistol, an’ des ez it banged Marse Paul Conant run 'twix' um, 
an' de ball went right spang th'oo de collar-bone an' sorter sideways 
th'oo de pint er de shoulder-blade. Marse Tumlin drapt his pistol an' 
cotch 'im ez he fell an’ knelt down dar by 'im, an’ all de time dat ar 
Tom Ferryman wuz stan'in' right over um wid his pistol in his han'. I 
squall out, I did, 'Whyn't some er you white men take dat man pistol 
'way furn 'im? Don't you see what he fixin' ter do?' 

"I run'd at 'im, an' he sorter flung back wid his arm, an' when he done 
dat somebody grab 'im fum behind. All dat time Marse Tumlin wuz axin' 
Marse Paul Conant ef he hurt much. I hear 'im say, 'I wouldn't 'a' 
done it fer de worf, Conant—not fer de worl'.’ Den de doctor, he 
come up, an’ Marse Tumlin, he pester de man twel he hear 'im say, 

'Don't worry, Major; dis boy'll live ter be a older man dan you ever 
will.' Den Marse Tumlin got his pistol an' hunt up an’ down fer dat ar 
Tom Ferryman, but he done gone. I seed 'im when he got on his hoss. 

"I say to Marse Tumlin, 'Ain’t you des ez well ter fetch Marse Paul 
Conant home whar we all kin take keer uv 'im?' He low, 'Dat's a 



_fack_. Go home an’ tell yo' Miss Vallie fer ter have de big room 
fixed up time we git dar wid ’im.' I say, 'Humph! I'll fix it myse'f; 

I know'd I ain't gwine ter let Miss Vallie do it.' 

"Well, suh, 'tain't no use fer ter tell yer de rest. Dar's dat ar baby 
in dar, an' what mo' sign does you want ter show you dat it all turned 
out des like one er dem ol'-time tales?" 


A SMILE OF FORTUNE 

The Project Gutenberg eBook, 'Twixt Land & Sea, by Joseph Conrad 

EVER since the sun rose I had been looking ahead. The ship glided gently 
in smooth water. After a sixty days’ passage I was anxious to make my 
landfall, a fertile and beautiful island of the tropics. The more 
enthusiastic of its inhabitants delight in describing it as the “Pearl of 
the Ocean.” Well, let us call it the “Pearl.” It’s a good name. A 
pearl distilling much sweetness upon the world. 

This is only a way of telling you that first-rate sugar-cane is grown 
there. All the population of the Pearl lives for it and by it. Sugar is 
their daily bread, as it were. And I was coming to them for a cargo of 
sugar in the hope of the crop having been good and of the freights being 
high. 

Mr. Burns, my chief mate, made out the land first; and very soon I became 
entranced by this blue, pinnacled apparition, almost transparent against 
the light of the sky, a mere emanation, the astral body of an island 
risen to greet me from afar. It is a rare phenomenon, such a sight of 
the Pearl at sixty miles off. And I wondered half seriously whether it 
was a good omen, whether what would meet me in that island would be as 
luckily exceptional as this beautiful, dreamlike vision so very few 
seamen have been privileged to behold. 

But horrid thoughts of business interfered with my enjoyment of an 
accomplished passage. I was anxious for success and I wished, too, to do 
justice to the flattering latitude of my owners’ instructions contained 
in one noble phrase: “We leave it to you to do the best you can with the 
ship.” . . . All the world being thus given me for a stage, my abilities 
appeared to me no bigger than a pinhead. 

Meantime the wind dropped, and Mr. Burns began to make disagreeable 
remarks about my usual bad luck. I believe it was his devotion for me 
which made him critically outspoken on every occasion. All the same, I 
would not have put up with his humours if it had not been my lot at one 
time to nurse him through a desperate illness at sea. After snatching 
him out of the jaws of death, so to speak, it would have been absurd to 





throw away such an efficient officer. But sometimes I wished he would 
dismiss himself. 

We were late in closing in with the land, and had to anchor outside the 
harbour till next day. An unpleasant and unrestful night followed. In 
this roadstead, strange to us both, Burns and I remained on deck almost 
all the time. Clouds swirled down the porphyry crags under which we lay. 
The rising wind made a great bullying noise amongst the naked spars, with 
interludes of sad moaning. I remarked that we had been in luck to fetch 
the anchorage before dark. It would have been a nasty, anxious night to 
hang off a harbour under canvas. But my chief mate was uncompromising 
his attitude. 

“Luck, you call it, sir! Ay—our usual luck. The sort of luck to thank 
God it’s no worse!” 

And so he fretted through the dark hours, while I drew on my fund of 
philosophy. Ah, but it was an exasperating, weary, endless night, to be 
lying at anchor close under that black coast! The agitated water made 
snarling sounds all round the ship. At times a wild gust of wind out of 
a gully high up on the cliffs struck on our rigging a harsh and plaintive 
note like the wail of a forsaken soul. 


CHAPTER I 


By half-past seven in the morning, the ship being then inside the harbour 
at last and moored within a long stone’s-throw from the quay, my stock of 
philosophy was nearly exhausted. I was dressing hurriedly in my cabin 
when the steward came tripping in with a morning suit over his arm. 

Hungry, tired, and depressed, with my head engaged inside a white shirt 
irritatingly stuck together by too much starch, I desired him peevishly 
to “heave round with that breakfast.” I wanted to get ashore as soon as 
possible. 

“Yes, sir. Ready at eight, sir. There’s a gentleman from the shore 
waiting to speak to you, sir.” 

This statement was curiously slurred over. I dragged the shirt violently 
over my head and emerged staring. 

“So early!” I cried. “Who’s he? What does he want?” 

On coming in from sea one has to pick up the conditions of an utterly 
unrelated existence. Every little event at first has the peculiar 
emphasis of novelty. I was greatly surprised by that early caller; but 



there was no reason for my steward to look so particularly foolish. 

“Didn’t you ask for the name?” I inquired in a stem tone. 

“His name’s Jacobus, I believe,” he mumbled shamefacedly. 

“Mr. Jacobus!” I exclaimed loudly, more surprised than ever, but with a 
total change of feeling. “Why couldn’t you say so at once?” 

But the fellow had scuttled out of my room. Through the momentarily 
opened door I had a glimpse of a tall, stout man standing in the cuddy by 
the table on which the cloth was already laid; a “harbour” table-cloth, 
stainless and dazzlingly white. So far good. 

I shouted courteously through the closed door, that I was dressing and 
would be with him in a moment. In return the assurance that there was no 
hurry reached me in the visitor’s deep, quiet undertone. His time was my 
own. He dared say I would give him a cup of coffee presently. 

“I am afraid you will have a poor breakfast,” I cried apologetically. 

“We have been sixty-one days at sea, you know.” 

A quiet little laugh, with a “That’ll be all right, Captain,” was his 
answer. All this, words, intonation, the glimpsed attitude of the man in 
the cuddy, had an unexpected character, a something friendly in 
it—propitiatory. And my surprise was not diminished thereby. What did 
this call mean? Was it the sign of some dark design against my 
commercial innocence? 

Ah! These commercial interests—spoiling the finest life under the sun. 
Why must the sea be used for trade—and for war as well? Why kill and 
traffic on it, pursuing selfish aims of no great importance after all? 

It would have been so much nicer just to sail about with here and there a 
port and a bit of land to stretch one’s legs on, buy a few books and get 
a change of cooking for a while. But, living in a world more or less 
homicidal and desperately mercantile, it was plainly my duty to make the 
best of its opportunities. 

My owners’ letter had left it to me, as I have said before, to do my best 
for the ship, according to my own judgment. But it contained also a 
postscript worded somewhat as follows: 

“Without meaning to interfere with your liberty of action we are writing 
by the outgoing mail to some of our business friends there who may be of 
assistance to you. We desire you particularly to call on Mr. Jacobus, a 
prominent merchant and charterer. Should you hit it off with him he may 
be able to put you in the way of profitable employment for the ship.” 


Hit it off! Here was the prominent creature absolutely on board asking 



for the favour of a cup of coffee! And life not being a fairy-tale the 
improbability of the event almost shocked me. Had I discovered an 
enchanted nook of the earth where wealthy merchants rush fasting on board 
ships before they are fairly moored? Was this white magic or merely some 
black trick of trade? I came in the end (while making the bow of my tie) 
to suspect that perhaps I did not get the name right. I had been 
thinking of the prominent Mr. Jacobus pretty frequently during the 
passage and my hearing might have been deceived by some remote similarity 
of sound. . . The steward might have said Antrobus—or maybe Jackson. 

But coming out of my stateroom with an interrogative “Mr. Jacobus?” I was 
met by a quiet “Yes,” uttered with a gentle smile. The “yes” was rather 
perfunctory. He did not seem to make much of the fact that he was Mr. 
Jacobus. I took stock of a big, pale face, hair thin on the top, 
whiskers also thin, of a faded nondescript colour, heavy eyelids. The 
thick, smooth lips in repose looked as if glued together. The smile was 
faint. A heavy, tranquil man. I named my two officers, who just then 
came down to breakfast; but why Mr. Burns’s silent demeanour should 
suggest suppressed indignation I could not understand. 

While we were taking our seats round the table some disconnected words of 
an altercation going on in the companionway reached my ear. A stranger 
apparently wanted to come down to interview me, and the steward was 
opposing him. 

“You can’t see him.” 

“Why can’t I?” 

“The Captain is at breakfast, I tell you. He’ll be going on shore 
presently, and you can speak to him on deck.” 

“That’s not fair. You let—” 

“I’ve had nothing to do with that.” 

“Oh, yes, you have. Everybody ought to have the same chance. You let 
that fellow—” 

The rest I lost. The person having been repulsed successfully, the 

steward came down. I can’t say he looked flushed—he was a mulatto—but he 

looked flustered. After putting the dishes on the table he remained by 

the sideboard with that lackadaisical air of indifference he used to 

assume when he had done something too clever by half and was afraid of 

getting into a scrape over it. The contemptuous expression of Mr. 

Burns’s face as he looked from him to me was really extraordinary. I 
couldn’t imagine what new bee had stung the mate now. 


The Captain being silent, nobody else cared to speak, as is the way in 



ships. And I was saying nothing simply because I had been made dumb by 
the splendour of the entertainment. I had expected the usual 
sea-breakfast, whereas I beheld spread before us a veritable feast of 
shore provisions: eggs, sausages, butter which plainly did not come from 
a Danish tin, cutlets, and even a dish of potatoes. It was three weeks 
since I had seen a real, live potato. I contemplated them with interest, 
and Mr. Jacobus disclosed himself as a man of human, homely sympathies, 
and something of a thought-reader. 

“Try them, Captain,” he encouraged me in a friendly undertone. “They are 
excellent.” 

“They look that,” I admitted. “Grown on the island, I suppose.” 

“Oh, no, imported. Those grown here would be more expensive.” 

I was grieved at the ineptitude of the conversation. Were these the 
topics for a prominent and wealthy merchant to discuss? I thought the 
simplicity with which he made himself at home rather attractive; but what 
is one to talk about to a man who comes on one suddenly, after sixty-one 
days at sea, out of a totally unknown little town in an island one has 
never seen before? What were (besides sugar) the interests of that crumb 
of the earth, its gossip, its topics of conversation? To draw him on 
business at once would have been almost indecent—or even worse: 
impolitic. All I could do at the moment was to keep on in the old 
groove. 

“Are the provisions generally dear here?” I asked, fretting inwardly at 
my inanity. 

“I wouldn’t say that,” he answered placidly, with that appearance of 
saving his breath his restrained manner of speaking suggested. 

He would not be more explicit, yet he did not evade the subject. Eyeing 
the table in a spirit of complete abstemiousness (he wouldn’t let me help 
him to any eatables) he went into details of supply. The beef was for 
the most part imported from Madagascar; mutton of course was rare and 
somewhat expensive, but good goat’s flesh— 

“Are these goat’s cutlets?” I exclaimed hastily, pointing at one of the 
dishes. 

Posed sentimentally by the sideboard, the steward gave a start. 

“Lor’, no, sir! It’s real mutton!” 

Mr. Burns got through his breakfast impatiently, as if exasperated by 
being made a party to some monstrous foolishness, muttered a curt excuse, 
and went on deck. Shortly afterwards the second mate took his smooth red 



countenance out of the cabin. With the appetite of a schoolboy, and 
after two months of sea-fare, he appreciated the generous spread. But I 
did not. It smacked of extravagance. All the same, it was a remarkable 
feat to have produced it so quickly, and I congratulated the steward on 
his smartness in a somewhat ominous tone. He gave me a deprecatory smile 
and, in a way I didn’t know what to make of, blinked his fine dark eyes 
in the direction of the guest. 

The latter asked under his breath for another cup of coffee, and nibbled 
ascetically at a piece of very hard ship’s biscuit. I don’t think he 
consumed a square inch in the end; but meantime he gave me, casually as 
it were, a complete account of the sugar crop, of the local business 
houses, of the state of the freight market. All that talk was 
interspersed with hints as to personalities, amounting to veiled 
warnings, but his pale, fleshy face remained equable, without a gleam, as 
if ignorant of his voice. As you may imagine I opened my ears very wide. 
Every word was precious. My ideas as to the value of business friendship 
were being favourably modified. He gave me the names of all the 
disponible ships together with their tonnage and the names of their 
commanders. From that, which was still commercial information, he 
condescended to mere harbour gossip. The _Hilda_ had unaccountably lost 
her figurehead in the Bay of Bengal, and her captain was greatly affected 
by this. He and the ship had been getting on in years together and the 
old gentleman imagined this strange event to be the forerunner of his own 
early dissolution. The _Stella_ had experienced awful weather off the 
Cape—had her decks swept, and the chief officer washed overboard. And 
only a few hours before reaching port the baby died. 

Poor Captain H— and his wife were terribly cut up. If they had only been 
able to bring it into port alive it could have been probably saved; but 
the wind failed them for the last week or so, light breezes, and . . . 
the baby was going to be buried this afternoon. He supposed I would 
attend— 

“Do you think I ought to?” I asked, shrinkingly. 

He thought so, decidedly. It would be greatly appreciated. All the 
captains in the harbour were going to attend. Poor Mrs. H— was quite 
prostrated. Pretty hard on H— altogether. 

“And you, Captain—you are not married I suppose?” 

“No, I am not married,” I said. “Neither married nor even engaged.” 

Mentally I thanked my stars; and while he smiled in a musing, dreamy 
fashion, I expressed my acknowledgments for his visit and for the 
interesting business information he had been good enough to impart to me. 
But I said nothing of my wonder thereat. 



“Of course, I would have made a point of calling on you in a day or two,” 

I concluded. 

He raised his eyelids distinctly at me, and somehow managed to look 
rather more sleepy than before. 

“In accordance with my owners’ instructions,” I explained. “You have had 
their letter, of course?” 

By that time he had raised his eyebrows too but without any particular 
emotion. On the contrary he struck me then as absolutely imperturbable. 

“Oh! You must be thinking of my brother.” 

It was for me, then, to say “Oh!” But I hope that no more than civil 
surprise appeared in my voice when I asked him to what, then, I owed the 
pleasure. ... He was reaching for an inside pocket leisurely. 

“My brother’s a very different person. But I am well known in this part 
of the world. You’ve probably heard—” 

I took a card he extended to me. A thick business card, as I lived! 

Alfred Jacobus—the other was Ernest—dealer in every description of ship’s 
stores! Provisions salt and fresh, oils, paints, rope, canvas, etc., 
etc. Ships in harbour victualled by contract on moderate terms— 

“I’ve never heard of you,” I said brusquely. 

His low-pitched assurance did not abandon him. 

“You will be very well satisfied,” he breathed out quietly. 

I was not placated. I had the sense of having been circumvented somehow. 
Yet I had deceived myself—if there was any deception. But the confounded 
cheek of inviting himself to breakfast was enough to deceive any one. 

And the thought struck me: Why! The fellow had provided all these 
eatables himself in the way of business. I said: 

“You must have got up mighty early this morning.” 

He admitted with simplicity that he was on the quay before six o’clock 
waiting for my ship to come in. He gave me the impression that it would 
be impossible to get rid of him now. 

“If you think we are going to live on that scale,” I said, looking at the 
table with an irritated eye, “you are jolly well mistaken.” 


“You’ll find it all right, Captain. I quite understand.” 



Nothing could disturb his equanimity. I felt dissatisfied, but I could 
not very well fly out at him. He had told me many useful things—and 
besides he was the brother of that wealthy merchant. That seemed queer 
enough. 

I rose and told him curtly that I must now go ashore. At once he offered 
the use of his boat for all the time of my stay in port. 

“I only make a nominal charge,” he continued equably. “My man remains 
all day at the landing-steps. You have only to blow a whistle when you 
want the boat.” 

And, standing aside at every doorway to let me go through first, he 
carried me off in his custody after all. As we crossed the quarter-deck 
two shabby individuals stepped forward and in mournful silence offered me 
business cards which I took from them without a word under his heavy eye. 
It was a useless and gloomy ceremony. They were the touts of the other 
ship-chandlers, and he placid at my back, ignored their existence. 

We parted on the quay, after he had expressed quietly the hope of seeing 
me often “at the store.” He had a smoking-room for captains there, with 
newspapers and a box of “rather decent cigars.” I left him very 
unceremoniously. 

My consignees received me with the usual business heartiness, but their 
account of the state of the freight-market was by no means so favourable 
as the talk of the wrong Jacobus had led me to expect. Naturally I 
became inclined now to put my trust in his version, rather. As I closed 
the door of the private office behind me I thought to myself: “H’m. A 
lot of lies. Commercial diplomacy. That’s the sort of thing a man 
coming from sea has got to expect. They would try to charter the ship 
under the market rate.” 

In the big, outer room, full of desks, the chief clerk, a tall, lean, 
shaved person in immaculate white clothes and with a shiny, 
closely-cropped black head on which silvery gleams came and went, rose 
from his place and detained me affably. Anything they could do for me, 
they would be most happy. Was I likely to call again in the afternoon? 
What? Going to a funeral? Oh, yes, poor Captain H—. 

He pulled a long, sympathetic face for a moment, then, dismissing from 
this workaday world the baby, which had got ill in a tempest and had died 
from too much calm at sea, he asked me with a dental, shark-like smile—if 
sharks had false teeth—whether I had yet made my little arrangements for 
the ship’s stay in port. 

“Yes, with Jacobus,” I answered carelessly. “I understand he’s the 
brother of Mr. Ernest Jacobus to whom I have an introduction from my 
owners.” 



I was not sorry to let him know I was not altogether helpless in the 
hands of his firm. He screwed his thin lips dubiously. 


“Why,” I cried, “isn’t he the brother?” 

“Oh, yes. . . . They haven’t spoken to each other for eighteen years,” he 
added impressively after a pause. 

“Indeed! What’s the quarrel about?” 

“Oh, nothing! Nothing that one would care to mention,” he protested 
primly. “He’s got quite a large business. The best ship-chandler here, 
without a doubt. Business is all very well, but there is such a thing as 
personal character, too, isn’t there? Good-morning, Captain.” 

He went away mincingly to his desk. He amused me. He resembled an old 
maid, a commercial old maid, shocked by some impropriety. Was it a 
commercial impropriety? Commercial impropriety is a serious matter, for 
it aims at one’s pocket. Or was he only a purist in conduct who 
disapproved of Jacobus doing his own touting? It was certainly 
undignified. I wondered how the merchant brother liked it. But then 
different countries, different customs. In a community so isolated and 
so exclusively “trading” social standards have their own scale. 


CHAPTER II 


I WOULD have gladly dispensed with the mournful opportunity of becoming 
acquainted by sight with all my fellow-captains at once. However I found 
my way to the cemetery. We made a considerable group of bareheaded men 
in sombre garments. I noticed that those of our company most approaching 
to the now obsolete sea-dog type were the most moved—perhaps because they 
had less “manner” than the new generation. The old sea-dog, away from 
his natural element, was a simple and sentimental animal. I noticed 
one—he was facing me across the grave—who was dropping tears. They 
trickled down his weather-beaten face like drops of rain on an old rugged 
wall. I learned afterwards that he was looked upon as the terror of 
sailors, a hard man; that he had never had wife or chick of his own, and 
that, engaged from his tenderest years in deep-sea voyages, he knew women 
and children merely by sight. 

Perhaps he was dropping those tears over his lost opportunities, from 
sheer envy of paternity and in strange jealousy of a sorrow which he 
could never know. Man, and even the sea-man, is a capricious animal, the 
creature and the victim of lost opportunities. But he made me feel 
ashamed of my callousness. I had no tears. 



I listened with horribly critical detachment to that service I had had to 
read myself, once or twice, over childlike men who had died at sea. The 
words of hope and defiance, the winged words so inspiring in the free 
immensity of water and sky, seemed to fall wearily into the little grave. 

What was the use of asking Death where her sting was, before that small, 
dark hole in the ground? And then my thoughts escaped me altogether—away 
into matters of life—and no very high matters at that—ships, freights, 
business. In the instability of his emotions man resembles deplorably a 
monkey. I was disgusted with my thoughts—and I thought: Shall I be able 
to get a charter soon? Time’s money. . . . Will that Jacobus really put 
good business in my way? I must go and see him in a day or two. 

Don’t imagine that I pursued these thoughts with any precision. They 
pursued me rather: vague, shadowy, restless, shamefaced. Theirs was a 
callous, abominable, almost revolting, pertinacity. And it was the 
presence of that pertinacious ship-chandler which had started them. He 
stood mournfully amongst our little band of men from the sea, and I was 
angry at his presence, which, suggesting his brother the merchant, had 
caused me to become outrageous to myself. For indeed I had preserved 
some decency of feeling. It was only the mind which— 

It was over at last. The poor father—a man of forty with black, bushy 
side-whiskers and a pathetic gash on his freshly-shaved chin—thanked us 
all, swallowing his tears. But for some reason, either because I 
lingered at the gate of the cemetery being somewhat hazy as to my way 
back, or because I was the youngest, or ascribing my moodiness caused by 
remorse to some more worthy and appropriate sentiment, or simply because 
I was even more of a stranger to him than the others—he singled me out. 
Keeping at my side, he renewed his thanks, which I listened to in a 
gloomy, conscience-stricken silence. Suddenly he slipped one hand under 
my arm and waved the other after a tall, stout figure walking away by 
itself down a street in a flutter of thin, grey garments: 

“That’s a good fellow—a real good fellow”—he swallowed down a belated 
sob—“this Jacobus.” 

And he told me in a low voice that Jacobus was the first man to board his 
ship on arrival, and, learning of their misfortune, had taken charge of 
everything, volunteered to attend to all routine business, carried off 
the ship’s papers on shore, arranged for the funeral— 

“A good fellow. I was knocked over. I had been looking at my wife for 
ten days. And helpless. Just you think of that! The dear little chap 
died the very day we made the land. How I managed to take the ship in 
God alone knows! I couldn’t see anything; I couldn’t speak; I couldn’t. 

. . . You’ve heard, perhaps, that we lost our mate overboard on the 
passage? There was no one to do it for me. And the poor woman nearly 
crazy down below there all alone with the ... By the Lord! It isn’t 



fair.” 


We walked in silence together. I did not know how to part from him. On 
the quay he let go my arm and struck fiercely his fist into the palm of 
his other hand. 

“By God, it isn’t fair!” he cried again. “Don’t you ever many unless 
you can chuck the sea first. ... ft isn’t fair.” 

1 had no intention to “chuck the sea,” and when he left me to go aboard 
his ship I felt convinced that I would never marry. While 1 was waiting 
at the steps for Jacobus’s boatman, who had gone off somewhere, the 
captain of the _Hilda_ joined me, a slender silk umbrella in his hand and 
the sharp points of his archaic, Gladstonian shirt-collar framing a 
small, clean-shaved, ruddy face, ft was wonderfully fresh for his age, 
beautifully modelled and lit up by remarkably clear blue eyes. A lot of 
white hair, glossy like spun glass, curled upwards slightly under the 
brim of his valuable, ancient, panama hat with a broad black ribbon. In 
the aspect of that vivacious, neat, little old man there was something 
quaintly angelic and also boyish. 

He accosted me, as though he had been in the habit of seeing me every day 
of his life from my earliest childhood, with a whimsical remark on the 
appearance of a stout negro woman who was sitting upon a stool near the 
edge of the quay. Presently he observed amiably that 1 had a very pretty 
little barque. 

1 returned this civil speech by saying readily: 

“Not so pretty as the _Hilda_.” 

At once the corners of his clear-cut, sensitive mouth dropped dismally. 

“Oh, dear! I can hardly bear to look at her now.” 

Did 1 know, he asked anxiously, that he had lost the figurehead of his 
ship; a woman in a blue tunic edged with gold, the face perhaps not so 
very, very pretty, but her bare white arms beautifully shaped and 
extended as if she were swimming? Did I? Who would have expected such a 
things . . . After twenty years too! 

Nobody could have guessed from his tone that the woman was made of wood; 
his trembling voice, his agitated manner gave to his lamentations a 
ludicrously scandalous flavour. . . . Disappeared at night—a clear fine 
night with just a slight swell—in the gulf of Bengal. Went off without a 
splash; no one in the ship could tell why, how, at what hour—after twenty 
years last October. . . . Did I ever hear! . . . 

I assured him sympathetically that I had never heard—and he became very 



doleful. This meant no good he was sure. There was something in it 
which looked like a warning. But when I remarked that surely another 
figure of a woman could be procured I found myself being soundly rated 
for my levity. The old boy flushed pink under his clear tan as if I had 
proposed something improper. One could replace masts, I was told, or a 
lost rudder—any working part of a ship; but where was the use of sticking 
up a new figurehead? What satisfaction? How could one care for it? It 
was easy to see that I had never been shipmates with a figurehead for 
over twenty years. 

“A new figurehead!” he scolded in unquenchable indignation. “Why! I’ve 
been a widower now for eight-and-twenty years come next May and I would 
just as soon think of getting a new wife. You’re as bad as that fellow 
Jacobus.” 

I was highly amused. 

“What has Jacobus done? Did he want you to marry again, Captain?” I 
inquired in a deferential tone. But he was launched now and only grinned 
fiercely. 

“Procure—indeed! He’s the sort of chap to procure you anything you like 
for a price. I hadn’t been moored here for an hour when he got on board 
and at once offered to sell me a figurehead he happens to have in his 
yard somewhere. He got Smith, my mate, to talk to me about it. ‘Mr. 
Smith,’ says I, ‘don’t you know me better than that? Am I the sort that 
would pick up with another man’s cast-off figurehead?’ And after all 
these years too! The way some of you young fellows talk—” 

I affected great compunction, and as I stepped into the boat I said 
soberly: 

“Then I see nothing for it but to fit in a neat fiddlehead—perhaps. You 
know, carved scrollwork, nicely gilt.” 

He became very dejected after his outburst. 

“Yes. Scrollwork. Maybe. Jacobus hinted at that too. He’s never at a 
loss when there’s any money to be extracted from a sailorman. He would 
make me pay through the nose for that carving. A gilt fiddlehead did you 
say—eh? I dare say it would do for you. You young fellows don’t seem to 
have any feeling for what’s proper.” 

He made a convulsive gesture with his right arm. 

“Never mind. Nothing can make much difference. I would just as soon let 
the old thing go about the world with a bare cutwater,” he cried sadly. 

Then as the boat got away from the steps he raised his voice on the edge 
of the quay with comical animosity: 



“I would! If only to spite that figurehead-procuring bloodsucker. I am 
an old bird here and don’t you forget it. Come and see me on board some 
day!” 

I spent my first evening in port quietly in my ship’s cuddy; and glad 
enough was I to think that the shore life which strikes one as so pettily 
complex, discordant, and so full of new faces on first coming from sea, 
could be kept off for a few hours longer. I was however fated to hear 
the Jacobus note once more before I slept. 

Mr. Burns had gone ashore after the evening meal to have, as he said, “a 
look round.” As it was quite dark when he announced his intention I 
didn’t ask him what it was he expected to see. Some time about midnight, 
while sitting with a book in the saloon, I heard cautious movements in 
the lobby and hailed him by name. 

Bums came in, stick and hat in hand, incredibly vulgarised by his smart 
shore togs, with a jaunty air and an odious twinkle in his eye. Being 
asked to sit down he laid his hat and stick on the table and after we had 
talked of ship affairs for a little while: 

“I’ve been hearing pretty tales on shore about that ship-chandler fellow 
who snatched the job from you so neatly, sir.” 

I remonstrated with my late patient for his manner of expressing himself. 
But he only tossed his head disdainfully. A pretty dodge indeed: 
boarding a strange ship with breakfast in two baskets for all hands and 
calmly inviting himself to the captain’s table! Never heard of anything 
so crafty and so impudent in his life. 

I found myself defending Jacobus’s unusual methods. 

“He’s the brother of one of the wealthiest merchants in the port.” The 
mate’s eyes fairly snapped green sparks. 

“His grand brother hasn’t spoken to him for eighteen or twenty years,” he 
declared triumphantly. “So there!” 

“I know all about that,” I interrupted loftily. 

“Do you sir? H’m!” His mind was still running on the ethics of 
commercial competition. “I don’t like to see your good nature taken 
advantage of. He’s bribed that steward of ours with a five-rupee note to 
let him come down—or ten for that matter. He don’t care. He will shove 
that and more into the bill presently.” 


“Is that one of the tales you have heard ashore?” I asked. 



He assured me that his own sense could tell him that much. No; what he 
had heard on shore was that no respectable person in the whole town would 
come near Jacobus. He lived in a large old-fashioned house in one of the 
quiet streets with a big garden. After telling me this Bums put on a 
mysterious air. “He keeps a girl shut up there who, they say—” 

“I suppose you’ve heard all this gossip in some eminently respectable 
place?” I snapped at him in a most sarcastic tone. 

The shaft told, because Mr. Burns, like many other disagreeable people, 
was very sensitive himself. He remained as if thunderstruck, with his 
mouth open for some further communication, but I did not give him the 
chance. “And, anyhow, what the deuce do I care?” I added, retiring into 
my room. 

And this was a natural thing to say. Yet somehow I was not indifferent. 

I admit it is absurd to be concerned with the morals of one’s 
ship-chandler, if ever so well connected; but his personality had stamped 
itself upon my first day in harbour, in the way you know. 

After this initial exploit Jacobus showed himself anything but intrusive. 

He was out in a boat early every morning going round the ships he served, 
and occasionally remaining on board one of them for breakfast with the 
captain. 

As I discovered that this practice was generally accepted, I just nodded 
to him familiarly when one morning, on coming out of my room, I found him 
in the cabin. Glancing over the table I saw that his place was already 
laid. He stood awaiting my appearance, very bulky and placid, holding a 
beautiful bunch of flowers in his thick hand. He offered them to my 
notice with a faint, sleepy smile. From his own garden; had a very fine 
old garden; picked them himself that morning before going out to 
business; thought I would like. ... He turned away. “Steward, can you 
oblige me with some water in a large jar, please.” 

I assured him jocularly, as I took my place at the table, that he made me 
feel as if I were a pretty girl, and that he mustn’t be surprised if I 
blushed. But he was busy arranging his floral tribute at the sideboard. 

“Stand it before the Captain’s plate, steward, please.” He made this 
request in his usual undertone. 

The offering was so pointed that I could do no less than to raise it to 
my nose, and as he sat down noiselessly he breathed out the opinion that 
a few flowers improved notably the appearance of a ship’s saloon. He 
wondered why I did not have a shelf fitted all round the skylight for 
flowers in pots to take with me to sea. He had a skilled workman able to 
fit up shelves in a day, and he could procure me two or three dozen good 
plants— 



The tips of his thick, round fingers rested composedly on the edge of the 
table on each side of his cup of coffee. His face remained immovable. 

Mr. Burns was smiling maliciously to himself. I declared that I hadn’t 
the slightest intention of turning my skylight into a conservatory only 
to keep the cabin-table in a perpetual mess of mould and dead vegetable 
matter. 

“Rear most beautiful flowers,” he insisted with an upward glance. “It’s 
no trouble really.” 

“Oh, yes, it is. Lots of trouble,” I contradicted. “And in the end some 
fool leaves the skylight open in a fresh breeze, a flick of salt water 
gets at them and the whole lot is dead in a week.” 

Mr. Burns snorted a contemptuous approval. Jacobus gave up the subject 
passively. After a time he unglued his thick lips to ask me if I had 
seen his brother yet. I was very curt in my answer. 

“No, not yet.” 

“A very different person,” he remarked dreamily and got up. His 
movements were particularly noiseless. “Well—thank you, Captain. If 
anything is not to your liking please mention it to your steward. I 
suppose you will be giving a dinner to the office-clerks presently.” 

“What for?” I cried with some warmth. “If I were a steady trader to the 
port I could understand it. But a complete stranger! ... I may not 
turn up again here for years. I don’t see why! . . . Do you mean to say 
it is customary?” 

“It will be expected from a man like you,” he breathed out placidly. 

“Eight of the principal clerks, the manager, that’s nine, you three 
gentlemen, that’s twelve. It needn’t be very expensive. If you tell 
your steward to give me a day’s notice—” 

“It will be expected of me! Why should it be expected of me? Is it 
because I look particularly soft—or what?” 

His immobility struck me as dignified suddenly, his imperturbable quality 
as dangerous. “There’s plenty of time to think about that,” I concluded 
weakly with a gesture that tried to wave him away. But before he 
departed he took time to mention regretfully that he had not yet had the 
pleasure of seeing me at his “store” to sample those cigars. He had a 
parcel of six thousand to dispose of, very cheap. 

“I think it would be worth your while to secure some,” he added with a 
fat, melancholy smile and left the cabin. 


Mr. Burns struck his fist on the table excitedly. 



“Did you ever see such impudence! He’s made up his mind to get something 
out of you one way or another, sir.” 


At once feeling inclined to defend Jacobus, I observed philosophically 
that all this was business, I supposed. But my absurd mate, muttering 
broken disjointed sentences, such as: “I cannot bear! . . . Mark my 
words! . . .” and so on, flung out of the cabin. If I hadn’t nursed him 
through that deadly fever I wouldn’t have suffered such manners for a 
single day. 


CHAPTER III 


JACOBUS having put me in mind of his wealthy brother I concluded I would 
pay that business call at once. I had by that time heard a little more 
of him. He was a member of the Council, where he made himself 
objectionable to the authorities. He exercised a considerable influence 
on public opinion. Lots of people owed him money. He was an importer on 
a great scale of all sorts of goods. For instance, the whole supply of 
bags for sugar was practically in his hands. This last fact I did not 
learn till afterwards. The general impression conveyed to me was that of 
a local personage. He was a bachelor and gave weekly card-parties in his 
house out of town, which were attended by the best people in the colony. 

The greater, then, was my surprise to discover his office in shabby 
surroundings, quite away from the business quarter, amongst a lot of 
hovels. Guided by a black board with white lettering, I climbed a narrow 
wooden staircase and entered a room with a bare floor of planks littered 
with bits of brown paper and wisps of packing straw. A great number of 
what looked like wine-cases were piled up against one of the walls. A 
lanky, inky, light-yellow, mulatto youth, miserably long-necked and 
generally recalling a sick chicken, got off a three-legged stool behind a 
cheap deal desk and faced me as if gone dumb with fright. I had some 
difficulty in persuading him to take in my name, though I could not get 
from him the nature of his objection. He did it at last with an almost 
agonised reluctance which ceased to be mysterious to me when I heard him 
being sworn at menacingly with savage, suppressed growls, then audibly 
cuffed and finally kicked out without any concealment whatever; because 
he came back flying head foremost through the door with a stifled shriek. 

To say I was startled would not express it. I remained still, like a man 
lost in a dream. Clapping both his hands to that part of his frail 
anatomy which had received the shock, the poor wretch said to me simply: 

“Will you go in, please.” His lamentable self-possession was wonderful; 
but it did not do away with the incredibility of the experience. A 



preposterous notion that I had seen this boy somewhere before, a thing 
obviously impossible, was like a delicate finishing touch of weirdness 
added to a scene fit to raise doubts as to one’s sanity. I stared 
anxiously about me like an awakened somnambulist. 

“I say,” I cried loudly, “there isn’t a mistake, is there? This is Mr. 

Jacobus’s office.” 

The boy gazed at me with a pained expression—and somehow so familiar! A 
voice within growled offensively: 

“Come in, come in, since you are there. ... I didn’t know.” 

I crossed the outer room as one approaches the den of some unknown wild 
beast; with intrepidity but in some excitement. Only no wild beast that 
ever lived would rouse one’s indignation; the power to do that belongs to 
the odiousness of the human brute. And I was very indignant, which did 
not prevent me from being at once struck by the extraordinary resemblance 
of the two brothers. 

This one was dark instead of being fair like the other; but he was as 
big. He was without his coat and waistcoat; he had been doubtless 
snoozing in the rocking-chair which stood in a comer furthest from the 
window. Above the great bulk of his crumpled white shirt, buttoned with 
three diamond studs, his round face looked swarthy. It was moist; his 
brown moustache hung limp and ragged. He pushed a common, cane-bottomed 
chair towards me with his foot. 

“Sit down.” 

I glanced at it casually, then, turning my indignant eyes full upon him, 

I declared in precise and incisive tones that I had called in obedience 
to my owners’ instructions. 

“Oh! Yes. H’m! I didn’t understand what that fool was saying. . . . 

But never mind! It will teach the scoundrel to disturb me at this time 
of the day,” he added, grinning at me with savage cynicism. 

I looked at my watch. It was past three o’clock—quite the full swing of 
afternoon office work in the port. He snarled imperiously: “Sit down, 

Captain.” 

I acknowledged the gracious invitation by saying deliberately: 

“I can listen to all you may have to say without sitting down.” 

Emitting a loud and vehement “Pshaw!” he glared for a moment, very 
round-eyed and fierce. It was like a gigantic tomcat spitting at one 
suddenly. “Look at him! . . . What do you fancy yourself to be? What 



did you come here for? If you won’t sit down and talk business you had 
better go to the devil.” 

“I don’t know him personally,” I said. “But after this I wouldn’t mind 
calling on him. It would be refreshing to meet a gentleman.” 

He followed me, growling behind my back: 

“The impudence! I’ve a good mind to write to your owners what I think of 
you.” 

I turned on him for a moment: 

“As it happens I don’t care. For my part I assure you I won’t even take 
the trouble to mention you to them.” 

He stopped at the door of his office while I traversed the littered 
anteroom. I think he was somewhat taken aback. 

“I will break every bone in your body,” he roared suddenly at the 
miserable mulatto lad, “if you ever dare to disturb me before half-past 
three for anybody. D’ye hear? For anybody! . . . Let alone any damned 
skipper,” he added, in a lower growl. 

The frail youngster, swaying like a reed, made a low moaning sound. I 
stopped short and addressed this sufferer with advice. It was prompted 
by the sight of a hammer (used for opening the wine-cases, I suppose) 
which was lying on the floor. 

“If I were you, my boy, I would have that thing up my sleeve when I went 
in next and at the first occasion I would—” 

What was there so familiar in that lad’s yellow face? Entrenched and 
quaking behind the flimsy desk, he never looked up. His heavy, lowered 
eyelids gave me suddenly the clue of the puzzle. He resembled—yes, those 
thick glued lips—he resembled the brothers Jacobus. He resembled both, 
the wealthy merchant and the pushing shopkeeper (who resembled each 
other); he resembled them as much as a thin, light-yellow mulatto lad may 
resemble a big, stout, middle-aged white man. It was the exotic 
complexion and the slightness of his build which had put me off so 
completely. Now I saw in him unmistakably the Jacobus strain, weakened, 
attenuated, diluted as it were in a bucket of water—and I refrained from 
finishing my speech. I had intended to say: “Crack this brute’s head for 
him.” I still felt the conclusion to be sound. But it is no trifling 
responsibility to counsel parricide to any one, however deeply injured. 

‘ ‘B eggarly—cheeky—skippers. ’ ’ 


I despised the emphatic growl at my back; only, being much vexed and 



upset, I regret to say that I slammed the door behind me in a most 
undignified manner. 

It may not appear altogether absurd if I say that I brought out from that 
interview a kindlier view of the other Jacobus. It was with a feeling 
resembling partisanship that, a few days later, I called at his “store.” 

That long, cavem-like place of business, very dim at the back and 
stuffed full of all sorts of goods, was entered from the street by a 
lofty archway. At the far end I saw my Jacobus exerting himself in his 
shirt-sleeves among his assistants. The captains’ room was a small, 
vaulted apartment with a stone floor and heavy iron bars in its windows 
like a dungeon converted to hospitable purposes. A couple of cheerful 
bottles and several gleaming glasses made a brilliant cluster round a 
tall, cool red earthenware pitcher on the centre table which was littered 
with newspapers from all parts of the world. A well-groomed stranger in 
a smart grey check suit, sitting with one leg flung over his knee, put 
down one of these sheets briskly and nodded to me. 

I guessed him to be a steamer-captain. It was impossible to get to know 
these men. They came and went too quickly and their ships lay moored far 
out, at the very entrance of the harbour. Theirs was another life 
altogether. He yawned slightly. 

“Dull hole, isn’t it?” 

I understood this to allude to the town. 

“Do you find it so?” I murmured. 

“Don’t you? But I’m off to-morrow, thank goodness.” 

He was a very gentlemanly person, good-natured and superior. I watched 
him draw the open box of cigars to his side of the table, take a big 
cigar-case out of his pocket and begin to fill it very methodically. 

Presently, on our eyes meeting, he winked like a common mortal and 
invited me to follow his example. “They are really decent smokes.” I 
shook my head. 

“1 am not off to-morrow.” 

“What of that? Think I am abusing old Jacobus’s hospitality? Heavens! 

It goes into the bill, of course. He spreads such little matters all 
over his account. He can take care of himself! Why, it’s business—” 

I noted a shadow fall over his well-satisfied expression, a momentary 
hesitation in closing his cigar-case. But he ended by putting it in his 
pocket jauntily. A placid voice uttered in the doorway: “That’s quite 
correct, Captain.” 



The large noiseless Jacobus advanced into the room. His quietness, in 
the circumstances, amounted to cordiality. He had put on his jacket 
before joining us, and he sat down in the chair vacated by the 
steamer-man, who nodded again to me and went out with a short, jarring 
laugh. A profound silence reigned. With his drowsy stare Jacobus seemed 
to be slumbering open-eyed. Yet, somehow, I was aware of being 
profoundly scrutinised by those heavy eyes. In the enormous cavern of 
the store somebody began to nail down a case, expertly: tap-tap . . . 
tap-tap-tap. 

Two other experts, one slow and nasal, the other shrill and snappy, 
started checking an invoice. 

“A half-coil of three-inch manilla rope.” 

“Right!” 

“Six assorted shackles.” 

“Right!” 

“Six tins assorted soups, three of pate, two asparagus, fourteen pounds 
tobacco, cabin.” 

“Right!” 

“It’s for the captain who was here just now,” breathed out the immovable 
Jacobus. “These steamer orders are very small. They pick up what they 
want as they go along. That man will be in Samarang in less than a 
fortnight. Very small orders indeed.” 

The calling over of the items went on in the shop; an extraordinary 
jumble of varied articles, paint-brushes, Yorkshire Relish, etc., etc. . . . 
“Three sacks of best potatoes,” read out the nasal voice. 

At this Jacobus blinked like a sleeping man roused by a shake, and 
displayed some animation. At his order, shouted into the shop, a 
smirking half-caste clerk with his ringlets much oiled and with a pen 
stuck behind his ear, brought in a sample of six potatoes which he 
paraded in a row on the table. 

Being urged to look at their beauty I gave them a cold and hostile 
glance. Calmly, Jacobus proposed that I should order ten or fifteen 
tons—tons! I couldn’t believe my ears. My crew could not have eaten 
such a lot in a year; and potatoes (excuse these practical remarks) are a 
highly perishable commodity. I thought he was joking—or else trying to 
find out whether I was an unutterable idiot. But his purpose was not so 
simple. I discovered that he meant me to buy them on my own account. 



“I am proposing you a bit of business, Captain. I wouldn’t charge you a 
great price.” 

I told him that I did not go in for trade. I even added grimly that I 
knew only too well how that sort of spec, generally ended. 

He sighed and clasped his hands on his stomach with exemplary 
resignation. I admired the placidity of his impudence. Then waking up 
somewhat: 

“Won’t you try a cigar, Captain?” 

“No, thanks. I don’t smoke cigars.” 

“For once!” he exclaimed, in a patient whisper. A melancholy silence 
ensued. You know how sometimes a person discloses a certain unsuspected 
depth and acuteness of thought; that is, in other words, utters something 
unexpected. It was unexpected enough to hear Jacobus say: 

“The man who just went out was right enough. You might take one, 
Captain. Here everything is bound to be in the way of business.” 

I felt a little ashamed of myself. The remembrance of his horrid brother 
made him appear quite a decent sort of fellow. It was with some 
compunction that I said a few words to the effect that I could have no 
possible objection to his hospitality. 

Before I was a minute older I saw where this admission was leading me. 

As if changing the subject, Jacobus mentioned that his private house was 
about ten minutes’ walk away. It had a beautiful old walled garden. 
Something really remarkable. I ought to come round some day and have a 
look at it. 

He seemed to be a lover of gardens. I too take extreme delight in them; 
but I did not mean my compunction to carry me as far as Jacobus’s 
flower-beds, however beautiful and old. He added, with a certain 
homeliness of tone: 

“There’s only my girl there.” 

It is difficult to set everything down in due order; so I must revert 
here to what happened a week or two before. The medical officer of the 
port had come on board my ship to have a look at one of my crew who was 
ailing, and naturally enough he was asked to step into the cabin. A 
fellow-shipmaster of mine was there too; and in the conversation, somehow 
or other, the name of Jacobus came to be mentioned. It was pronounced 
with no particular reverence by the other man, I believe. I don’t 
remember now what I was going to say. The doctor—a pleasant, cultivated 
fellow, with an assured manner—prevented me by striking in, in a sour 



tone: 


“Ah! You’re talking about my respected papa-in-law.” 

Of course, that sally silenced us at the time. But I remembered the 
episode, and at this juncture, pushed for something noncommittal to say, 

I inquired with polite surprise: 

“You have your married daughter living with you, Mr. Jacobus?” 

He moved his big hand from right to left quietly. No! That was another 
of his girls, he stated, ponderously and under his breath as usual. She 
... He seemed in a pause to be ransacking his mind for some kind of 
descriptive phrase. But my hopes were disappointed. He merely produced 
his stereotyped definition. 

“She’s a very different sort of person.” 

“Indeed. . . . And by the by, Jacobus, I called on your brother the other 
day. It’s no great compliment if I say that I found him a very different 
sort of person from you.” 

He had an air of profound reflection, then remarked quaintly: 

“He’s a man of regular habits.” 

He might have been alluding to the habit of late siesta; but I mumbled 
something about “beastly habits anyhow”—and left the store abruptly. 


CHAPTER IV 


MY little passage with Jacobus the merchant became known generally. One 
or two of my acquaintances made distant allusions to it. Perhaps the 
mulatto boy had talked. I must confess that people appeared rather 
scandalised, but not with Jacobus’s brutality. A man I knew remonstrated 
with me for my hastiness. 

I gave him the whole story of my visit, not forgetting the tell-tale 
resemblance of the wretched mulatto boy to his tormentor. He was not 
surprised. No doubt, no doubt. What of that? In a jovial tone he 
assured me that there must be many of that sort. The elder Jacobus had 
been a bachelor all his life. A highly respectable bachelor. But there 
had never been open scandal in that connection. His life had been quite 
regular. It could cause no offence to any one. 

I said that I had been offended considerably. My interlocutor opened 



very wide eyes. Why? Because a mulatto lad got a few knocks? That was 
not a great affair, surely. I had no idea how insolent and untruthful 
these half-castes were. In fact he seemed to think Mr. Jacobus rather 
kind than otherwise to employ that youth at all; a sort of amiable 
weakness which could be forgiven. 

This acquaintance of mine belonged to one of the old French families, 
descendants of the old colonists; all noble, all impoverished, and living 
a narrow domestic life in dull, dignified decay. The men, as a rule, 
occupy inferior posts in Government offices or in business houses. The 
girls are almost always pretty, ignorant of the world, kind and agreeable 
and generally bilingual; they prattle innocently both in French and 
English. The emptiness of their existence passes belief. 

I obtained my entry into a couple of such households because some years 
before, in Bombay, I had occasion to be of use to a pleasant, ineffectual 
young man who was rather stranded there, not knowing what to do with 
himself or even how to get home to his island again. It was a matter of 
two hundred rupees or so, but, when I turned up, the family made a point 
of showing their gratitude by admitting me to their intimacy. My 
knowledge of the French language made me specially acceptable. They had 
meantime managed to marry the fellow to a woman nearly twice his age, 
comparatively well off: the only profession he was really fit for. But 
it was not all cakes and ale. The first time I called on the couple she 
spied a little spot of grease on the poor devil’s pantaloons and made him 
a screaming scene of reproaches so full of sincere passion that I sat 
terrified as at a tragedy of Racine. 

Of course there was never question of the money I had advanced him; but 
his sisters, Miss Angele and Miss Mary, and the aunts of both families, 
who spoke quaint archaic French of pre-Revolution period, and a host of 
distant relations adopted me for a friend outright in a manner which was 
almost embarrassing. 

It was with the eldest brother (he was employed at a desk in my 
consignee’s office) that I was having this talk about the merchant 
Jacobus. He regretted my attitude and nodded his head sagely. An 
influential man. One never knew when one would need him. I expressed my 
immense preference for the shopkeeper of the two. At that my friend 
looked grave. 

“What on earth are you pulling that long face about?” I cried 
impatiently. “He asked me to see his garden and I have a good mind to go 
some day.” 

“Don’t do that,” he said, so earnestly that I burst into a fit of 
laughter; but he looked at me without a smile. 


This was another matter altogether. At one time the public conscience of 



the island had been mightily troubled by my Jacobus. The two brothers 
had been partners for years in great harmony, when a wandering circus 
came to the island and my Jacobus became suddenly infatuated with one of 
the lady-riders. What made it worse was that he was married. He had not 
even the grace to conceal his passion. It must have been strong indeed 
to carry away such a large placid creature. His behaviour was perfectly 
scandalous. He followed that woman to the Cape, and apparently travelled 
at the tail of that beastly circus to other parts of the world, in a most 
degrading position. The woman soon ceased to care for him, and treated 
him worse than a dog. Most extraordinary stories of moral degradation 
were reaching the island at that time. He had not the strength of mind 
to shake himself free. . . . 

The grotesque image of a fat, pushing ship-chandler, enslaved by an 
unholy love-spell, fascinated me; and I listened rather open-mouthed to 
the tale as old as the world, a tale which had been the subject of 
legend, of moral fables, of poems, but which so ludicrously failed to fit 
the personality. What a strange victim for the gods! 

Meantime his deserted wife had died. His daughter was taken care of by 
his brother, who married her as advantageously as was possible in the 
circumstances. 

“Oh! The Mrs. Doctor!” I exclaimed. 

“You know that? Yes. A very able man. He wanted a lift in the world, 
and there was a good bit of money from her mother, besides the 
expectations. . . Of course, they don’t know him,” he added. “The doctor 
nods in the street, I believe, but he avoids speaking to him when they 
meet on board a ship, as must happen sometimes.” 

I remarked that this surely was an old story by now. 

My friend assented. But it was Jacobus’s own fault that it was neither 
forgiven nor forgotten. He came back ultimately. But how? Not in a 
spirit of contrition, in a way to propitiate his scandalised 
fellow-citizens. He must needs drag along with him a child—a girl. . . . 

“He spoke to me of a daughter who lives with him,” I observed, very much 
interested. 

“She’s certainly the daughter of the circus-woman,” said my friend. “She 
may be his daughter too; I am willing to admit that she is. In fact I 
have no doubt—” 

But he did not see why she should have been brought into a respectable 
community to perpetuate the memory of the scandal. And that was not the 
worst. Presently something much more distressing happened. That 
abandoned woman turned up. Landed from a mail-boat. . . . 



“What! Here? To claim the child perhaps,” I suggested. 

“Not she!” My friendly informant was very scornful. “Imagine a painted, 
haggard, agitated, desperate hag. Been cast off in Mozambique by 
somebody who paid her passage here. She had been injured internally by a 
kick from a horse; she hadn’t a cent on her when she got ashore; I don’t 
think she even asked to see the child. At any rate, not till the last 
day of her life. Jacobus hired for her a bungalow to die in. He got a 
couple of Sisters from the hospital to nurse her through these few 
months. If he didn’t marry her in extremis_ as the good Sisters tried 
to bring about, it’s because she wouldn’t even hear of it. As the nuns 
said: ‘The woman died impenitent.’ It was reported that she ordered 
Jacobus out of the room with her last breath. This may be the real 
reason why he didn’t go into mourning himself; he only put the child into 
black. While she was little she was to be seen sometimes about the 
streets attended by a negro woman, but since she became of age to put her 
hair up I don’t think she has set foot outside that garden once. She 
must be over eighteen now.” 

Thus my friend, with some added details; such as, that he didn’t think 
the girl had spoken to three people of any position in the island; that 
an elderly female relative of the brothers Jacobus had been induced by 
extreme poverty to accept the position of gouvernante to the girl. As to 
Jacobus’s business (which certainly annoyed his brother) it was a wise 
choice on his part. It brought him in contact only with strangers of 
passage; whereas any other would have given rise to all sorts of 
awkwardness with his social equals. The man was not wanting in a certain 
tact—only he was naturally shameless. For why did he want to keep that 
girl with him? It was most painful for everybody. 

I thought suddenly (and with profound disgust) of the other Jacobus, and 
I could not refrain from saying slily: 

“I suppose if he employed her, say, as a scullion in his household and 
occasionally pulled her hair or boxed her ears, the position would have 
been more regular—less shocking to the respectable class to which he 
belongs.” 

He was not so stupid as to miss my intention, and shrugged his shoulders 
impatiently. 

“You don’t understand. To begin with, she’s not a mulatto. And a 
scandal is a scandal. People should be given a chance to forget. I dare 
say it would have been better for her if she had been turned into a 
scullion or something of that kind. Of course he’s trying to make money 
in every sort of petty way, but in such a business there’ll never be 
enough for anybody to come forward.” 



When my friend left me I had a conception of Jacobus and his daughter 
existing, a lonely pair of castaways, on a desert island; the girl 
sheltering in the house as if it were a cavern in a cliff, and Jacobus 
going out to pick up a living for both on the beach—exactly like two 
shipwrecked people who always hope for some rescuer to bring them back at 
last into touch with the rest of mankind. 

But Jacobus’s bodily reality did not fit in with this romantic view. 

When he turned up on board in the usual course, he sipped the cup of 
coffee placidly, asked me if I was satisfied—and I hardly listened to the 
harbour gossip he dropped slowly in his low, voice-saving enunciation. I 
had then troubles of my own. My ship chartered, my thoughts dwelling on 
the success of a quick round voyage, I had been suddenly confronted by a 
shortage of bags. A catastrophe! The stock of one especial kind, called 
pockets, seemed to be totally exhausted. A consignment was shortly 
expected—it was afloat, on its way, but, meantime, the loading of my ship 
dead stopped, I had enough to worry about. My consignees, who had 
received me with such heartiness on my arrival, now, in the character of 
my charterers, listened to my complaints with polite helplessness. Their 
manager, the old-maidish, thin man, who so prudishly didn’t even like to 
speak about the impure Jacobus, gave me the correct commercial view of 
the position. 

“My dear Captain”—he was retracting his leathery cheeks into a 
condescending, shark-like smile—“we were not morally obliged to tell you 
of a possible shortage before you signed the charter-party. It was for 
you to guard against the contingency of a delay—strictly speaking. But 
of course we shouldn’t have taken any advantage. This is no one’s fault 
really. We ourselves have been taken unawares,” he concluded primly, 
with an obvious lie. 

This lecture I confess had made me thirsty. Suppressed rage generally 
produces that effect; and as I strolled on aimlessly I bethought myself 
of the tall earthenware pitcher in the captains’ room of the Jacobus 
“store.” 

With no more than a nod to the men I found assembled there, I poured down 
a deep, cool draught on my indignation, then another, and then, becoming 
dejected, I sat plunged in cheerless reflections. The others read, 
talked, smoked, bandied over my head some unsubtle chaff. But my 
abstraction was respected. And it was without a word to any one that I 
rose and went out, only to be quite unexpectedly accosted in the bustle 
of the store by Jacobus the outcast. 

“Glad to see you, Captain. What? Going away? You haven’t been looking 
so well these last few days, I notice. Run down, eh?” 


He was in his shirt-sleeves, and his words were in the usual course of 
business, but they had a human note. It was commercial amenity, but I 



had been a stranger to amenity in that connection. I do verily believe 
(from the direction of his heavy glance towards a certain shelf) that he 
was going to suggest the purchase of Clarkson’s Nerve Tonic, which he 
kept in stock, when I said impulsively: 

“I am rather in trouble with my loading.” 

Wide awake under his sleepy, broad mask with glued lips, he understood at 
once, had a movement of the head so appreciative that I relieved my 
exasperation by exclaiming: 

“Surely there must be eleven hundred quarter-bags to be found in the 
colony. It’s only a matter of looking for them.” 

Again that slight movement of the big head, and in the noise and activity 
of the store that tranquil murmur: 

“To be sure. But then people likely to have a reserve of quarter-bags 
wouldn’t want to sell. They’d need that size themselves.” 

“That’s exactly what my consignees are telling me. Impossible to buy. 
Bosh! They don’t want to. It suits them to have the ship hung up. But 
if I were to discover the lot they would have to—Look here, Jacobus! You 
are the man to have such a thing up your sleeve.” 

He protested with a ponderous swing of his big head. I stood before him 
helplessly, being looked at by those heavy eyes with a veiled expression 
as of a man after some soul-shaking crisis. Then, suddenly: 

“It’s impossible to talk quietly here,” he whispered. “I am very busy. 

But if you could go and wait for me in my house. It’s less than ten 
minutes’ walk. Oh, yes, you don’t know the way.” 

He called for his coat and offered to take me there him s elf. He would 
have to return to the store at once for an hour or so to finish his 
business, and then he would be at liberty to talk over with me that 
matter of quarter-bags. This programme was breathed out at me through 
slightly parted, still lips; his heavy, motionless glance rested upon me, 
placid as ever, the glance of a tired man—but I felt that it was 
searching, too. I could not imagine what he was looking for in me and 
kept silent, wondering. 

“I am asking you to wait for me in my house till I am at liberty to talk 
this matter over. You will?” 

“Why, of course!” I cried. 

“But I cannot promise—” 



“I dare say not,” I said. “I don’t expect a promise.” 


“I mean I can’t even promise to try the move I’ve in my mind. One must 
see first... h’m!” 

“All right. I’ll take the chance. I’ll wait for you as long as you 
like. What else have I to do in this infernal hole of a port!” 

Before I had uttered my last words we had set off at a swinging pace. We 
turned a couple of corners and entered a street completely empty of 
traffic, of semi-rural aspect, paved with cobblestones nestling in grass 
tufts. The house came to the line of the roadway; a single story on an 
elevated basement of rough-stones, so that our heads were below the level 
of the windows as we went along. All the jalousies were tightly shut, 
like eyes, and the house seemed fast asleep in the afternoon sunshine. 

The entrance was at the side, in an alley even more grass-grown than the 
street: a small door, simply on the latch. 

With a word of apology as to showing me the way, Jacobus preceded me up a 
dark passage and led me across the naked parquet floor of what I supposed 
to be the dining-room. It was lighted by three glass doors which stood 
wide open on to a verandah or rather loggia running its brick arches 
along the garden side of the house. It was really a magnificent garden: 
smooth green lawns and a gorgeous maze of flower-beds in the foreground, 
displayed around a basin of dark water framed in a marble rim, and in the 
distance the massed foliage of varied trees concealing the roofs of other 
houses. The town might have been miles away. It was a brilliantly 
coloured solitude, drowsing in a warm, voluptuous silence. Where the 
long, still shadows fell across the beds, and in shady nooks, the massed 
colours of the flowers had an extraordinary magnificence of effect. I 
stood entranced. Jacobus grasped me delicately above the elbow, 
impelling me to a half-turn to the left. 

I had not noticed the girl before. She occupied a low, deep, wickerwork 
arm-chair, and I saw her in exact profile like a figure in a tapestry, 
and as motionless. Jacobus released my arm. 

“This is Alice,” he announced tranquilly; and his subdued manner of 
speaking made it sound so much like a confidential communication that I 
fancied myself nodding understandingly and whispering: “I see, I see.” . . . 

Of course, I did nothing of the kind. Neither of us did anything; we 
stood side by side looking down at the girl. For quite a time she did 
not stir, staring straight before her as if watching the vision of some 
pageant passing through the garden in the deep, rich glow of light and 
the splendour of flowers. 

Then, coming to the end of her reverie, she looked round and up. If I 
had not at first noticed her, I am certain that she too had been unaware 
of my presence till she actually perceived me by her father’s side. The 



quickened upward movement of the heavy eyelids, the widening of the 
languid glance, passing into a fixed stare, put that beyond doubt. 

Under her amazement there was a hint of fear, and then came a flash as of 
anger. Jacobus, after uttering my name fairly loud, said: “Make yourself 
at home, Captain—I won’t be gone long,” and went away rapidly. Before I 
had time to make a bow I was left alone with the girl—who, I remembered 
suddenly, had not been seen by any man or woman of that town since she 
had found it necessary to put up her hair. It looked as though it had 
not been touched again since that distant time of first putting up; it 
was a mass of black, lustrous locks, twisted anyhow high on her head, 
with long, untidy wisps hanging down on each side of the clear sallow 
face; a mass so thick and strong and abundant that, nothing but to look 
at, it gave you a sensation of heavy pressure on the top of your head and 
an impression of magnificently cynical untidiness. She leaned forward, 
hugging herself with crossed legs; a dingy, amber-coloured, flounced 
wrapper of some thin stuff revealed the young supple body drawn together 
tensely in the deep low seat as if crouching for a spring. I detected a 
slight, quivering start or two, which looked uncommonly like bounding 
away. They were followed by the most absolute immobility. 

The absurd impulse to ran out after Jacobus (for I had been startled, 
too) once repressed, I took a chair, placed it not very far from her, sat 
down deliberately, and began to talk about the garden, caring not what I 
said, but using a gentle caressing intonation as one talks to soothe a 
startled wild animal. I could not even be certain that she understood 
me. She never raised her face nor attempted to look my way. I kept on 
talking only to prevent her from taking flight. She had another of those 
quivering, repressed starts which made me catch my breath with 
apprehension. 

Ultimately I formed a notion that what prevented her perhaps from going 
off in one great, nervous leap, was the scantiness of her attire. The 
wicker armchair was the most substantial thing about her person. What 
she had on under that dingy, loose, amber wrapper must have been of the 
most flimsy and airy character. One could not help being aware of it. 

It was obvious. I felt it actually embarrassing at first; but that sort 
of embarrassment is got over easily by a mind not enslaved by narrow 
prejudices. I did not avert my gaze from Alice. I went on talking with 
ingratiating softness, the recollection that, most likely, she had never 
before been spoken to by a strange man adding to my assurance. I don’t 
know why an emotional tenseness should have crept into the situation. 

But it did. And just as I was becoming aware of it a slight scream cut 
short my flow of urbane speech. 

The scream did not proceed from the girl. It was emitted behind me, and 
caused me to turn my head sharply. I understood at once that the 
apparition in the doorway was the elderly relation of Jacobus, the 
companion, the gouvemante. While she remained thunderstruck, I got up 



and made her a low bow. 


The ladies of Jacobus’s household evidently spent their days in light 
attire. This stumpy old woman with a face like a large wrinkled lemon, 
beady eyes, and a shock of iron-grey hair, was dressed in a garment of 
some ash-coloured, silky, light stuff. It fell from her thick neck down 
to her toes with the simplicity of an unadorned nightgown. It made her 
appear truly cylindrical. She exclaimed: “How did you get here?” 

Before I could say a word she vanished and presently I heard a confusion 
of shrill protestations in a distant part of the house. Obviously no one 
could tell her how I got there. In a moment, with great outcries from 
two negro women following her, she waddled back to the doorway, 
infuriated. 

“What do you want here?” 

I turned to the girl. She was sitting straight up now, her hands posed 
on the arms of the chair. I appealed to her. 

“Surely, Miss Alice, you will not let them drive me out into the street?” 

Her magnificent black eyes, narrowed, long in shape, swept over me with 
an indefinable expression, then in a harsh, contemptuous voice she let 
fall in French a sort of explanation: 

“_C’est papa_.” 

I made another low bow to the old woman. 

She turned her back on me in order to drive away her black henchwomen, 
then surveying my person in a peculiar manner with one small eye nearly 
closed and her face all drawn up on that side as if with a twinge of 
toothache, she stepped out on the verandah, sat down in a rocking-chair 
some distance away, and took up her knitting from a little table. Before 
she started at it she plunged one of the needles into the mop of her grey 
hair and stirred it vigorously. 

Her elementary nightgown-sort of frock clung to her ancient, stumpy, and 
floating form. She wore white cotton stockings and flat brown velvet 
slippers. Her feet and ankles were obtrusively visible on the foot-rest. 

She began to rock herself slightly, while she knitted. I had resumed my 
seat and kept quiet, for I mistrusted that old woman. What if she 
ordered me to depart? She seemed capable of any outrage. She had 
snorted once or twice; she was knitting violently. Suddenly she piped at 
the young girl in French a question which I translate colloquially: 


“What’s your father up to, now?” 



The young creature shrugged her shoulders so comprehensively that her 
whole body swayed within the loose wrapper; and in that unexpectedly 
harsh voice which yet had a seductive quality to the senses, like certain 
kinds of natural rough wines one drinks with pleasure: 

“It’s some captain. Leave me alone—will you!” 

The chair rocked quicker, the old, thin voice was like a whistle. 

“You and your father make a pair. He would stick at nothing—that’s well 
known. But I didn’t expect this.” 

I thought it high time to air some of my own French. I remarked 
modestly, but firmly, that this was business. I had some matters to talk 
over with Mr. Jacobus. 

At once she piped out a derisive “Poor innocent!” Then, with a change of 
tone: “The shop’s for business. Why don’t you go to the shop to talk 
with him?” 

The furious speed of her fingers and knitting-needles made one dizzy; and 
with squeaky indignation: 

“Sitting here staring at that girl—is that what you call business?” 

“No,” I said suavely. “I call this pleasure—an unexpected pleasure. And 
unless Miss Alice objects—” 

I half turned to her. She flung at me an angry and contemptuous “Don’t 
care!” and leaning her elbow on her knees took her chin in her hand—a 
Jacobus chin undoubtedly. And those heavy eyelids, this black irritated 
stare reminded me of Jacobus, too—the wealthy merchant, the respected 
one. The design of her eyebrows also was the same, rigid and ill-omened. 
Yes! I traced in her a resemblance to both of them. It came to me as a 
sort of surprising remote inference that both these Jacobuses were rather 
handsome men after all. I said: 

“Oh! Then I shall stare at you till you smile.” 

She favoured me again with an even more viciously scornful “Don’t care!” 
The old woman broke in blunt and shrill: 

“Hear his impudence! And you too! Don’t care! Go at least and put some 
more clothes on. Sitting there like this before this sailor riff-raff.” 

The sun was about to leave the Pearl of the Ocean for other seas, for 
other lands. The walled garden full of shadows blazed with colour as if 
the flowers were giving up the light absorbed during the day. The 



amazing old woman became very explicit. She suggested to the girl a 
corset and a petticoat with a cynical unreserve which humiliated me. Was 
I of no more account than a wooden dummy? The girl snapped out: 

“Shan’t!” 

It was not the naughty retort of a vulgar child; it had a note of 
desperation. Clearly my intrusion had somehow upset the balance of their 
established relations. The old woman knitted with furious accuracy, her 
eyes fastened down on her work. 

“Oh, you are the true child of your father! And _that_ talks of entering 
a convent! Letting herself be stared at by a fellow.” 

“Leave off.” 

“Shameless thing!” 

“Old sorceress,” the girl uttered distinctly, preserving her meditative 
pose, chin in hand, and a far-away stare over the garden. 

It was like the quarrel of the kettle and the pot. The old woman flew 
out of the chair, banged down her work, and with a great play of thick 
limb perfectly visible in that weird, clinging garment of hers, strode at 
the girl—who never stirred. I was experiencing a sort of trepidation 
when, as if awed by that unconscious attitude, the aged relative of 
Jacobus turned short upon me. 

She was, I perceived, armed with a knitting-needle; and as she raised her 
hand her intention seemed to be to throw it at me like a dart. But she 
only used it to scratch her head with, examining me the while at close 
range, one eye nearly shut and her face distorted by a whimsical, 
one-sided grimace. 

“My dear man,” she asked abruptly, “do you expect any good to come of 
this?” 

“I do hope so indeed, Miss Jacobus.” I tried to speak in the easy tone 
of an afternoon caller. “You see, I am here after some bags.” 

“Bags! Look at that now! Didn’t I hear you holding forth to that 
graceless wretch?” 

“You would like to see me in my grave,” uttered the motionless girl 
hoarsely. 

“Grave! What about me? Buried alive before I am dead for the sake of a 
thing blessed with such a pretty father!” she cried; and turning to me: 

“You’re one of these men he does business with. Well—why don’t you leave 
us in peace, my good fellow?” 



It was said in a tone—this “leave us in peace!” There was a sort of 
ruffianly familiarity, a superiority, a scorn in it. I was to hear it 
more than once, for you would show an imperfect knowledge of human nature 
if you thought that this was my last visit to that house—where no 
respectable person had put foot for ever so many years. No, you would be 
very much mistaken if you imagined that this reception had scared me 
away. First of all I was not going to run before a grotesque and 
ruffianly old woman. 

And then you mustn’t forget these necessary bags. That first evening 
Jacobus made me stay to dinner; after, however, telling me loyally that 
he didn’t know whether he could do anything at all for me. He had been 
thinking it over. It was too difficult, he feared. . . . But he did not 
give it up in so many words. 

We were only three at table; the girl by means of repeated “Won’t!” 

“Shan’t!” and “Don’t care!” having conveyed and affirmed her intention 
not to come to the table, not to have any dinner, not to move from the 
verandah. The old relative hopped about in her flat slippers and piped 
indignantly, Jacobus towered over her and murmured placidly in his 
throat; I joined jocularly from a distance, throwing in a few words, for 
which under the cover of the night I received secretly a most vicious 
poke in the ribs from the old woman’s elbow or perhaps her fist. I 
restrained a cry. And all the time the girl didn’t even condescend to 
raise her head to look at any of us. All this may sound childish—and yet 
that stony, petulant sullenness had an obscurely tragic flavour. 

And so we sat down to the food around the light of a good many candles 
while she remained crouching out there, staring in the dark as if feeding 
her bad temper on the heavily scented air of the admirable garden. 

Before leaving I said to Jacobus that I would come next day to hear if 
the bag affair had made any progress. He shook his head slightly at 
that. 

“I’ll haunt your house daily till you pull it off. You’ll be always 
finding me here.” 

His faint, melancholy smile did not part his thick lips. 

“That will be all right, Captain.” 

Then seeing me to the door, very tranquil, he murmured earnestly the 
recommendation: “Make yourself at home,” and also the hospitable hint 
about there being always “a plate of soup.” It was only on my way to the 
quay, down the ill-lighted streets, that I remembered I had been engaged 
to dine that very evening with the S— family. Though vexed with my 
forgetfulness (it would be rather awkward to explain) I couldn’t help 



thinking that it had procured me a more amusing evening. And 
besides—business. The sacred business—. 

In a barefooted negro who overtook me at a run and bolted down the 
landing-steps I recognised Jacobus’s boatman, who must have been feeding 
in the kitchen. His usual “Good-night, sah!” as I went up my ship’s 
ladder had a more cordial sound than on previous occasions. 


CHAPTER V 


I KEPT my word to Jacobus. I haunted his home. He was perpetually 
finding me there of an afternoon when he popped in for a moment from the 
“store.” The sound of my voice talking to his Alice greeted him on his 
doorstep; and when he returned for good in the evening, ten to one he 
would hear it still going on in the verandah. I just nodded to him; he 
would sit down heavily and gently, and watch with a sort of approving 
anxiety my efforts to make his daughter smile. 

I called her often “Alice,” right before him; sometimes I would address 
her as Miss “Don’t Care,” and I exhausted myself in nonsensical chatter 
without succeeding once in taking her out of her peevish and tragic self. 
There were moments when I felt I must break out and start swearing at her 
till all was blue. And I fancied that had I done so Jacobus would not 
have moved a muscle. A sort of shady, intimate understanding seemed to 
have been established between us. 

I must say the girl treated her father exactly in the same way she 
treated me. 

And how could it have been otherwise? She treated me as she treated her 
father. She had never seen a visitor. She did not know how men behaved. 

I belonged to the low lot with whom her father did business at the port. 

I was of no account. So was her father. The only decent people in the 
world were the people of the island, who would have nothing to do with 
him because of something wicked he had done. This was apparently the 
explanation Miss Jacobus had given her of the household’s isolated 
position. For she had to be told something! And I feel convinced that 
this version had been assented to by Jacobus. I must say the old woman 
was putting it forward with considerable gusto. It was on her lips the 
universal explanation, the universal allusion, the universal taunt. 

One day Jacobus came in early and, beckoning me into the dining-room, 
wiped his brow with a weary gesture and told me that he had managed to 
unearth a supply of quarter-bags. 


“It’s fourteen hundred your ship wanted, did you say, Captain?” 



“Yes, yes!” I replied eagerly; but he remained calm. He looked more 
tired than I had ever seen him before. 


“Well, Captain, you may go and tell your people that they can get that 
lot from my brother.” 

As I remained open-mouthed at this, he added his usual placid formula of 
assurance: 

“You’ll find it correct, Captain.” 

“You spoke to your brother about it?” I was distinctly awed. “And for 
me? Because he must have known that my ship’s the only one hung up for 
bags. How on earth—” 

He wiped his brow again. I noticed that he was dressed with unusual 
care, in clothes in which I had never seen him before. He avoided my 
eye. 

“You’ve heard people talk, of course.... That’s true enough. He . . . 

I. . . We certainly. . . for several years . . His voice declined to 
a mere sleepy murmur. “You see I had something to tell him of, something 
which—” 

His murmur stopped. He was not going to tell me what this something was. 
And I didn’t care. Anxious to carry the news to my charterers, I ran 
back on the verandah to get my hat. 

At the bustle I made the girl turned her eyes slowly in my direction, and 
even the old woman was checked in her knitting. I stopped a moment to 
exclaim excitedly: 

“Your father’s a brick, Miss Don’t Care. That’s what he is.” 

She beheld my elation in scornful surprise. Jacobus with unwonted 
familiarity seized my arm as I flew through the dining-room, and breathed 
heavily at me a proposal about “A plate of soup” that evening. I 
answered distractedly: “Eh? What? Oh, thanks! Certainly. With 
pleasure,” and tore myself away. Dine with him? Of course. The merest 
gratitude— 

But some three hours afterwards, in the dusky, silent street, paved with 
cobble-stones, I became aware that it was not mere gratitude which was 
guiding my steps towards the house with the old garden, where for years 
no guest other than myself had ever dined. Mere gratitude does not gnaw 
at one’s interior economy in that particular way. Hunger might; but I 
was not feeling particularly hungry for Jacobus’s food. 



On that occasion, too, the girl refused to come to the table. 


My exasperation grew. The old woman cast malicious glances at me. I 
said suddenly to Jacobus: “Here! Put some chicken and salad on that 
plate.” He obeyed without raising his eyes. I earned it with a knife 
and fork and a serviette out on the verandah. The garden was one mass of 
gloom, like a cemetery of flowers buried in the darkness, and she, in the 
chair, seemed to muse mournfully over the extinction of light and colour. 
Only whiffs of heavy scent passed like wandering, fragrant souls of that 
departed multitude of blossoms. I talked volubly, jocularly, 
persuasively, tenderly; I talked in a subdued tone. To a listener it 
would have sounded like the murmur of a pleading lover. Whenever I 
paused expectantly there was only a deep silence. It was like offering 
food to a seated statue. 

“I haven’t been able to swallow a single morsel thinking of you out here 
starving yourself in the dark. It’s positively cruel to be so obstinate. 

Think of my sufferings.” 

“Don’t care.” 

I felt as if I could have done her some violence—shaken her, beaten her 
maybe. I said: 

“Your absurd behaviour will prevent me coming here any more.” 

“What’s that to me?” 

“You like it.” 

“It’s false,” she snarled. 

My hand fell on her shoulder; and if she had flinched I verily believe I 
would have shaken her. But there was no movement and this immobility 
disarmed my anger. 

“You do. Or you wouldn’t be found on the verandah every day. Why are 
you here, then? There are plenty of rooms in the house. You have your 
own room to stay in—if you did not want to see me. But you do. You know 
you do.” 

I felt a slight shudder under my hand and released my grip as if 
frightened by that sign of animation in her body. The scented air of the 
garden came to us in a warm wave like a voluptuous and perfumed sigh. 

“Go back to them,” she whispered, almost pitifully. 

As I re-entered the dining-room I saw Jacobus cast down his eyes. I 
banged the plate on the table. At this demonstration of ill-humour he 



murmured something in an apologetic tone, and I turned on him viciously 
as if he were accountable to me for these “abominable eccentricities,” I 
believe I called them. 

“But I dare say Miss Jacobus here is responsible for most of this 
offensive manner,” I added loftily. 

She piped out at once in her brazen, ruffianly manner: 

“Eh? Why don’t you leave us in peace, my good fellow?” 

I was astonished that she should dare before Jacobus. Yet what could he 
have done to repress her? He needed her too much. He raised a heavy, 
drowsy glance for an instant, then looked down again. She insisted with 
shrill finality: 

“Haven’t you done your business, you two? Well, then—” 

She had the true Jacobus impudence, that old woman. Her mop of iron-grey 
hair was parted, on the side like a man’s, raffishly, and she made as if 
to plunge her fork into it, as she used to do with the knitting-needle, 
but refrained. Her little black eyes sparkled venomously. I turned to 
my host at the head of the table—menacingly as it were. 

“Well, and what do you say to that, Jacobus? Am I to take it that we 
have done with each other?” 

I had to wait a little. The answer when it came was rather unexpected, 
and in quite another spirit than the question. 

“I certainly think we might do some business yet with those potatoes of 
mine, Captain. You will find that—” 

I cut him short. 

“I’ve told you before that I don’t trade.” 

His broad chest heaved without a sound in a noiseless sigh. 

“Think it over, Captain,” he murmured, tenacious and tranquil; and I 
burst into a jarring laugh, remembering how he had stuck to the 
circus-rider woman—the depth of passion under that placid surface, which 
even cuts with a riding-whip (so the legend had it) could never raffle 
into the semblance of a storm; something like the passion of a fish would 
be if one could imagine such a thing as a passionate fish. 

That evening I experienced more distinctly than ever the sense of moral 
discomfort which always attended me in that house lying under the ban of 
all “decent” people. I refused to stay on and smoke after dinner; and 



when I put my hand into the thickly-cushioned palm of Jacobus, I said to 
myself that it would be for the last time under his roof. I pressed his 
bulky paw heartily nevertheless. Hadn’t he got me out of a serious 
difficulty? To the few words of acknowledgment I was bound, and indeed 
quite willing, to utter, he answered by stretching his closed lips in his 
melancholy, glued-together smile. 

“That will be all right, I hope, Captain,” he breathed out weightily. 

“What do you mean?” I asked, alarmed. “That your brother might yet—” 

“Oh, no,” he reassured me. “He . . . he’s a man of his word, Captain.” 

My self-communion as I walked away from his door, trying to believe that 
this was for the last time, was not satisfactory. I was aware myself 
that I was not sincere in my reflections as to Jacobus’s motives, and, of 
course, the very next day I went back again. 

How weak, irrational, and absurd we are! How easily carried away 
whenever our awakened imagination brings us the irritating hint of a 
desire! I cared for the girl in a particular way, seduced by the moody 
expression of her face, by her obstinate silences, her rare, scornful 
words; by the perpetual pout of her closed lips, the black depths of her 
fixed gaze turned slowly upon me as if in contemptuous provocation, only 
to be averted next moment with an exasperating indifference. 

Of course the news of my assiduity had spread all over the little town. 

I noticed a change in the manner of my acquaintances and even something 
different in the nods of the other captains, when meeting them at the 
landing-steps or in the offices where business called me. The 
old-maidish head clerk treated me with distant punctiliousness and, as it 
were, gathered his skirts round him for fear of contamination. It seemed 
to me that the very niggers on the quays turned to look after me as I 
passed; and as to Jacobus’s boatman his “Good-night, sah!” when he put me 
on board was no longer merely cordial—it had a familiar, confidential 
sound as though we had been partners in some villainy. 

My friend S— the elder passed me on the other side of the street with a 
wave of the hand and an ironic smile. The younger brother, the one they 
had married to an elderly shrew, he, on the strength of an older 
friendship and as if paying a debt of gratitude, took the liberty to 
utter a word of warning. 

“You’re doing yourself no good by your choice of friends, my dear chap,” 
he said with infantile gravity. 

As I knew that the meeting of the brothers Jacobus was the subject of 
excited comment in the whole of the sugary Pearl of the Ocean I wanted to 
know why I was blamed. 



“I have been the occasion of a move which may end in a reconciliation 
surely desirable from the point of view of the proprieties—don’t you 
know?” 

“Of course, if that girl were disposed of it would certainly facilitate—” 
he mused sagely, then, inconsequential creature, gave me a light tap on 
the lower part of my waistcoat. “You old sinner,” he cried jovially, 

“much you care for proprieties. But you had better look out for 
yourself, you know, with a personage like Jacobus who has no sort of 
reputation to lose.” 

He had recovered his gravity of a respectable citizen by that time and 
added regretfully: 

“All the women of our family are perfectly scandalised.” 

But by that time I had given up visiting the S— family and the D— family. 
The elder ladies pulled such faces when I showed myself, and the 
multitude of related young ladies received me with such a variety of 
looks: wondering, awed, mocking (except Miss Mary, who spoke to me and 
looked at me with hushed, pained compassion as though I had been ill), 
that I had no difficulty in giving them all up. I would have given up 
the society of the whole town, for the sake of sitting near that girl, 
snarling and superb and barely clad in that flimsy, dingy, amber wrapper, 
open low at the throat. She looked, with the wild wisps of hair hanging 
down her tense face, as though she had just jumped out of bed in the 
panic of a fire. 

She sat leaning on her elbow, looking at nothing. Why did she stay 
listening to my absurd chatter? And not only that; but why did she 
powder her face in preparation for my arrival? It seemed to be her idea 
of making a toilette, and in her untidy negligence a sign of great effort 
towards personal adornment. 

But I might have been mistaken. The powdering might have been her daily 
practice and her presence in the verandah a sign of an indifference so 
complete as to take no account of my existence. Well, it was all one to 
me. 


I loved to watch her slow changes of pose, to look at her long 
immobilities composed in the graceful lines of her body, to observe the 
mysterious narrow stare of her splendid black eyes, somewhat long in 
shape, half closed, contemplating the void. She was like a spellbound 
creature with the forehead of a goddess crowned by the dishevelled 
magnificent hair of a gipsy tramp. Even her indifference was seductive. 

I felt myself growing attached to her by the bond of an irrealisable 
desire, for I kept my head—quite. And I put up with the moral discomfort 
of Jacobus’s sleepy watchfulness, tranquil, and yet so expressive; as if 



there had been a tacit pact between us two. I put up with the insolence 
of the old woman’s: “Aren’t you ever going to leave us in peace, my good 
fellow?” with her taunts; with her brazen and sinister scolding. She was 
of the true Jacobus stock, and no mistake. 

Directly I got away from the girl I called myself many hard names. What 
folly was this? I would ask myself. It was like being the slave of some 
depraved habit. And I returned to her with my head clear, my heart 
certainly free, not even moved by pity for that castaway (she was as much 
of a castaway as any one ever wrecked on a desert island), but as if 
beguiled by some extraordinary promise. Nothing more unworthy could be 
imagined. The recollection of that tremulous whisper when I gripped her 
shoulder with one hand and held a plate of chicken with the other was 
enough to make me break all my good resolutions. 

Her insulting taciturnity was enough sometimes to make one gnash one’s 
teeth with rage. When she opened her mouth it was only to be abominably 
rude in harsh tones to the associate of her reprobate father; and the 
full approval of her aged relative was conveyed to her by offensive 
chuckles. If not that, then her remarks, always uttered in the tone of 
scathing contempt, were of the most appalling inanity. 

How could it have been otherwise? That plump, ruffianly Jacobus old maid 
in the tight grey frock had never taught her any manners. Manners I 
suppose are not necessary for bom castaways. No educational 
establishment could ever be induced to accept her as a pupil—on account 
of the proprieties, I imagine. And Jacobus had not been able to send her 
away anywhere. How could he have done it? Who with? Where to? He 
himself was not enough of an adventurer to think of settling down 
anywhere else. His passion had tossed him at the tail of a circus up and 
down strange coasts, but, the storm over, he had drifted back shamelessly 
where, social outcast as he was, he remained still a Jacobus—one of the 
oldest families on the island, older than the French even. There must 
have been a Jacobus in at the death of the last Dodo. . . . The girl had 
learned nothing, she had never listened to a general conversation, she 
knew nothing, she had heard of nothing. She could read certainly; but 
all the reading matter that ever came in her way were the newspapers 
provided for the captains’ room of the “store.” Jacobus had the habit of 
taking these sheets home now and then in a very stained and ragged 
condition. 

As her mind could not grasp the meaning of any matters treated there 
except police-court reports and accounts of crimes, she had formed for 
herself a notion of the civilised world as a scene of murders, 
abductions, burglaries, stabbing affrays, and every sort of desperate 
violence. England and France, Paris and London (the only two towns of 
which she seemed to have heard), appeared to her sinks of abomination, 
reeking with blood, in contrast to her little island where petty larceny 
was about the standard of current misdeeds, with, now and then, some more 



pronounced crime—and that only amongst the imported coolie labourers on 
sugar estates or the negroes of the town. But in Europe these things 
were being done daily by a wicked population of white men amongst whom, 
as that ruffianly, aristocratic old Miss Jacobus pointed out, the 
wandering sailors, the associates of her precious papa, were the lowest 
of the low. 

It was impossible to give her a sense of proportion. I suppose she 
figured England to herself as about the size of the Pearl of the Ocean; 
in which case it would certainly have been reeking with gore and a mere 
wreck of burgled houses from end to end. One could not make her 
understand that these horrors on which she fed her imagination were lost 
in the mass of orderly life like a few drops of blood in the ocean. She 
directed upon me for a moment the uncomprehending glance of her narrowed 
eyes and then would turn her scornful powdered face away without a word. 
She would not even take the trouble to shrug her shoulders. 

At that time the batches of papers brought by the last mail reported a 
series of crimes in the East End of London, there was a sensational case 
of abduction in France and a fine display of armed robbery in Australia. 

One afternoon crossing the dining-room I heard Miss Jacobus piping in the 
verandah with venomous animosity: “I don’t know what your precious papa 
is plotting with that fellow. But he’s just the sort of man who’s 
capable of carrying you off far away somewhere and then cutting your 
throat some day for your money.” 

There was a good half of the length of the verandah between their chairs. 

I came out and sat down fiercely midway between them. 

“Yes, that’s what we do with girls in Europe,” I began in a grimly 
matter-of-fact tone. I think Miss Jacobus was disconcerted by my sudden 
appearance. I turned upon her with cold ferocity: 

“As to objectionable old women, they are first strangled quietly, then 
cut up into small pieces and thrown away, a bit here and a bit there. 

They vanish—” 

I cannot go so far as to say I had terrified her. But she was troubled 
by my truculence, the more so because I had been always addressing her 
with a politeness she did not deserve. Her plump, knitting hands fell 
slowly on her knees. She said not a word while I fixed her with severe 
determination. Then as I turned away from her at last, she laid down her 
work gently and, with noiseless movements, retreated from the verandah. 

In fact, she vanished. 

But I was not thinking of her. I was looking at the girl. It was what I 
was coming for daily; troubled, ashamed, eager; finding in my nearness to 
her a unique sensation which I indulged with dread, self-contempt, and 
deep pleasure, as if it were a secret vice bound to end in my undoing, 



like the habit of some drag or other which rains and degrades its slave. 


I looked her over, from the top of her dishevelled head, down the lovely 
line of the shoulder, following the curve of the hip, the draped form of 
the long limb, right down to her fine ankle below a torn, soiled flounce; 
and as far as the point of the shabby, high-heeled, blue slipper, 
dangling from her well-shaped foot, which she moved slightly, with quick, 
nervous jerks, as if impatient of my presence. And in the scent of the 
massed flowers I seemed to breathe her special and inexplicable charm, 
the heady perfume of the everlastingly irritated captive of the garden. 

I looked at her rounded chin, the Jacobus chin; at the full, red lips 
pouting in the powdered, sallow face; at the firm modelling of the cheek, 
the grains of white in the hairs of the straight sombre eyebrows; at the 
long eyes, a narrowed gleam of liquid white and intense motionless black, 
with their gaze so empty of thought, and so absorbed in their fixity that 
she seemed to be staring at her own lonely image, in some far-off mirror 
hidden from my sight amongst the trees. 

And suddenly, without looking at me, with the appearance of a person 
speaking to herself, she asked, in that voice slightly harsh yet mellow 
and always irritated: 

“Why do you keep on coming here?” 

“Why do I keep on coming here?” I repeated, taken by surprise. I could 
not have told her. I could not even tell myself with sincerity why I was 
coming there. “What’s the good of you asking a question like that?” 

“Nothing is any good,” she observed scornfully to the empty air, her chin 
propped on her hand, that hand never extended to any man, that no one had 
ever grasped—for I had only grasped her shoulder once—that generous, 
fine, somewhat masculine hand. I knew well the peculiarly efficient 
shape—broad at the base, tapering at the fingers—of that hand, for which 
there was nothing in the world to lay hold of. I pretended to be 
playful. 

“No! But do you really care to know?” 

She shrugged indolently her magnificent shoulders, from which the dingy 
thin wrapper was slipping a little. 

“Oh—never mind—never mind!” 

There was something smouldering under those airs of lassitude. She 
exasperated me by the provocation of her nonchalance, by something 
elusive and defiant in her very form which I wanted to seize. I said 
roughly: 



“Why? Don’t you think I should tell you the truth?” 


Her eyes glided my way for a sidelong look, and she murmured, moving only 
her full, pouting lips: 

“I think you would not dare.” 

“Do you imagine I am afraid of you? What on earth. . . . Well, it’s 
possible, after all, that I don’t know exactly why I am coming here. Let 
us say, with Miss Jacobus, that it is for no good. You seem to believe 
the outrageous things she says, if you do have a row with her now and 
then.” 

She snapped out viciously: 

“Who else am I to believe? 

“I don’t know,” I had to own, seeing her suddenly very helpless and 
condemned to moral solitude by the verdict of a respectable community. 

“You might believe me, if you chose.” 

She made a slight movement and asked me at once, with an effort as if 
making an experiment: 

“What is the business between you and papa?” 

“Don’t you know the nature of your father’s business? Come! He sells 
provisions to ships.” 

She became rigid again in her crouching pose. 

“Not that. What brings you here—to this house?” 

“And suppose it’s you? You would not call that business? Would you? 

And now let us drop the subject. It’s no use. My ship will be ready for 
sea the day after to-morrow.” 

She murmured a distinctly scared “So soon,” and getting up quickly, went 
to the little table and poured herself a glass of water. She walked with 
rapid steps and with an indolent swaying of her whole young figure above 
the hips; when she passed near me I felt with tenfold force the charm of 
the peculiar, promising sensation I had formed the habit to seek near 
her. I thought with sudden dismay that this was the end of it; that 
after one more day I would be no longer able to come into this verandah, 
sit on this chair, and taste perversely the flavour of contempt in her 
indolent poses, drink in the provocation of her scornful looks, and 
listen to the curt, insolent remarks uttered in that harsh and seductive 
voice. As if my innermost nature had been altered by the action of some 
moral poison, I felt an abject dread of going to sea. 



I had to exercise a sudden self-control, as one puts on a brake, to 
prevent myself jumping up to stride about, shout, gesticulate, make her a 
scene. What for? What about? I had no idea. It was just the relief of 
violence that I wanted; and I lolled back in my chair, trying to keep my 
lips formed in a smile; that half-indulgent, half-mocking smile which was 
my shield against the shafts of her contempt and the insulting sallies 
flung at me by the old woman. 

She drank the water at a draught, with the avidity of raging thirst, and 
let herself fall on the nearest chair, as if utterly overcome. Her 
attitude, like certain tones of her voice, had in it something masculine: 
the knees apart in the ample wrapper, the clasped hands hanging between 
them, her body leaning forward, with drooping head. I stared at the 
heavy black coil of twisted hair. It was enormous, crowning the bowed 
head with a crushing and disdained glory. The escaped wisps hung 
straight down. And suddenly I perceived that the girl was trembling from 
head to foot, as though that glass of iced water had chilled her to the 
bone. 

“What’s the matter now?” I said, startled, but in no very sympathetic 
mood. 

She shook her bowed, overweighted head and cried in a stifled voice but 
with a rising inflection: 

“Go away! Go away! Go away!” 

I got up then and approached her, with a strange sort of anxiety. I 
looked down at her round, strong neck, then stooped low enough to peep at 
her face. And I began to tremble a little myself. 

“What on earth are you gone wild about, Miss Don’t Care?” 

She flung herself backwards violently, her head going over the back of 
the chair. And now it was her smooth, full, palpitating throat that lay 
exposed to my bewildered stare. Her eyes were nearly closed, with only a 
horrible white gleam under the lids as if she were dead. 

“What has come to you?” I asked in awe. “What are you terrifying 
yourself with?” 

She pulled herself together, her eyes open frightfully wide now. The 
tropical afternoon was lengthening the shadows on the hot, weary earth, 
the abode of obscure desires, of extravagant hopes, of unimaginable 
terrors. 

“Nevermind! Don’t care!” Then, after a gasp, she spoke with such 
frightful rapidity that I could hardly make out the amazing words: “For 



if you were to shut me up in an empty place as smooth all round as the 
palm of my hand, I could always strangle myself with my hair.” 


For a moment, doubting my ears, I let this inconceivable declaration sink 
into me. It is ever impossible to guess at the wild thoughts that pass 
through the heads of our fellow-creatures. What monstrous imaginings of 
violence could have dwelt under the low forehead of that girl who had 
been taught to regard her father as “capable of anything” more in the 
light of a misfortune than that of a disgrace; as, evidently, something 
to be resented and feared rather than to be ashamed of? She seemed, 
indeed, as unaware of shame as of anything else in the world; but in her 
ignorance, her resentment and fear took a childish and violent shape. 

Of course she spoke without knowing the value of words. What could she 
know of death—she who knew nothing of life? It was merely as the proof 
of her being beside herself with some odious apprehension, that this 
extraordinary speech had moved me, not to pity, but to a fascinated, 
horrified wonder. I had no idea what notion she had of her danger. Some 
sort of abduction. It was quite possible with the talk of that atrocious 
old woman. Perhaps she thought she could be carried off, bound hand and 
foot and even gagged. At that surmise I felt as if the door of a furnace 
had been opened in front of me. 

“Upon my honour!” I cried. “You shall end by going crazy if you listen 
to that abominable old aunt of yours—” 

I studied her haggard expression, her trembling lips. Her cheeks even 
seemed sunk a little. But how I, the associate of her disreputable 
father, the “lowest of the low” from the criminal Europe, could manage to 
reassure her I had no conception. She was exasperating. 

“Heavens and earth! What do you think I can do?” 

“I don’t know.” 

Her chin certainly trembled. And she was looking at me with extreme 
attention. I made a step nearer to her chair. 

“I shall do nothing. I promise you that. Will that do? Do you 
understand? I shall do nothing whatever, of any kind; and the day after 
to-morrow I shall be gone.” 

What else could I have said? She seemed to drink in my words with the 
thirsty avidity with which she had emptied the glass of water. She 
whispered tremulously, in that touching tone I had heard once before on 
her lips, and which thrilled me again with the same emotion: 

“I would believe you. But what about papa—” 



“He be hanged!” My emotion betrayed itself by the brutality of my tone. 
“I’ve had enough of your papa. Are you so stupid as to imagine that I am 
frightened of him? He can’t make me do anything.” 

All that sounded feeble to me in the face of her ignorance. But I must 
conclude that the “accent of sincerity” has, as some people say, a really 
irresistible power. The effect was far beyond my hopes,—and even beyond 
my conception. To watch the change in the girl was like watching a 
miracle—the gradual but swift relaxation of her tense glance, of her 
stiffened muscles, of every fibre of her body. That black, fixed stare 
into which I had read a tragic meaning more than once, in which I had 
found a sombre seduction, was perfectly empty now, void of all 
consciousness whatever, and not even aware any longer of my presence; it 
had become a little sleepy, in the Jacobus fashion. 

But, man being a perverse animal, instead of rejoicing at my complete 
success, I beheld it with astounded and indignant eyes. There was 
something cynical in that unconcealed alteration, the true Jacobus 
shamelessness. I felt as though I had been cheated in some rather 
complicated deal into which I had entered against my better judgment. 

Yes, cheated without any regard for, at least, the forms of decency. 

With an easy, indolent, and in its indolence supple, feline movement, she 
rose from the chair, so provokingly ignoring me now, that for very rage I 
held my ground within less than a foot of her. Leisurely and tranquil, 
behaving right before me with the ease of a person alone in a room, she 
extended her beautiful arms, with her hands clenched, her body swaying, 
her head thrown back a little, revelling contemptuously in a sense of 
relief, easing her limbs in freedom after all these days of crouching, 
motionless poses when she had been so furious and so afraid. 

All this with supreme indifference, incredible, offensive, exasperating, 
like ingratitude doubled with treachery. 

I ought to have been flattered, perhaps, but, on the contrary, my anger 
grew; her movement to pass by me as if I were a wooden post or a piece of 
furniture, that unconcerned movement brought it to a head. 

I won’t say I did not know what I was doing, but, certainly, cool 
reflection had nothing to do with the circumstance that next moment both 
my arms were round her waist. It was an impulsive action, as one 
snatches at something falling or escaping; and it had no hypocritical 
gentleness about it either. She had no time to make a sound, and the 
first kiss I planted on her closed lips was vicious enough to have been a 
bite. 

She did not resist, and of course I did not stop at one. She let me go 
on, not as if she were inanimate—I felt her there, close against me, 
young, full of vigour, of life, a strong desirable creature, but as if 



she did not care in the least, in the absolute assurance of her safety, 
what I did or left undone. Our faces brought close together in this 
storm of haphazard caresses, her big, black, wide-open eyes looked into 
mine without the girl appearing either angry or pleased or moved in any 
way. In that steady gaze which seemed impersonally to watch my madness I 
could detect a slight surprise, perhaps—nothing more. I showered kisses 
upon her face and there did not seem to be any reason why this should not 
go on for ever. 

That thought flashed through my head, and I was on the point of 
desisting, when, all at once, she began to struggle with a sudden 
violence which all but freed her instantly, which revived my exasperation 
with her, indeed a fierce desire never to let her go any more. I 
tightened my embrace in time, gasping out: “No—you don’t!” as if she were 
my mortal enemy. On her part not a word was said. Putting her hands 
against my chest, she pushed with all her might without succeeding to 
break the circle of my arms. Except that she seemed thoroughly awake 
now, her eyes gave me no clue whatever. To meet her black stare was like 
looking into a deep well, and I was totally unprepared for her change of 
tactics. Instead of trying to tear my hands apart, she flung herself 
upon my breast and with a downward, undulating, serpentine motion, a 
quick sliding dive, she got away from me smoothly. It was all very 
swift; I saw her pick up the tail of her wrapper and ran for the door at 
the end of the verandah not very gracefully. She appeared to be limping 
a little—and then she vanished; the door swung behind her so noiselessly 
that I could not believe it was completely closed. I had a distinct 
suspicion of her black eye being at the crack to watch what I would do. 

I could not make up my mind whether to shake my fist in that direction or 
blow a kiss. 


CHAPTER VI 


EITHER would have been perfectly consistent with my feelings. I gazed at 
the door, hesitating, but in the end I did neither. The monition of some 
sixth sense—the sense of guilt, maybe, that sense which always acts too 
late, alas!—warned me to look round; and at once I became aware that the 
conclusion of this tumultuous episode was likely to be a matter of lively 
anxiety. Jacobus was standing in the doorway of the dining-room. How 
long he had been there it was impossible to guess; and remembering my 
struggle with the girl I thought he must have been its mute witness from 
beginning to end. But this supposition seemed almost incredible. 

Perhaps that impenetrable girl had heard him come in and had got away in 
time. 


He stepped on to the verandah in his usual manner, heavy-eyed, with glued 
lips. I marvelled at the girl’s resemblance to this man. Those long, 



Egyptian eyes, that low forehead of a stupid goddess, she had found in 
the sawdust of the circus; but all the rest of the face, the design and 
the modelling, the rounded chin, the very lips—all that was Jacobus, 
fined down, more finished, more expressive. 

His thick hand fell on and grasped with force the back of a light chair 
(there were several standing about) and I perceived the chance of a 
broken head at the end of all this—most likely. My mortification was 
extreme. The scandal would be horrible; that was unavoidable. But how 
to act so as to satisfy myself I did not know. I stood on my guard and 
at any rate faced him. There was nothing else for it. Of one thing I 
was certain, that, however brazen my attitude, it could never equal the 
characteristic Jacobus impudence. 

He gave me his melancholy, glued smile and sat down. I own I was 
relieved. The perspective of passing from kisses to blows had nothing 
particularly attractive in it. Perhaps—perhaps he had seen nothing? He 
behaved as usual, but he had never before found me alone on the verandah. 
If he had alluded to it, if he had asked: “Where’s Alice?” or something 
of the sort, I would have been able to judge from the tone. He would 
give me no opportunity. The striking peculiarity was that he had never 
looked up at me yet. “He knows,” I said to myself confidently. And my 
contempt for him relieved my disgust with myself. 

“You are early home,” I remarked. 

“Things are very quiet; nothing doing at the store to-day,” he explained 
with a cast-down air. 

“Oh, well, you know, I am off,” I said, feeling that this, perhaps, was 
the best thing to do. 

“Yes,” he breathed out. “Day after to-morrow.” 

This was not what I had meant; but as he gazed persistently on the floor, 

I followed the direction of his glance. In the absolute stillness of the 
house we stared at the high-heeled slipper the girl had lost in her 
flight. We stared. It lay overturned. 

After what seemed a very long time to me, Jacobus hitched his chair 
forward, stooped with extended arm and picked it up. It looked a slender 
thing in his big, thick hands. It was not really a slipper, but a low 
shoe of blue, glazed kid, rubbed and shabby. It had straps to go over 
the instep, but the girl only thrust her feet in, after her slovenly 
manner. Jacobus raised his eyes from the shoe to look at me. 

“Sit down, Captain,” he said at last, in his subdued tone. 


As if the sight of that shoe had renewed the spell, I gave up suddenly 



the idea of leaving the house there and then. It had become impossible. 

I sat down, keeping my eyes on the fascinating object. Jacobus turned 
his daughter’s shoe over and over in his cushioned paws as if studying 
the way the thing was made. He contemplated the thin sole for a time; 
then glancing inside with an absorbed air: 

“I am glad I found you here, Captain.” 

I answered this by some sort of grunt, watching him covertly. Then I 
added: “You won’t have much more of me now.” 

He was still deep in the interior of that shoe on which my eyes too were 
resting. 

“Have you thought any more of this deal in potatoes I spoke to you about 
the other day?” 

“No, I haven’t,” I answered curtly. He checked my movement to rise by an 
austere, commanding gesture of the hand holding that fatal shoe. I 
remained seated and glared at him. “You know I don’t trade.” 

“You ought to, Captain. You ought to.” 

I reflected. If I left that house now I would never see the girl again. 

And I felt I must see her once more, if only for an instant. It was a 
need, not to be reasoned with, not to be disregarded. No, I did not want 
to go away. I wanted to stay for one more experience of that strange 
provoking sensation and of indefinite desire, the habit of which had made 
me—me of all people!—dread the prospect of going to sea. 

“Mr. Jacobus,” I pronounced slowly. “Do you really think that upon the 
whole and taking various’ matters into consideration—I mean everything, 
do you understand?—it would be a good thing for me to trade, let us say, 
with you?” 

I waited for a while. He went on looking at the shoe which he held now 
crushed in the middle, the worn point of the toe and the high heel 
protruding on each side of his heavy fist. 

“That will be all right,” he said, facing me squarely at last. 

“Are you sure?” 

“You’ll find it quite correct, Captain.” He had uttered his habitual 
phrases in his usual placid, breath-saving voice and stood my hard, 
inquisitive stare sleepily without as much as a wink. 


“Then let us trade,” I said, turning my shoulder to him. “I see you are 
bent on it.” 



I did not want an open scandal, but I thought that outward decency may be 
bought too dearly at times. I included Jacobus, myself, the whole 
population of the island, in the same contemptuous disgust as though we 
had been partners in an ignoble transaction. And the remembered vision 
at sea, diaphanous and blue, of the Pearl of the Ocean at sixty miles 
off; the unsubstantial, clear marvel of it as if evoked by the art of a 
beautiful and pure magic, turned into a thing of horrors too. Was this 
the fortune this vaporous and rare apparition had held for me in its hard 
heart, hidden within the shape as of fair dreams and mist? Was this my 
luck? 

“I think”—Jacobus became suddenly audible after what seemed the silence 
of vile meditation—“that you might conveniently take some thirty tons. 

That would be about the lot, Captain.” 

“Would it? The lot! I dare say it would be convenient, but I haven’t 
got enough money for that.” 

I had never seen him so animated. 

“No!” he exclaimed with what I took for the accent of grim menace. 

“That’s a pity.” He paused, then, unrelenting: “How much money have you 
got, Captain?” he inquired with awful directness. 

It was my turn to face him squarely. I did so and mentioned the amount I 
could dispose of. And I perceived that he was disappointed. He thought 
it over, his calculating gaze lost in mine, for quite a long time before 
he came out in a thoughtful tone with the rapacious suggestion: 

“You could draw some more from your charterers. That would be quite 
easy, Captain.” 

“No, I couldn’t,” I retorted brusquely. “I’ve drawn my salary up to 
date, and besides, the ship’s accounts are closed.” 

I was growing furious. I pursued: “And I’ll tell you what: if I could do 
it I wouldn’t.” Then throwing off all restraint, I added: “You are a bit 
too much of a Jacobus, Mr. Jacobus.” 

The tone alone was insulting enough, but he remained tranquil, only a 
little puzzled, till something seemed to dawn upon him; but the unwonted 
light in his eyes died out instantly. As a Jacobus on his native heath, 
what a mere skipper chose to say could not touch him, outcast as he was. 

As a ship-chandler he could stand anything. All I caught of his mumble 
was a vague—“quite correct,” than which nothing could have been more 
egregiously false at bottom—to my view, at least. But I remembered—I had 
never forgotten—that I must see the girl. I did not mean to go. I meant 
to stay in the house till I had seen her once more. 



“Look here!” I said finally. “I’ll tell you what I’ll do. I’ll take as 
many of your confounded potatoes as my money will buy, on condition that 
you go off at once down to the wharf to see them loaded in the lighter 
and sent alongside the ship straight away. Take the invoice and a signed 
receipt with you. Here’s the key of my desk. Give it to Bums. He will 
pay you.” 

He got up from his chair before I had finished speaking, but he refused 
to take the key. Bums would never do it. He wouldn’t like to ask him 
even. 

“Well, then,” I said, eyeing him slightingly, “there’s nothing for it, 

Mr. Jacobus, but you must wait on board till I come off to settle with 
you.” 

“That will be all right, Captain. I will go at once.” 

He seemed at a loss what to do with the girl’s shoe he was still holding 
in his fist. Finally, looking dully at me, he put it down on the chair 
from which he had risen. 

“And you, Captain? Won’t you come along, too, just to see—” 

“Don’t bother about me. I’ll take care of myself.” 

He remained perplexed for a moment, as if trying to understand; and then 
his weighty: “Certainly, certainly, Captain,” seemed to be the outcome of 
some sudden thought. His big chest heaved. Was it a sigh? As he went 
out to hurry off those potatoes he never looked back at me. 

I waited till the noise of his footsteps had died out of the dining-room, 
and I waited a little longer. Then turning towards the distant door I 
raised my voice along the verandah: 

“Alice!” 

Nothing answered me, not even a stir behind the door. Jacobus’s house 
might have been made empty for me to make myself at home in. I did not 
call again. I had become aware of a great discouragement. I was 
mentally jaded, morally dejected. I turned to the garden again, sitting 
down with my elbows spread on the low balustrade, and took my head in my 
hands. 

The evening closed upon me. The shadows lengthened, deepened, mingled 
together into a pool of twilight in which the flower-beds glowed like 
coloured embers; whiffs of heavy scent came to me as if the dusk of this 
hemisphere were but the dimness of a temple and the garden an enormous 
censer swinging before the altar of the stars. The colours of the 



blossoms deepened, losing their glow one by one. 


The girl, when I turned my head at a slight noise, appeared to me very 
tall and slender, advancing with a swaying limp, a floating and uneven 
motion which ended in the sinking of her shadowy form into the deep low 
chair. And I don’t know why or whence I received the impression that she 
had come too late. She ought to have appeared at my call. She ought to 
have ... It was as if a supreme opportunity had been missed. 

I rose and took a seat close to her, nearly opposite her arm-chair. Her 
ever discontented voice addressed me at once, contemptuously: 

“You are still here.” 

I pitched mine low. 

“You have come out at last.” 

“I came to look for my shoe—before they bring in the lights.” 

It was her harsh, enticing whisper, subdued, not very steady, but its low 
tremulousness gave me no thrill now. I could only make out the oval of 
her face, her uncovered throat, the long, white gleam of her eyes. She 
was mysterious enough. Her hands were resting on the arms of the chair. 
But where was the mysterious and provoking sensation which was like the 
perfume of her flower-like youth? I said quietly: 

“I have got your shoe here.” She made no sound and I continued: “You had 
better give me your foot and I will put it on for you.” 

She made no movement. I bent low down and groped for her foot under the 
flounces of the wrapper. She did not withdraw it and I put on the shoe, 
buttoning the instep-strap. It was an inanimate foot. I lowered it 
gently to the floor. 

“If you buttoned the strap you would not be losing your shoe, Miss Don’t 
Care,” I said, trying to be playful without conviction. I felt more like 
wailing over the lost illusion of vague desire, over the sudden 
conviction that I would never find again near her the strange, half-evil, 
half-tender sensation which had given its acrid flavour to so many days, 
which had made her appear tragic and promising, pitiful and provoking. 
That was all over. 

“Your father picked it up,” I said, thinking she may just as well be told 
of the fact. 

“I am not afraid of papa—by himself,” she declared scornfully. 

“Oh! It’s only in conjunction with his disreputable associates, 



strangers, the ‘riff-raff of Europe’ as your charming aunt or great-aunt 
says—men like me, for instance—that you—” 


“I am not afraid of you,” she snapped out. 

“That’s because you don’t know that I am now doing business with your 
father. Yes, I am in fact doing exactly what he wants me to do. I’ve 
broken my promise to you. That’s the sort of man I am. And now—aren’t 
you afraid? If you believe what that dear, kind, truthful old lady says 
you ought to be.” 

It was with unexpected modulated softness that the affirmed: 

“No. I am not afraid.” She hesitated. . . . “Not now.” 

“Quite right. You needn’t be. I shall not see you again before I go to 
sea.” I rose and stood near her chair. “But I shall often think of you 
in this old garden, passing under the trees over there, walking between 
these gorgeous flower-beds. You must love this garden—” 

“I love nothing.” 

I heard in her sullen tone the faint echo of that resentfully tragic note 
which I had found once so provoking. But it left me unmoved except for a 
sudden and weary conviction of the emptiness of all things under Heaven. 

“Good-bye, Alice,” I said. 

She did not answer, she did not move. To merely take her hand, shake it, 
and go away seemed impossible, almost improper. I stooped without haste 
and pressed my lips to her smooth forehead. This was the moment when I 
realised clearly with a sort of terror my complete detachment from that 
unfortunate creature. And as I lingered in that cruel self-knowledge I 
felt the light touch of her arms falling languidly on my neck and 
received a hasty, awkward, haphazard kiss which missed my lips. No! She 
was not afraid; but I was no longer moved. Her arms slipped off my neck 
slowly, she made no sound, the deep wicker arm-chair creaked slightly; 
only a sense of my dignity prevented me fleeing headlong from that 
catastrophic revelation. 

I traversed the dining-room slowly. I thought: She’s listening to my 
footsteps; she can’t help it; she’ll hear me open and shut that door. 

And I closed it as gently behind me as if I had been a thief retreating 
with his ill-gotten booty. During that stealthy act I experienced the 
last touch of emotion in that house, at the thought of the girl I had 
left sitting there in the obscurity, with her heavy hair and empty eyes 
as black as the night itself, staring into the walled garden, silent, 
warm, odorous with the perfume of imprisoned flowers, which, like 
herself, were lost to sight in a world buried in darkness. 



The naiTow, ill-lighted, rustic streets I knew so well on my way to the 
harbour were extremely quiet. I felt in my heart that the further one 
ventures the better one understands how everything in our life is common, 
short, and empty; that it is in seeking the unknown in our sensations 
that we discover how mediocre are our attempts and how soon defeated! 
Jacobus’s boatman was waiting at the steps with an unusual air of 
readiness. He put me alongside the ship, but did not give me his 
confidential “Good-evening, sah,” and, instead of shoving off at once, 
remained holding by the ladder. 

I was a thousand miles from commercial affairs, when on the dark 
quarter-deck Mr. Burns positively rushed at me, stammering with 
excitement. He had been pacing the deck distractedly for hours awaiting 
my arrival. Just before sunset a lighter loaded with potatoes had come 
alongside with that fat ship-chandler himself sitting on the pile of 
sacks. He was now stuck immovable in the cabin. What was the meaning of 
it all? Surely I did not— 

“Yes, Mr. Burns, I did,” I cut him short. He was beginning to make 
gestures of despair when I stopped that, too, by giving him the key of my 
desk and desiring him, in a tone which admitted of no argument, to go 
below at once, pay Mr. Jacobus’s bill, and send him out of the ship. 

“I don’t want to see him,” I confessed frankly, climbing the poop-ladder. 

I felt extremely tired. Dropping on the seat of the skylight, I gave 
myself up to idle gazing at the lights about the quay and at the black 
mass of the mountain on the south side of the harbour. I never heard 
Jacobus leave the ship with every single sovereign of my ready cash in 
his pocket. I never heard anything till, a long time afterwards, Mr. 

Bums, unable to contain himself any longer, intruded upon me with his 
ridiculously angry lamentations at my weakness and good nature. 

“Of course, there’s plenty of room in the after-hatch. But they are sure 
to go rotten down there. Well! I never heard . . . seventeen tons! I 
suppose I must hoist in that lot first thing to-morrow morning.” 

“I suppose you must. Unless you drop them overboard. But I’m afraid you 
can’t do that. I wouldn’t mind myself, but it’s forbidden to throw 
rubbish into the harbour, you know.” 

“That is the truest word you have said for many a day, sir—rubbish. 

That’s just what I expect they are. Nearly eighty good gold sovereigns 
gone; a perfectly clean sweep of your drawer, sir. Bless me if I 
understand!” 

As it was impossible to throw the right light on this commercial 
transaction I left him to his lamentations and under the impression that 
I was a hopeless fool. Next day I did not go ashore. For one thing, I 



had no money to go ashore with—no, not enough to buy a cigarette. 
Jacobus had made a clean sweep. But that was not the only reason. The 
Pearl of the Ocean had in a few short hours grown odious to me. And I 
did not want to meet any one. My reputation had suffered. I knew I was 
the object of unkind and sarcastic comments. 

The following morning at sunrise, just as our stern-fasts had been let go 
and the tug plucked us out from between the buoys, I saw Jacobus standing 
up in his boat. The nigger was pulling hard; several baskets of 
provisions for ships were stowed between the thwarts. The father of 
Alice was going his morning round. His countenance was tranquil and 
friendly. He raised his arm and shouted something with great heartiness. 
But his voice was of the sort that doesn’t carry any distance; all I 
could catch faintly, or rather guess at, were the words “next time” and 
“quite correct.” And it was only of these last that I was certain. 

Raising my arm perfunctorily for all response, I turned away. I rather 
resented the familiarity of the thing. Hadn’t I settled accounts finally 
with him by means of that potato bargain? 

This being a harbour story it is not my purpose to speak of our passage. 

I was glad enough to be at sea, but not with the gladness of old days. 
Formerly I had no memories to take away with me. I shared in the blessed 
forgetfulness of sailors, that forgetfulness natural and invincible, 
which resembles innocence in so far that it prevents self-examination. 

Now however I remembered the girl. During the first few days I was for 
ever questioning myself as to the nature of facts and sensations 
connected with her person and with my conduct. 

And I must say also that Mr. Burns’ intolerable fussing with those 
potatoes was not calculated to make me forget the part which I had 
played. He looked upon it as a purely commercial transaction of a 
particularly foolish kind, and his devotion—if it was devotion and not 
mere cussedness as 1 came to regard it before long—inspired him with a 
zeal to minimise my loss as much as possible. Oh, yes! He took care of 
those infamous potatoes with a vengeance, as the saying goes. 

Everlastingly, there was a tackle over the after-hatch and everlastingly 
the watch on deck were pulling up, spreading out, picking over, 
rebagging, and lowering down again, some part of that lot of potatoes. 

My bargain with all its remotest associations, mental and visual—the 
garden of flowers and scents, the girl with her provoking contempt and 
her tragic loneliness of a hopeless castaway—was everlastingly dangled 
before my eyes, for thousands of miles along the open sea. And as if by 
a satanic refinement of irony it was accompanied by a most awful smell. 
Whiffs from decaying potatoes pursued me on the poop, they mingled with 
my thoughts, with my food, poisoned my very dreams. They made an 
atmosphere of corruption for the ship. 


I remonstrated with Mr. Burns about this excessive care. I would have 



been well content to batten the hatch down and let them perish under the 
deck. 


That perhaps would have been unsafe. The horrid emanations might have 
flavoured the cargo of sugar. They seemed strong enough to taint the 
very ironwork. In addition Mr. Burns made it a personal matter. He 
assured me he knew how to treat a cargo of potatoes at sea—had been in 
the trade as a boy, he said. He meant to make my loss as small as 
possible. What between his devotion—it must have been devotion—and his 
vanity, I positively dared not give him the order to throw my 
commercial-venture overboard. I believe he would have refused point 
blank to obey my lawful command. An unprecedented and comical situation 
would have been created with which I did not feel equal to deal. 

I welcomed the coming of bad weather as no sailor had ever done. When at 
last I hove the ship to, to pick up the pilot outside Port Philip Heads, 
the after-hatch had not been opened for more than a week and I might have 
believed that no such thing as a potato had ever been on board. 

It was an abominable day, raw, blustering, with great squalls of wind and 
rain; the pilot, a cheery person, looked after the ship and chatted to 
me, streaming from head to foot; and the heavier the lash of the downpour 
the more pleased with himself and everything around him he seemed to be. 
He rubbed his wet hands with a satisfaction, which to me, who had stood 
that kind of thing for several days and nights, seemed inconceivable in 
any non-aquatic creature. 

“You seem to enjoy getting wet, Pilot,” I remarked. 

He had a bit of land round his house in the suburbs and it was of his 
garden he was thinking. At the sound of the word garden, unheard, 
unspoken for so many days, I had a vision of gorgeous colour, of sweet 
scents, of a girlish figure crouching in a chair. Yes. That was a 
distinct emotion breaking into the peace I had found in the sleepless 
anxieties of my responsibility during a week of dangerous bad weather. 

The Colony, the pilot explained, had suffered from unparalleled drought. 

This was the first decent drop of water they had had for seven months. 

The root crops were lost. And, trying to be casual, but with visible 
interest, he asked me if I had perchance any potatoes to spare. 

Potatoes! I had managed to forget them. In a moment I felt plunged into 
corruption up to my neck. Mr. Bums was making eyes at me behind the 
pilot’s back. 

Finally, he obtained a ton, and paid ten pounds for it. This was twice 
the price of my bargain with Jacobus. The spirit of covetousness woke up 
in me. That night, in harbour, before I slept, the Custom House galley 
came alongside. While his underlings were putting seals on the 
storerooms, the officer in charge took me aside confidentially. “I say, 



Captain, you don’t happen to have any potatoes to sell.” 


Clearly there was a potato famine in the land. I let him have a ton for 
twelve pounds and he went away joyfully. That night I dreamt of a pile 
of gold in the form of a grave in which a girl was buried, and woke up 
callous with greed. On calling at my ship-broker’s office, that man, 
after the usual business had been transacted, pushed his spectacles up on 
his forehead. 

“I was thinking, Captain, that coming from the Pearl of the Ocean you may 
have some potatoes to sell.” 

I said negligently: “Oh, yes, I could spare you a ton. Fifteen pounds.” 

He exclaimed: “I say!” But after studying my face for a while accepted 
my terms with a faint grimace. It seems that these people could not 
exist without potatoes. I could. I didn’t want to see a potato as long 
as I lived; but the demon of lucre had taken possession of me. How the 
news got about I don’t know, but, returning on board rather late, I found 
a small group of men of the coster type hanging about the waist, while 
Mr. Burns walked to and fro the quarterdeck loftily, keeping a triumphant 
eye on them. They had come to buy potatoes. 

“These chaps have been waiting here in the sun for hours,” Bums 
whispered to me excitedly. “They have drank the water-cask dry. Don’t 
you throw away your chances, sir. You are too good-natured.” 

I selected a man with thick legs and a man with a cast in his eye to 
negotiate with; simply because they were easily distinguishable from the 
rest. “You have the money on you?” I inquired, before taking them down 
into the cabin. 

“Yes, sir,” they answered in one voice, slapping their pockets. I liked 
their air of quiet determination. Long before the end of the day all the 
potatoes were sold at about three times the price I had paid for them. 

Mr. Burns, feverish and exulting, congratulated himself on his skilful 
care of my commercial venture, but hinted plainly that I ought to have 
made more of it. 

That night I did not sleep very well. I thought of Jacobus by fits and 
starts, between snatches of dreams concerned with castaways starving on a 
desert island covered with flowers. It was extremely unpleasant. In the 
morning, tired and unrefreshed, I sat down and wrote a long letter to my 
owners, giving them a carefully-thought-out scheme for the ship’s 
employment in the East and about the China Seas for the next two years. 

I spent the day at that task and felt somewhat more at peace when it was 
done. 

Their reply came in due course. They were greatly struck with my 



project; but considering that, notwithstanding the unfortunate difficulty 
with the bags (which they trusted I would know how to guard against in 
the future), the voyage showed a very fair profit, they thought it would 
be better to keep the ship in the sugar trade—at least for the present. 

I turned over the page and read on: 

“We have had a letter from our good friend Mr. Jacobus. We are pleased 
to see how well you have hit it off with him; for, not to speak of his 
assistance in the unfortunate matter of the bags, he writes us that 
should you, by using all possible dispatch, manage to bring the ship back 
early in the season he would be able to give us a good rate of freight. 

We have no doubt that your best endeavours ... etc. . . etc.” 

I dropped the letter and sat motionless for a long time. Then I wrote my 
answer (it was a short one) and went ashore myself to post it. But I 
passed one letter-box, then another, and in the end found myself going up 
Collins Street with the letter still in my pocket—against my heart. 

Collins Street at four o’clock in the afternoon is not exactly a desert 
solitude; but I had never felt more isolated from the rest of mankind as 
when I walked that day its crowded pavement, battling desperately with my 
thoughts and feeling already vanquished. 

There came a moment when the awful tenacity of Jacobus, the man of one 
passion and of one idea, appeared to me almost heroic. He had not given 
me up. He had gone again to his odious brother. And then he appeared to 
me odious himself. Was it for his own sake or for the sake of the poor 
girl? And on that last supposition the memory of the kiss which missed 
my lips appalled me; for whatever he had seen, or guessed at, or risked, 
he knew nothing of that. Unless the girl had told him. How could I go 
back to fan that fatal spark with my cold breath? No, no, that 
unexpected kiss had to be paid for at its full price. 

At the first letter-box I came to I stopped and reaching into my 
breast-pocket I took out the letter—it was as if I were plucking out my 
very heart—and dropped it through the slit. Then I went straight on 
board. 

I wondered what dreams I would have that night; but as it turned out I 
did not sleep at all. At breakfast I informed Mr. Burns that I had 
resigned my command. 

He dropped his knife and fork and looked at me with indignation. 

“You have, sir! I thought you loved the ship.” 

“So I do, Burns,” I said. “But the fact is that the Indian Ocean and 
everything that is in it has lost its charm for me. I am going home as 
passenger by the Suez Canal.” 



“Everything that is in it,” he repeated angrily. “I’ve never heard 
anybody talk like this. And to tell you the truth, sir, all the time we 
have been together I’ve never quite made you out. What’s one ocean more 
than another? Charm, indeed!” 

He was really devoted to me, I believe. But he cheered up when I told 
him that I had recommended him for my successor. 

“Anyhow,” he remarked, “let people say what they like, this Jacobus has 
served your turn. I must admit that this potato business has paid 
extremely well. Of course, if only you had—” 

“Yes, Mr. Burns,” I interrupted. “Quite a smile of fortune.” 

But I could not tell him that it was driving me out of the ship I had 
learned to love. And as I sat heavy-hearted at that parting, seeing all 
my plans destroyed, my modest future endangered—for this command was like 
a foot in the stirrup for a young man—he gave up completely for the first 
time his critical attitude. 

“A wonderful piece of luck!” he said. 
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